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PREFACE. 


In presenting our First Volume to our numerous fnends and 
correspondents, we must be allowed to say, that we do it with a 
very grateful recollection of the unlooked-for success with which 
we have been honoured. The great kindness with which our 
endeavours have been received — the gratifying notice into which 
they have risen — and the wide and increasing extent of our circu- 
lation, — ^whik they have exceeded our expectations, almost our 
hopes, — ^will serve to stimulate our future exertions to confirm and 
secure, if not to command and deserve, this large share of public 
patronage. 

We have proposed our plan — we have made our professions — 
and our readers may now judge of the goodness of the one, and 
the honesty of the other. Aware of the labour and constant 
watchfulness which such a publication would require, we hold that 
the circulation of nearly fifty thousand copies during the nine 
months of our literary existence, is a convincing and most grati- 
fying proof that we have neither shrunk fi:om the former, nor been 
careless in the latter; — while the valuable assistance we have 
received from our brother Florists has greatly lessened our toil 
and quickened our energies ; and while we profess for ourselves 
the same unwearied attention to the interests of Floricultural 
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knowledge, wc would remind our many and valued con‘espondents 
that our success mainly depends upon a co-operation which must 
be cordial and mutual, and that in calculating upon our future 
advancement in public estimation, we would assure them of our 
reliance upon them continued support and most valuable assistance, 
which will place beyond risk the success of a work to the patronage 
of which they have so essentially contributed. 

Worthy, Nov, 2Sth, 1833 . 
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FLORICULTURAL CABINET, 

MARCH 1st, 1833 . 


INTRODUCTION. 

The vegetable creation in its varieties of form, cblouv and scent, bas 
bad its increasing attractions to mankind from the days of Adam down 
to the present period ; and such is its fascinating influence that it ex. 
cites admiration from the earliest age of infancy to the decline of life, — 
from the inmates of the cottage to those of the palace, and at the present 
day a taste for the cultivation and accumulation of flowering plants is so 
universal, that it appears their presence is considered a necessary appen- 
dage to the dwelling. 

For this lovely order of creation we hare from early childhood pos- 
sessed almost an hereditary attachment, and having derived much plea- 
sure ourselves from an attention to the culture of the riches and beauties 
of vegetable nature, we are solicitous that other persons should be parta- 
kers of the daily increasing delight it affords ; in the promotion of which 
we are anxioufifly disposed to employ all the means and energies we pos- 
sess* 

To accomplish the object of our solicitude in the best possible way^ 
to the greatest extent, and in a manner most calculated to beneflt, is 
not in the power ol an individual ; this can only be dune by the united 
talent and experience of a gardening public. To obtain help so im- 
portant and desirable, we therefore most humbly and respectfully solicit 
the co-operation of all lovers and cultivators of flowers to communicate 
the result of any improvements or observations upon any thing interest- 
ing connected with Floriculture, because the wider the range of practice 
and intelligence, the greater their number and importance vrill most 
certainly be. A medium through which to circulate them was therefore 
necessary ; for although there are existing publications in whose pages 
the culture of flowering plants is admitted, yet they are of too general 
a character for great numbers of Floriculturists; for in order to obtain 
what may be inserted that is of interest in Floriculture, a far greater 
portion of matter has to be purchased, which to them is wholly useless. 

VOL. L B 
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Though it is admitted that there are lovers of dowers who are equally 
attached Ife the other branches of ttwtiqttltjpei Arboriculture, &c., yet 
a far greater portion are what is xwtiSS^uenominated Florists only. 
To such persons, the purdiasifig of the works referred to, much unne- 
cessary expence bad to be incurred. This eircumstapoe has frequently 
been a source of complaint made to us, since we commenced (being the 
original projector of that Publication) the Horticultural Register : the 
bringing forward of the present Work will we trust obviate the evil 
complained of. 

We are not bringing forward “The Floricultural Cabinet and 
Florist’s Magazine” with a view of being rival to any existing work, 
but to afford an opportunity to those persons desirous of it, of purchasing 
a work which will be solely devoted to the object stated, and thus aid- 
ing as an auxiliary to forward the interests of gardening. 

The nature of the Floricultural Cabinet, (See. will be such as to 
comprise Original Communications from our friends, select Extiacts 
from other Works of every thing useful and interesting connected with 
Floriculture ; Lists and Descriptions of Uie newest and handsomest 
flowering Plants, witli Engravings of those possessing superior merit 
will be regularly given ; also Plans of Stoves, Greenhouses, Conserva- 
tories, and other Plant Structures, Flower Gardens, Grounds, <Scc. No 
cxpence will be spared so as to have them executed in a coned and 
superior manner. 

A monthly Floricultural Ciilendar will be given in each number, so 
as to give instruction for the ensuing month. 

An annual List of the newest and handsomest Plants will be added, 
with appropriate connected references. 

The Work will be printed on a small type, to give as much matter 
as possible in each number, and the arrangement will be classed so as 
to be referred to with the greatest readiness. 

The greatest simplicity in expression will be attended to, so that each 
Article may be clearly understood by every reader. 

To effect the above objects in the most useful and acceptable manner, 
the Conductor invites tlie co-operation of I-’Icricultural friends, to com- 
municate through the medium of this publication the result of any 
improvements or other interesting subjects of the nature required, Ac* 
coiHits of new, rare, or interesting plants, whetlier Exotic or Hai^dy, 
Lists of all Horticultural and Florist’s Meetings, (See. (Sec. any of which 
will be very acceptable to, and gratefully acknowledged by,]iira. Whilst 
connected w ith the Horticultural Register, the kindness of our friends 
in transmitting communications to ns was very highly flattering, and 
being so extensive as to afford us a very considemble stock on hand, 
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we therefore hope, that as the favours of our friends have hecii so nu. 
inerously and liberally given us in the past, we shall receive a continU'- 
ance of their support in future* And as an active proof that we feel 
grateful for their favours, no exertion on our part shall be wanting, but 
our utmost attention and labours shall be so devoted, as to render the 
FloricultuRal Cabinet in some degree worthy the interesting sub* 
jocts it comprises, and enable us at all times cheerfully to address our 
CoiTespoiideuts. 

Woriley Hafi, Feb, 20th, 1833. 


PART I. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

ARTICLE I . — On the Culture of the Dahlia By a 

Nottinghamsiijre Florist. 

This one of the most splendid of all flowering plants, is now cultiva- 
ted in Great Britain nearly universally where local circumstances are 
favourable. Having very extensive journeys to take during the summer 
season through most districts of the kingdom, my travelling is made of 
a very agreeable chavacler by observing the very general taste for the 
cultivation of flowering plants ; and for the last ten years J have no- 
ticed every successive season a v ery apparent increase. Among the va- 
ried attractions in flowers, none has arrested my attention so forcibly as 
the Dahlia in all its splendid varieties of colour and form, and no other 
plant of recent introduction bets spread so rapidly through the country, 
which is full proof of the superiority of the flower. 

My travelling admitting of very frequent calls in noblemen, gentle- 
men, and florist’s gardens, also in nursery ostahlishim iits, it gives me not 
only the gratification of viewing ‘‘in connexion with other things” the 
flower in question, but at the same time affords no. opportunities of 
seeing where it is cultivated most to perfection, llie result of my ob- 
servations is, that it thrives the best in those situations where the soil is 
of a sandy nature, and the plants are placed at some distance apart, and 
not crowded together as is often the case. 

The soil of the neighbourhood of my own residence is of the above de- 
scription, and the Dahlia is as well cultivated in this district as any- 
where I have seen. Being a grower of the plant myself to a moderate 
extent, and as successfully as any I see, I send you the result of my 
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practice for insertion in your proposed (for I see the notice of it by ad- 
vertisement) Florist’s Magazine^ and as tbe season is approaching ior 
coimnencing operations in gardening, if yon judge my method \^iU be 
of service to your readers who may be cultivators of Dahlias, 1 should 
suggest its appearance In the first number. 

About the first week in February I make up a slight hot bed of already 
fermented horse dung, immediately placing upon it a three-light frame, 
and keep the glass closed for three or four days ; by this time the bod is 
usually settled. I then spread over the sor&ce of the bed about two in- 
dies deep of sandy soil, upon this I place my Dahlia roots as closely as 
possible, and sprinkle amongst them as much soil as covers the Ups of 
the roots about one inch. Thus covered, allows the Ups to strike a little 
of new fibres, but not so many as to give the roots any injurious check 
when removed out of the frame, but it assists to push shoots earlier than 
if none was sprinkled among them. 1 then keep the lights regularly 
closed, unless a burning heat by accident arises, in which case I give a 
little air day and night for a short Ume. When the shoots have pushed 
about six inches long, I cut off dose to the old root all excepting one to 
each division of the old root. I find when the root is excited, it more 
easily divides than previous to it. The shoots I take off I insert in a 
very sandy soil in pots, placing them closely together and dose to the 
sides of the pots. In about a week or ten days at farthest they have 
generally struck root. 1 then put each plant into a separate pot using 
small pots. I then place them again in the frame or gi'een-house, hut I 
prefer the frame when I can appropriate it for the purpose. I have seve- 
ral times taken off shoots when they have been about two inches long, 
but I generally found them to perish. If one casually did strike root, it 
did not grow anything near so well as those shoots did which were al- 
lowed to grow to about six inches long^ before taken off. When the 
shoots are taken off the old roots, 1 then divide and pot them, placing 
them in a green house, taking care not to have them upon any fire fiue 
which is heated, as 1 have found when 1 did so many of the roots per- 
ished. If more than the single shoot left to each portion of old root 
should afterwards push, I take all such off, and only allow the first 
shoot to remain. As the shoots advance, I take care to have them se- 
curely tied up to a stick, as they are very liable to break off at their 
origin. 

When J judge that there is no longer any reason to apprehend frost> 
I turn out my general stock into the open ground* 

The soil of my garden is, as before stated, a very sandy loam eighteen 
inches deep. X select an open situation, for when planted near a hedge 
or wall the Dahlias are drawn up weakly, but in an airy part of my 
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garden, tbey are sometUing like moderate sized thorn bushes for size. 
Previous to planting 1 haire the ground very well manured and trenched 
to the bottom. In planting, I plane the tallest growing sorts for the 
liack row or aortli side of the border, and the lesser sorts are regulated 
proportionably. The height of the sorts I have, f mark down annually, 
and being each year planted and treated alike, 1 am never disappointed 
of having a uniform arrangement. The distance 1 plant apart is, for 
those sorts which grow with me eight feet high, ten ieet apart ; six feet 
high, seven feet six apart, and so in proportion all the rest. 1 water 
well in dry weather. The method I adopt in securing the plants from 
being broken by the wind, is to have one support at the upiight stem of 
the plant, and afterwards as the laterals advance, to place six or eight 
strong stakes at equal distances around it ; to them tlie branches are re> 
gularly secured. 

Towards the close of the flowering season, I have a few inches deep 
of soil spread over the roots close up to the stem of the plant, and for 
about one foot round it ; this prevents sudden frost from damaging the 
crown of the roots, which sometimes by the wind moving the plant, an 
opening is caused at the stem and the frost has access to the root, and if 
the eyes at tliat part be damaged by frost, all the Oliver part of the root, 
however sound it may he, is useless, and will not push shoots the follow- 
ing season. I do not plant more than two years on the same piece of 
gi'ound, or if promiscuously in borders with other flowers, I vary the 
place every season. I And them so much more inclined to bloom freely 
and run less into foliage when planted in fresh soil. 

In taking up the roots, I do it when the weather is dry, and leave all 
the soil to them that I possibly can. I have them carefully taken into a 
back shed where there are fires ; they are placed on shelves and thus 
gradually diy. The retaining of the soil with tlie roots is of importance 
to their preservation, as it keeps them plump and souud. I have not 
bad one perish that has been so treated for the last ten years. With 
small roots it is sometimes diflicult to keep the soil to them. However, 
such I pot in moderate dry soil and place tlvem upon the shelves with 
the others. Before I adopted this method of retaining soil with the 
roots, I found that small roots which had not very short and plump tubers 
when left exposed, dried and shrivelled so much at the junction of the 
tubers to the main trunk or stem, that numbers of the roots perished. By 
retaining the soil, a great number of fibrous roots are left undisturbed, 
and that with the circumstance of the moisture of the soil oeadually 
drying up, the roots are regularly brought to a stale of repose. 

At the time of plauting tlie roots iu llie frame, in February, I shake 
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ofi'all the old soil from them, being careful not to twist or break the 
tubers near to the trunk of the root* 

I hare found tbe plan of retaining soil to the roots when taken up, to 
be very serviceable in tbe case of late seedlings, such often having but 
long and small tubers, but with such my plan has never failed to pre- 
serve them well. You shall hear from me again. 

A Nottinghamshire Florist. 

Feh. 6th, 1833. 

f We shall be glad to hear from our re8i)ected Correspondent at hi* own 
convenience — Conouctor.] 


ARTICLE II . — On tite Culture and Propagation of the 
Erythrina Crista GallL By Saint Patrick. 

Sir, — I frequently find during my routes, very large plants of that 
beautilul exotic, Erythri'na Cri'sta Ga'lli, with scarcely a single blossom 
upon them; should you consider these few practical Hints worth no-^ 
ticing, they are quite at your service. In propagating this exotic, I 
take off young shoots from the mother plant when they are about four 
inches long, 1 pull them off with a little of tbe old bark attached to 
each ; this is done any time from January until May. I plant tbe 
young shoots each one in a small pot, with a mixture of loam and sand, 
and afterwards plunge them into a good brisk beat. Shading and 
watering is particularly attended to. In three or four weeks the plants 
will have filled the small pots with roots, when they are shifted into 
32 sized pots with their balls entire, using rich strong loam. A good 
heat, plenty of air and manure water is necessary until the begin- 
ning of October, when J find a lesser quantity wanted. As soon as 
tbe foliage has decayed, J cut tbe plants down to within six inches of 
the roots, turn them out of the pots, clean the roots, and preserve them 
in sand kept in boxes. Early in January I pot the roots into 32 sized 
pots, with the compost os named before, and then plunge them into a 
hotbed frame or pine pit. The roots soon push out a quantity of shoots, 
when I allow only four to remain on for flowering, (the others may be 
put into pots as before stated ;) about tbe middle of March the plants 
require re-potting into 24 sized pots, and kept in a good bottom 
and top heat. These plants will flower very fine in April. Early in 
January, 1831, I potted a two-year.old cutting, in April it was six feet 
high, and profusely covered with blossoms. In May last I cut it down 
close to the original stem, and in July it was equally as splendid as it 
was in April. In August I cut it down again, and flowered it for the 
third time in October ; the plant each time was six feet fifgb, and was 
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cxliibited three times at the Horticultural Shew at Chichester, in the 
same pot in which it flowered in April. It has been recommended 
to raise young plants from cuttings taken IVom the strong shoots when 
the wood is quite hard, and not from young shoots. 1 have tried both 
methods repeatedly, and J can obtain much finer plants in one 
year from the young shoots, than from the hard wooded cuttings at two 
years old. 

Saint Patrick. 


ARTICLE III . — On the Culture of 'various Species of 
Fuchsias as Border Plants. By S. J. 

A description of the various species of this genus of plants in this 
Article may be unnecessary, as nearly the whole of the tribe is generally 
well known, 1 shall therefore only add, that the family is a most lovely 
one. The neatness of the gi’owth of each of tlie species, the graceful- 
ness of the pendant blossoms, and the contrasted line splendid colours^ 
all unite to render these plants highly meriting the most attentive cul- 
ture, whether kept in pots, or otherwise treated, I have latterly culti- 
vated a number of sorts in the open borders 5 the following mode of 
treatment is that practised by me. 

In September I take off a quantity of young shoots, cutting them off 
close to the old wood. J strike them in small pots filled with white sand. 
After watering, and allov^ing the soil to drain a little, 1 place them in 
a hotbed frame. When they have taken loot, I pot them singly into 
48 sized iiots, and put them into a greenhouse. When they have begun 
to strike root again into the new soil, I pinch oft’ the leading shoot of 
each plant, in order to make them throw out lateral shoots, and become 
bushy plants. Towards the end of April I select the situations where 
1 propose to plant out the Fu'chsias, having beds of some sorts, and 
oiherju planted singly in the flower borders; in both cases, I take care 
to have the bottom well drained with broken pots or somelhing of that 
nature ; the soil is then strongly enriched with well-rotted manure. 
When 1 plant a bed of Fu'chsias, I generally have oblong or irregular 
shaped beds planted with one species; bnt when I have u square or 
round bed, 1 put the tallest sorts at the centre, and the smaller ones 
towards the edge of the bed, so that its appearance is that of a cone or 
pyramid, and the effect is thus rendered more beautiful by the regu- 
larity and unifonnity of a mass of brilliant pendant flowers. When f 
plant out singly in the boitler, f of course plant the taller sorts furthest 
from the edge. 
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If the suiBiuer be droughty, I attend well to watering at the roots, 
and as I have abundance of manure water which drains from the farm 
yard, I occasionally give them copiously of tliat. 

In ihe autumn I cover the roots with old tanner’s bark, or a mulchy 
sort of manure, to the depth of six inches, covering the latter with a 
little soil. 

During winter, if it happens to be severe,, some of the plants suffer. 
In the spring such require pruning, some cutting off to about four 
inches from the ground, and the bark or other covering is taken away 
and some well rotted hotbed dung just pointed in, or spread over the 
roots, and hid by a slight covering of soil. Those plants that have not 
received much injury only require their side shoots cutting off to about 
two inches from the main stem. Trained up, and treated in other res- 
pects as above described, Uie plants have a most beautiful effect, f 
liave some plants in sheltered warm situations which have grown seven, 
and others eight feet high in one season ; during the last they were 
almost a complete mass of flowers, and nothing could exceed their 
pleasing appearance. 

The following sorts are what I have cultivated in the above manner : 
Fu'chsia gra'cius, tene'lla, virga'ta, co'nica, cocci'nea, thvmi- 
fo'lia, and microphy'lla. 

Near Leeds, Feh» 2d, 1833. S. /. 


ARTICLE IV . — On the Cultivation of Azdlea indica 
and varieties j purpurea plena^ ledifdlia phcemceaj 
aftdhyhr'ida. By Mr. John Men zies, Gardener to 
Christopher Rawson, Esq., Hope House, near Halifax. 

The Azalea i'ndica was introduced from China in 1808, and admitted 
with the above varieties by many persons, to be the finest plant in cul- 
tivation. The means necessary to be used in order that they may be 
made to flourish and flower in succession from September to March, ap- 
pears to be but little known. Should you consider the following treat- 
ment deserving a place in your Floricultural Cabinet,” it is at your ser. 
vice. 

In September, the plants being potted, I take one of each kind into a 
plant bouse, the temperature of which, at night, is kept from 00 to 65 
degrees of Fahrenheit, the plants being from eighteen inches to two feet 
high. This is done in order to make the plants push young shoots. 
Being properly attended to in watering, and syringed about twice a 
week, they grow amazingly. About the middle of November 1 take a 
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secoiid lot into tlio same lieat, anil treat them in like manner, and the 
others remaining are treated as greenhouse plants. 

About the first week in March, I removed the first lot into the green** 
house, and the second lot in the first week in April. Being at this time 
advanced in growth, they required no other attention than watering and 
air, similar to other greenhouse plants. 

In June I lum them all out of doors, where they remain till September • 
I’ho first lot is then taken into the plant house, and treated as before de* 
scribed ; these continue to llovver till November, when they are suc- 
ceeded by the second lot, and by tlic time these are out of flower, those 
that are in the greenhouse, succeed and continue to bloom till March. 

I have at this time plants of this beautiful tribe which have been co-* 
vered with flowers since September, After flowering they are kept in 
the same heat as before, till tbe young wood is in a forwaid state of 
growth, when they are removed to the green-house 

After flowering, the plants that require it arc potted in a well prepared 
compost of equal parts of tree leaf soil and heath mould, with a small 
portion of hazel loam and rotten dung. 

All the above sorts of Aza'leas may he propagated by cuttings from 
March till August. The indica I prefer laying in the pot that it grows 
in. Ihe phoonicea grows best inarched on ledifolia, being a strong 
grower, I have them on stalks three feet high making strong and vi- 
gorous shoots. By impregnation they seed freely, 

Aza'lea ledifo'lia stood for the last three years planted out of doors, 
and has flowered every spring. With the Aza'leas I have had flowering 
Epid'endrums, Blc'tias, S'alvias, C'actus trunca'tus, Cypripe'dium in- 
si'gne and vc'nustum, also the beautiful Goody e'ra discolor, throwing up 
flower stems from twelve to fifteen inches high. 

John Menzies 


ARTICLE V . — On the Cultivation of Salvia Africa'nas* 
By Mr. T, K. Short. 

This very beautiful Salvia is seldom or ever seen to flower well in the 
open air in this country. From my attention to its culture, I find it 
requires a treatment quite peculiar to itself, in order to succeed to sa- 
tisfaction. By the method I practise, I uniformly obtain spikes of 
flowers eight or ten inches long, but this season I had dwarf plants in 
86 sized pots, which had spikes fourteen inches long, and from the fine 
deep blue colour of the flower, they had a very splendid appearance. 
My mode of treatment is as follows 

t; 
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In i*c1)ruary or MarcU I Uike the ends of the shoots from Uie old 
plants, which had been kept in a greenhouse, and prepare each cutting 
by dressing off a few of the bottom leaves, and cutting through the 
stalk close under a joint. 1 insert these cuttings in a pot, planting 
them in white sand ; and after placing a bell glass over them, plunge 
them in a hotbed frame, the heat not being very powerful. Care is 
taken to wipe out the bell glass every day to prevent the cuttings dump- 
ing off. In a month or five weeks I find them sufficiently rooted to 
hear removing into small pots. The soil I use is a very rich light loam. 
They are again placed in a hotbed frame, and kept there till tlie tops 
reach the glass ; they are then removed into the greenhonse for a short 
time, so as to inure them regularly to the climate of the open air. 

In planting lliein out in tlie open ground, the best situation I fiod is 
to place them against a south wall, in a very light rich soil. Plants 
treated as above stated, have with me reached the height of six or eight 
feet, and product spikes of flowers quite splendid. 

The plants now require staking or otherwise securing to the wall, to 
prevent their being broken with the wind. 

In September I again take off some of the ends of the shoots, cutting 
tlicm off close under the sixth joint, and plant them singly in 60 sized 
pots, plunging them in an agieeable hotbed frame. When the pots are 
full of roots, I remove them into 30 sized ones, placing them in the 
greenhouse, where they bloom most profusely from November until 
February. During all the time from planting until flowering they re- 
quire a very liberal supply of w ater. 

Martea Hally Jan. .V, 1833. T, K. Short. 


PART ir. 

REVIEWS. 


The beauties of the vegetable Kingdom are so varied and striking, that 
they have engaged the attention and admiration of all classes of society, 
but all have not alike the objects or opportunity of an equal gratification 
afforded them. A very numerous class of persons have it not in their 
power either to possess, cultivate, or even obtain a sight of many of the 
splendid productions of <he earth. This is more particularly the case 
with reference to the imported treasures of plants that are transmitted 
from other climes to this countiy. 
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A knowledge of the existence of many such plants, or of their culture, 
would in numerous instances have been very local, we are fully per- 
suaded, ftom coses that have frequently come under our notice, but from 
the laudable circumstance of eminent botanists and florists having esta- 
blished valuable periodical publications, which the present taste for flori- 
culture appeared to them to demand. In the present day, no sooner 
does any plant of interest expand its bloom, than “by the concumng 
aid of some friend to flowers,” some of the periodicals are enabled to 
spread its representation llirough an extent of country, and to a number 
almost incalculable. By the figures of the plaiJt'«, and descriptions 
given, the locality of them is ascertained, and shortly, if not aheady so, 
they gencrallv are placed within the reach of purchase, llic periodicals 
are not only so far useful, but some of them contain much botanical in- 
formation, and judicious remarks on the culture of many of the plants. — 
It is pleasing to us to know that the circulation of such works is iucreas- 
ing; we heartily wish them a much more extensive onc^ 

Although the periodicals thus refen-ed to, arc published at as low a 
price as the nature of the works will admit of, yet it is a fact, that there 
is a veiy numerous class of persons, who arc also admirers of flowers, but 
who are debarred the advantages which others have it in their power to ob- 
tain. However, by adapting the cost of the present Work to the means of all 
classes, we intend to put within the power of most persons the knowledge 
of the existence, f he description, and, in many instances, figures of the 
most beautiful plants. We liojie for adcipiale su]>port to effect this to 
the best possible advantage. On our part no exertion shall be wanting. 


The Botanical Magazine^ By Samuel Curtis, F. L. S. Dcscrii>- 
tions by Dr, Hooker, Professor of Botany (o the University of 
Ghtsgovv. 

This work was begun in the year 1787. So admirably nnd ably has it been 
conducted, and the coloured drawings so well executed, that ii has rec^^ived 
extensive support ever since its commeuccincut, and it b<is now reached to 
plate 3220. The plates and descriptions under the direct)oj» of the eminent 
individuals above stated, are \ery remarkable for their accuiae> and neatness. 
The number for January, 1833, contains the following beauiifnl plates: — 

1. Gloxinia g/^eciosa, variety albiftora, showy Gloxinia. ‘While flowered \a- 
rietyj class, Didynomia; order, Angiospermiai natural order, Gesneriete, a 
stove plant There is a pale purple blossomed > ariely now common in the 
country, but the variety here figured is pure white, a very abundant flowering 
kind, and well descTving cultivation. Flowers from June to November. Glox* 
fuia, so named in honour of Dr. Gloxin, of Cohnai’. 

2. Lobelia mveronatOf sharp pointed (leaf) LoW'lia, Pentandria Monogynia, 
natural order, Lobcliaceic, from Chili. A beautiful greenhouse species, but 
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it is probably hardy eucuglii to bear the open air in England j introduced by 
A. Cruckbbanks, Elsq., and bloomed first in August, 1832. Flower, bright crim> 
son, downy, pale in the bud : leaves, oblong lanceolate, minutely serrated, pale 
green, tinged with red. Lobelia, after M. Lobel, a celebrated botanist in 1616. 

3. Crj/pfophragmium vettusium, stately Cryptophr^gmium, Diandria Mouo- 
gynia ; natural order, Acatilhaceoe : a stove plant from the mountains of Pati- 
dua in India, introduced to the Horticultural Society of London in 1828, 
bloomed in the Glasgow botanic garden in October. Flower very handsome, 
in spikes, tube, pale purple, limb, deep purple aud white in the centre; leaves 
opposite, ovate, rough on both sides. Cryptophritgmium, from kruptos, con- 
cealed, aud phragmos, a partition, from the concealed dissepiment of the an- 
tlier. 

4. Epidendnm Ilarrhlrniw, Mrs. Harrison’s Epidendnim, Gynandria, Mo- 
nandiia; natural order, Orehidea\ This line distinct species (a stove plant) 
was sent from Brazil by Mr. Wm. Harrison, to his sister above named. Flowers 
large, of a pale green, whitish in the centre, arranged in a corymb like raceme. 
Epidendrum, from ej)i, upon, deiidrum, a tree, growing upon trees. 

o. Mtlaleiica P'razlri, Mr. Frazer’s Melaleuca, Polyadelphia, Polyandria ; 
natural order, Myrtaceje : a beautiful, low, much branched greenhouse shrub, 
received from the late Mr. Frazer, colonial botapist at Sydney, New South 
^Vales. Flovvers connected into a sjnke, terminated by two or three small 
shoots, petals white, with fine delicate rose coloured stamen;>; leaves crowded, 
smooUi, linear subulate, reflexed, and spreading; propagated by cuttings. Me- 
laleuca, fiom melas, black, and leukos, white, or white trees. 

6. Srilla villosay hairy leaved squill, Hexandria, Monogynia; natural order, 
Asphodeiece. Recel^ed from Dr. Dickson in 1 S3 1, from Tripoli; the bulbs 
were planted in the stove at the I'dinburgh botanic garden, llowered in Novem- 
ber, 1832. Flower, pale lilac, with a broad deep green stripe up each petal. 
Scilla from Scyllo to injure, roots poisonous. 

7. Eomadirns hetidiua bird) leaved Pomaderris, Pentandria, Monogjmia; 
natural order, Khamriea* : a slender much branched greenhouse slirub, from 
New South “U ales, discovered by A. ('nuningbam, Lsq., in October, 1822, 
flowered in April 1832, at Kew (lardens: flowcis small, petals none, calyx 
pale yellowish v^hite, hairy. ft requires a soil w-ith a considerable portion of 
peat admixed. J’oniaderris, fiom poma, a covering, and derris, skin, on ac- 
count of the peculiar mcmbianous covering to the capsule. 

No. FOR Februari contains, 

8. Bcaumoniia grandiflitfOy large flowered, Pentandria, aSIonogynia, Apocy 
nea", from eastern Bengal, in 1818. This very siipeib plant much resembles 
Datura arborca in appearance, and is equally fragrant. Flowers, cream co- 
loured, white; leaves, large, oblong. Blossomed at Brettoii Uall, in May, 1832. 
Beaumontia, in honour of the late Mrs. Blavmont. 

9 (’o/ceoAfnn variety, \ iscosissima; entire leaved, very viscid; 
Diandria, Monogynia, Scrophulaiimc : raised by Mr. Cavilron, at the Bir- 
mingham botanic garden, and flowered beautifully in 1832. Tlow’ers, bright 
yellow, changing to a reddish orange Calceolaria from calceolus, a slipper, 
corolla. 

10, Cinrrnna 7\tssil«qinis^ coltsfoot leaved, Syngenesia, Su]KTflua,Composita*, 
from Teiienfle, a greenhouse plant; flowci-s, lilac purple, twelve or thirteen 
C3rolla‘« in each, very handsome. Cineraria, from cmeres, ashes, the pale co- 
lour of the under side of the leaves. 

11, PrU'sIk'tpt vill'jsa, villous, Diadelphia, Decandria, Leguminosoa\ From 
Cape of Good Hope, a greenhouse plant, flowering in November: colour, 
bright yellow, in umbcllated heads, prettj'. Pricstleya, from Da, Joseph 

I’llIKftTLEY. 

12. Jilefid uiultpeialat sharp petaled Blctia, from South Carolina, Gynan- 
dria, Monandria, Orebideae; petals pale rose colour, labellum, purplish rose co- 
louied, yellow at the base. 

13. Loam Plarely Mr. Place’s, Loasa, variety 2. Polyadeljih’a, Polyandria, 
l.ouctM'. From Chili, flowered in the ojieu bolder; floweis, small yellow. 
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14. Pomaderrk andromcdwjulia, andromeda leaved, PenUudria Monogyiiia, 
llhamnae, from New Holland, 1823 ; flowers, pale yellowish white, in dense 
corymbs ; leaves elliptical, lanceolate, tomentose underneath, an inch and a 
half long. 


The Botanical Register, 

I'his work was commenced in 1815: it has now reached to Plate 1662. U 
is very skilfully executed, and conducted by the very able, intelligent, and learned 
Professor of Botany iu the l.oridou rnivcrsitj', Joun Lindley, Ksq. Too 
much praise cannot be be&towed upon this work: the judicious selection of 
figures, their accuracy and faithful representation, are such as we may justly 
calculate upon, w’hen under the superiuteudence of so renowned a botanist as 
Mr. Lindley. I’he number for January, 1833, contains the following 
plants : — 

1. Se7iccio TuastUAg'nih, coltsfoot leaved fJroundselj Syngenesia Polygamia 
jliqualis j natural order C'oiiiposilic. This is a handsome greenhouse plant, 
flowering abundantly, 'riio petals arc purple on the upper side, and white 
underneath; the disk is yellow; leaves alternate, sharply toothed at their 
edges, underside tomentose. Scr.ecio is from Seiiex, old man, the naked re- 
ceptacle like .a bald liead. 

2. Soinndra gntthta, spotted-flowered. Peiitandria Monogynia; nat. ord. 
Solanaceu\ I'liis most splendid stove plant was introduced from Mexico by 
Mr. Tate, of Sloaiie street Nursery, and flowered the early part of last year, 
ill the stove ot Mr. Lamheut, Boston House, Wiltshire. The flower is funnel 
shaped, solitary, and terminal, of a pale yellow, inside the mouth of the co- 
rolla is marked with purple. It is fragrant. Leaves altiTiiate, elliptical, ob- 
long: it is readily increased by cuttings. Solandra, named in honour of Dr. 
Sola NDER, who accompanied Sir Iosepii Banks in liis Vovage round the 
\A^orld. 

3. iiaccohihhm papUlosnm, pimpled Saccolabium, Oyiiandria Monandria; 
natural order Orchide«e. Found growdug upon trees in Malabar, and other 
parts of India. Flower, the labtdlum is white, and the other part (sepals) is 
yellow streaked with reddish purple. Blooms Ang. and Sep. Li'aves dark 
green, strap-shaped. It is cultivated by being suspended against a damp w'all 
in the stove, in pots lilled with potsherds, mixed witli a little earth — Saccola- 
biuin from saccus, a bag, and labium, a lip, in allusion to the bagged la- 
belluni. 

4. Seinpervirmn villostmf villous Houseleek, Dodccandria PIcxagynia, naf. 
order Crassulacea*; a greenhouse ]>Iaut sent from the (hiiuny Islands; iloweis 
in ^ lay. Flowers yellow, in a branching evine. Sempi rv hum from seinjier, 
ever, and vivum, life, because of the species flourishing evni in the most bar- 
ren and parched places. 

5. 6V;/u/a narrow -leaved Sage; Deeaudnu Monogynia; natural 

order Labi^tac. 'Fhis pretty perennial species is a native of eh vated dry places 
iu New Spain, and Mexico; it grows two feet high. Flown s deep pure blue, 
with a little white at the centre of the flower. Leaves ol)lon<.\ linear, serrated 
and smooth. It recpiires to be treated as the Salvia fulgc'U'', and mexicana; 
in winter protected in a greenhouse, and tunied out in the open border in 
summer. It makes a line contrast with the other species; it iv easily propa- 
gated by cuttings. — Salvia from salvus, safe; its medical tjualities. 

6. MtUa bijldrat snow-white Milla, Hexandria Monogjnia, Asphodelea;; 
from the Mountains of Mexico, sent by Mr. Oraham, flowered beautifully in 
August, in the Horticultural Society’s (aarden, Loudon. It had been planted 
out in a cold pit, and excluded from the frost in winter. Coutioucfr- long in 
bloom. Leaves awl shaped : increased by seeds. — Milla, iu honour of .U'lian 

Hoad Uardener in the Boyul (Jardcii of Madrid, 
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7. Fuchsia ffloh^sa, ballooti-Bowered Fndwla, OcUndria MollOgylli|^ nat* 
ord^ OQagfiri« ; said to have originated Mween Fuchsia mlcrophylla and 
Fticfasia oonica. It is a most charminf plant; pivvimw to the I^obsosis ex- 
patidingi tbej form so many pendulotts crimson globe^ and are produced in 
protuMiQfi f when expanded the fine crimson se^al% and its puiple petals, make 
It additioo&IIy brilliant. The branches grow in a decurv^ form : leaves op^ 
posUe, heart sbaped at the base, aemninnte, dentate, and smooth. Fuefash^ 
in honour of L. Fnchs, a celebrated German Botanist. 

No. 12, FOR February, contains 

8. Rlbes 8pecio$um, shewy Gooseberry, Pentaudria MonogyRia,iiat order 
Grossulacese. A hardy shrub, native of Califomta, it was raised from seeds 
brought from Monterey by Mr. Collie, in 1828. It is propagated readily by 
cuttings. Flowers rosy crimson, very handsome, and like one of the hand* 
somest Fuchsia^. — Ribes, an acid plant mention^ hy the Arabian pbyrieiana 

9. Stachys albicauUs, ni bite-stemmed Stachys, Bidynamia Oymnospermia; 
nat ord. Labiatse. 1 1 is a hardy perennial plant, not of much beau^. Flow* 
ers rose-coloured, labio, striped. Stachys from stachys, a spike, the form of 
flowers growing. 

10. Axalea pAntica versicolor, changeable Pontic Azalea: Peniandria Mo- 
nogynia, nat ord. Kriceae; raised at Lord Carnarvon’s, Higbclere, Hamp- 
shire. It is a most abundant flowerer; its blossoms are in large clusters, each 
corolla diversified with bright yellow, rose of difierent shades, and white. A 
most beautiful plant, and now in many collections of plants in the country. 
Azalea from Azaleos, diy ; habitation. 

11. LevcofOgon parvifiOmtSy small flowered whitebeard; Pentandria, Monog}^- 
nia, Bpacridese, from New Holland, greenhouse, flowers in May, white. 1'his 
plant is by some persons called Styphelia parviflbra. Lencopogou, from white- 
beard, the hairy segments of the corolla. 

12. Brasavdh Perrbiit, Perrin’s brasavola, Gynandria.Monandria, Orchideae. 
From Rio Janeiro, flowers yelloaish white. Brasavola, from A. M. Brasavola, 
an Italian botanist. 

18. Schizdnthm pinndiits, hnmllis, pinnated sebizanthus; dwarf variety; 
Diandria, Monogynia, Scrophularineae. I'his very beautiful plant was raised 
from seeds sold in Loudon last spring by Mr. Cubing, grows about a foot 
high; flowers, flesh coloured, and deep red. U is a native of Valparaiso. 
Sefaizanthns, from sciot, to cut, anthus, a flower. 

14. GompholObinm capitdtvm, Decandria, Monogyuia, Leguminosss. Raised 
in Mb. Knight’s nursery, King’s Road; discovered in St George’s Sound ; a 
neat little greenhou^ plant, flowers, bright deep yellow, flowering in July : 
increased by seeds and cuttings. 

Ifi, Mosih&ria pinnatifida, turnip leaved musk succory, Syngenesia, A^^qiialis, 
Composita. An annual plant from Chili, grow'S two feet high, floaers Ju May, 
blossoms abundantly, white. Mosebaria, from the musky scent. 


The Botanical Cabinet. 

This Work commenced in 1815, by the very celebrated Nurserymen at 
Hackney, near London, Messrs. Lohdiges. It was begun with the intention of 
making the public acquainted with the plants in their possession, in a cheap 
form, and has now reached to plate 1900. J'be plates are very neat, and in- 
formation of the culture, &c. of each plant figured, is given. The observations 
introduced of a religious character, are very sq>propriate, and calculated to lead 
the mind of man from nature to nature’s Cod. It is a very pleasing and iu- 
itripctive publication. 

t. Bedyeh^mm Hliptlevm, elliptic Hedychium; Monandria^ Monogyniai na* 
tuird order, ^taminete. This plant was discovered by Dr. Hamilton, at Na- 
ramhetty, in upper Napal ; it is a stove plant, growing four feet high, flowers 
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in Augmt $ flower, white. It is readily increased by dividing the roote, re. 
quires a rich loam, and abundance of pot romn. Hedyohium, from hedy», 
sweet, and chion, snow flower. 

2* Tfifdlium uni^drum^ m flowered, Diadelphia, DecandHa, nattiral order, 
P^Uion^se ; an herbaoeonK hardy plant from Italy, Oreece, &C.,, flowers in 
July, flower, rose and white. It increases either by seeds or parting the roots, re- 
quiring light loam. Trifbliam, from tres, three, and folium, leaf, three upon 
a stalk. 

3. P^trdphila trfjlddfihne parted,TetrandriaMonogynia,nat ord Proteacese, 
a greenhow plant, native of New Holland, introduced in 1820: grows one 
foot high, flowers in June, flower yellow; increased by catlings, requires to be 
grown in sandy peat. Petrophila, from petros, a stone, and phileo, to love. 

4. MaxilldrUi Warreimaf Gynandria, Monandria, natural order, Orcbideae. 
This splendid plant was collected in Brazil, by Frudebick Warrg, £sq., 
and sent to Messrs. Loddiges in 1629. ft flowered in the stove, and grows two 
feet high ; flower, labellum fine crimson purple with yellow, the other part 
white and cream coloured. It is a very fine species, highly meriting cultiva- 
tion. It requires the stove heat, and to be potted in vegetable earth mixed 
with a little sand, increased by offsets. Maxilldria, from the labellum, re- 
sembling the maxillae of some insects. 

5. Vaccineumarbureumt Octandrio, Monog^mia, natural order, Ericose. This is 
a low shrub fi’om North Carolina, Florida, He, ft is often injured by winter 
in this country. It is an evergreen ; flowers in July: colour of flower, a pretty 
blush, requires peat and loam. Vaccineum, perhaps from the whortle berry. 

6. Iris bioSioTf Triandria, Monogynia, natural order, Iridese. Probably ana- 
live of tbe Cape of Good Hope. It requires to be protected in a greenhouse; 
it is a very charming plant. The contrasted colour of the flowers is verystrik- 
ing. The petals are a fine pale yellow, with a large dark spot at the 
base of each, and also slightly spotted near their junction; the plant continues 
to have a succession of flowers for several months. Iris, from iris, the eye : 
the variety and brilliancy of its colours. 

7. Cereus setosuSf Icosandria, Monogynia, natural order, Opuotiacese, bristly 
cereus. A native of Brazils, sent in 1829 ; it has a trailing stem, and rCots as 
it proceeds along, it flowers freely in August, and requires a stove heat; co- 
lour, under side of petals and the ends of the upper side rose coloured, the rest 
part white ; requires light loam, aud increases readily by cuttings. Cerens, 
from cereus, pliant ; shoots of some of the species. 

8. vM/^dris,Telrandria,Mouogyoia, natural order, Globularinae. A 
native of Switzerland, an herbaceous plant of low growth. Flowers in May, 
colour, fine blue; its globular flowers render it a plant deserving cultivation. It 
requires protection in winter. Globularia, from the flowers being in globose 
heads. 

9. RuSUia oblmgifdUa^ oblong leaved, Didynamia, Angiospermia, nat. ord., 
Acanthacem, from Brazil, a stove plant of very great beauty, blooming in Sep- 
temlH^r; flower, a very flue deep rose : it merits universal cultivation. Kequires 
light loam, and is readily propagated by cuttings. Ruellia, from John Ru- 
ELLCf Physician to Francis 1st. 

10. Westrinyia hngifdlia, long leaved, Didynamia, Gymoospermia, nat ord., 
LabiitSB. From New South Wales. Requires a greenhouse protection; flow- 
ers the latter end of summer; colour, pale blue slightly spotted with yellow. 
Requires sand^ peat, and increan^l by cuttings. Westringia, fitim J. P. Wert- 
RING , Physician to the King of Sweden, 


The British Flower Garden^ 

Conducted by that well known botanist, Mr. Robert Sweet* It is 
intended to represent the hardy plants of the flower garden that appear to be 
deserving of culture* The work is very valuable to the florist gardener. The 
number for February, 1833, contains the following plants 
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Mr*. ClaiVe (Clarke's) y, ©, 
CH^eUo (Brown’s) d. c. 
llefom.y.e. 


Hefiilm, y. e. 


Tiara, y. e. 

Vaietta, 1. b. sp« 

Victoria, y. e. 

William IV. (Clarke’s) ro. m. 


The Catalogue contains a great number of sorts, arranged on the abote 
plan, from 5a to 4^6 per hundred. — The prices atBxed te the sorta 
The proceeds in the sale of the sorts described in the Catalogue, is for a 
benerolent purpose; this is not particularised, but from the character of the 
Rev. Gentleman, we hesitate not to say that it is one worthy of support, aud 
we most heartily wish success to attend his efforts. 


PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

NEW AND VERY HANDSOME DAHLIAS, &c. 

The accompanying Ejigraving of Mr. Levtck’s Dahlia we are enabled to 
state (from having grown the sort ourselves) gives a very correct representation 
of its striped crimson flowers; bat the Plant, in addition, producesentire flowers 
of a rich velvet hue, and others of a fine hgbt scarlet, the whole making a 
reiy striking and highly beautiful appearance. The plant is a most abundant 
bloomer, and grows from fous to six feet high ; it certainly merits a place iu 
eveiy collection of this truly splendid tribe of plants. Mji. Levick possesses a 
considerable stock of plants, and as we have frequently had the gratification 
of witnessing Mr. Leviek’s anxious decdre to promote Floriculture, and for 
other persons to participate with him in the pleasures of Dahlia culture, we 
are persuaded that plants of this sort may be obtained at a very reasonable 
price. We have not heard Mr. Levick state the charge per plant, but as we 
know his object is not profit, we are persuadied the cost will be moderate, 
Mr. Levick possesses a number of other fine Seedling Dahlias, some of wlitch 
are very superior. We hope to have the pleasure of giving in future numbers 
of the FlorkuUurai Cabinet correct Engravings of several of them. 

CoiiBOCToa. 

Mr. Lsvicx’s Address is, Pinstone street, Sheffield. 


Mr. Appleby, Florist, Si James’s Gardens, Doncaster, has during the last 
summer been very sucoessRil iu raising a number of most beautiful seedling 
Dahlias, among which is a pure yellow, rich crimson, and deep red, of the 
ABemone-flowered varieties; but the most striking of any is a striped Dahlia 
of the common dass, the colours of which are as distinct as- is usual in a per- 
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feet flaked Camaiion. Tbe ground eolonr (as it is nstmlly called) is a ligbt 
lilac, and each petal has a broad deep rose-coloured stripe, fomed exactly up 
its centre. The speeimea we saw in September last, was a very compact 
formed flower, and perfectly regular in its stripes, and merits the attention of 
every lover oi these splendid flowera When we visited ^e garden of Mr. 
AvvaEBT, we were struck with its arrangement and order; it reflects great 
merit on its possessor: the collection of handsonie flowering plants was very 
extensive and select We were pleased with the formation of a small struc- 
ture for striking exotic cuttings in, and hope Mr. Afflbbv will give us a plan 
of it for our Publication. His method, too, of substituting flat pieces of glass 
placed over the pots of cuttings, instead of bell glasses, was new to us. Pre- 
vious to planting the cuttings, pots are filled one half or two-thirds, according 
to the length of the cuttings, so that the tops do not touch the glass, with soil 
or sand, &c. After the cuttings are inserted, watered, and allowed an hour or 
so to dry a little, the pieces of glass are laid flat over the pota Mr. A. states 
the glass does not require drying, as is the case with bell glasses; thus much 
time and trouble is saved; he toms the glass once or twice a day; the method 
is simple, efleotual, and cheap. Mr. A. cuts each glass to an octagonal form, 
by taking off the oornera, so that he states it is not so liable to be disturbed as 
when square. Our esteemed friend Mr. Mearns, Gardener to his Grace the 
Duke of Portland was, as far as we can ascertain, the first to adopt the above 
method, which be did when at the Duke of York’s, Oatlands, 27 years ago^ 
but Mr. Me ABM informs us he prefers the glass bemg left square, as being 
readier to take hold of, aud the glass a hen no longer wanted for cuttings, is 
useful for glazing purposes, and thus no loss is occasioned. Con. 

NEW DAHLIAS. 

We shall give a list, in this and the next Number, of some of the best Seed- 
lings of We have just received a List of Dahlias from Mr. Wjdnall. 

Nurseryman, Cambridge, and feel sorry it came too late for our pages this 
month. WC question whether the collection is to be equalled in the kingdom; 
particulars shall he given next month. The following superior ones are its 
the possession of Michael Brewer, Jun., Nurseryman, Cambridge. 

Queen of the Whites, very fine. 

New Camphor-scented white, very fine. 

JLwely Aun, deep rose, centre petals pure white. 

Incomparable Orange, shaded, and excellent formed flower. 

Purpurea perfectissima, rich coloured, well formed. 

Second Surprise, lively purple, very large. 

Ito* Austin, bright crimson rH, quilled, excellent. 

Raxnmoo Sanunoo, blaok| very fine. 

Negro, superb black. 

' Queen of Belgium, white, tipped with purple. 

La Favourite, orange and yellow, petals distinct. 

Levitt’s, lilac and crimson etripe. 

Priscilla, white and lilac. ^ 

Orange and scarlet-striped. 

King of the Yellows, very large and good. . 

The annexed are also fine sorts, now in the possession of Mr* Brewer, Sea- 
Nurtrtttyman, Cambridge 

Proteus, primrose and purple spotted. 
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Juliet, very £ne blush. 
iPoite^s Premier, large fine rose. 

^oiia.ooloured, dark spotted. 

Jufttiaia, very fine, splendid crimson. 

Rosea alba striata, veiy fine rose and dark lilac ftripe, gooi formed fiower, 
Mutabilis, crimson with black stripes. 

Catbuflhes, rose-leaved, fine striped. 

Fem^s purpnrea variegata, fine striped. 

Pencillia, white with purple stripes, very good. 

York and Lancaster, some flowers white, and others rose. 

WidnalPs caroa, very fine large purple. 

Noble grandissima, very fine dai’k. 

Reaute Perfect, veiy dark, with light crimson stripes, well formed fiower. 


REFERENCES TO PLATE NO. % 

. Veronica fruticufosa, fiesh coloured shrubby Speedwell, DJaadria, Mooogynia, 
Scbrophularinan. Clusters of flowers spiked, many flowered, terminal, stems 
erect; leaves elliptic, lanceolate Britain, perrennial, flowers in July. 

Veronica sajcdtilis, Rock Speedwell, Biandria, Monogynia, S^rophularinae. 
Clusters of flowers corymbose, of few flowers, stems decumbent at the base; 
|eave«! opposite, elliptical. Britain, perrennial, June, July. 

♦ Lobelia speciosa^ showy Lobelia. Peutaudria, Monogynia, Campanulacesc. 
I'liis very showy hybnd is said to have been found in a garden in Ireland, 
growing in a border composed of L6belia fulgenv and coerhlea. It is a strong 
free growing plant It is equally hardy with L6belia fulgeus and other North 
American species; readily uiercased by oftsets. Soil, two parts peat, or vege- 
table earth, one of loam, and one of rii’ersuiid. Plants of this showy Lobelia 
grouped among the scarlet and crimson species give it a very pleasing contras- 
tedness of colour. 

He$peris specimt^ beautiful roclcet, Tetradynamia, Siliquo6a,Crucirera. This 
beautiful little plant is from Siberia, quite hardy, perrennial, grows Six inches 
high, flowers April and May- Hesprrs, from esperis, eveuiug, several of the 
species being only scented at that time. 


UVEUIES, RExMARKS, &c. 

Q,l£ry. — 1 have availed my<*elf of the pleasure of visiting the gardens of 
many of ouPiu)biliLy and gentry for the last thirty years; the improvements 
gfil'Cled-iu almost every departiueiit are to rue quite astonishing, and on, the 
part of mauy practical gardeners I could name, highly praiseworthy, I intend 
from time to time to send you the result of my observations and remarks. 1 
have been very much pleased with the very marked improvement in the nu- 
merous beautiful varieties of my favourite fiower, the Balsam, and of the su- 
perior manner' in which they are now treated, the plants and size of flowers 
being so very much finer than what they used to be, even as late as a doreu 
years back. J shall be glad if any of the reader8,pf the FlorionUural Cahinei 
and VlorisVs Magazine would, through that ipedium, give me un account of 
the mode of management in producing flowei-s so superior. Flora. 

UuRRY. — Being an admirer of that very baudsome flowep the Gloriosa su> 
perba, and not being able to bloom it any thing equal to what I recollect 
seeing in a giuden iu NutUngbamsbire some years ago, I should be glad if any 
of your readers would inform me how to treat tlie plant, so as to flower it sue- 
peSSfully, / PRJSCILLA. 

UuERY* — I shall be glad to be informed bow to treat the Verbbna Melin- 
drei^ so UM to keep good plants through the winter, for turning out in beds 
during summer. I have failed nearly wholly for several winters* 1 took up 
uld plants with balls entire, aud potted them, also look otf a great uuipher 
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MtSCELJUMSOVS INTttEUOSNCS, 


Cleomc r6semn» roae« Iffto Jti»9» Augttit, P, tkk loaiQ* 

Do* pentaphy^lla, «hite» 2ft^ June, Aagutt, P. sandy loam. 

Do. specio^ssima, purple, 2ft., Jane, September, B. peat 
CommelUita cuoullita, blue, 2ft., June, September, P. B« light peat 
Gomphf&iia, globe, amarapthua 

Do. globb^ 2ft., June, Ootober, P. or B., varietiei as, purple, white, 

three colored, two co1or*d, and striped. 

Hibiscus afrioanus, white, dark centre, Sft, June, September, P. B. rioh loam. 
Indigofera endacapby'lla, scarlet, I ft., July, Septem^r,P. B. rich loam. 

Lom hispida, yellow, 2ft. July, August, P.B. sandy loam. 

Lobelia bypociuterifbrmis, purple, 1ft., August, September, P. B. peat 
Do. gena>«trHis, blue, I ft., June, September, P. B. peat 
Do. gracilis, dark blue, 1^, July, October, P. B. peat 
Lessertia annua, red, I ft., June, Au^t, sandy loam. 

iMOphosp^rmum erub^cens, rose, climbing high, Jnly, November, P. B. rich 
loam i though not an annual, it blooms abundantly the same season as 
sown ; requires frame or greenhouse protection in winter. 

Ibttts areniuius, yellow, 6in., April, P, B., sandy loam. 

Manulea arg^ntea, yellow, IJft., July, November, P. B. sandy loam. 

Do. vill6sa, white, 1ft, June, August, do. du. 

Mimbsa, bumble plant. 

Do. pndica, purple, 2ft., to 4ft., July, October, P. rich loam; though not 
an annual it blooms freely first season. ^ 

Salpiglbssis liueiris, yellow, 1ft., to 2ft., July, light rich loam, P. or B. 

Do. integrift^a, rose, Ift, to 2ft., July, August, do. da 
Salvia folibsa, blue, lift, all season, rich loam, P. or B. 

TENDER OR HALF HARDY ANNUALS, 

Requiring to be sown on a gentle hot bed, or in pots placed in warmth, til! the 
plants are up, and then may be removed to a cool frame or other sheltered 
placer, or when an inch high be transplanted upon a warm border, or gentle hot 
bed, till the end of April or early in May, when they may be finally planted 
into the borders. 

Ag^atum mexicanum, blue, 1 ft., to 2ft , June, September, rich loam. 

Do. angustifblium, white, Ift. June, August, do. 

Anth^mis ar^ibicus, yellow, 1 ft, to 2ft., July, September, do. 

AnagiUis indica, blue, 2ft., June, September, do. 

Argmbue albifibra, white, 1 (ft., J uly, September, do. 

Do. Sttipfafirea, sulphur, 1 jft., July, September, do. 

Aster chinensis, or China and German Asters included ; there are about 40 
varieties, as red, white, purple, bonnet, early dwarf, black, superb red, superb 
white, quilPd white, quilPd red, quill’d bine, striped red, stri^ blue, striped 
rose, striped purple, blue, rose, &,c. &c. 

Athan^ia annua, yellow, 1 ft. August, November, rich loam. 

Anchhsa italica, blue, 2ft. to Sft., June, September, do. 

Do. incarnkta, fiesb, 2fV to dft., do. do. da 
Ammdbium alAtum, white, 2rt., March, September, rich loam, not aomial, but 
blooms well first year* 

Astragalus reticulAtus, blue, 6in., June, July, rich loam. 

Do* brachyc^ras, yellow, do. do. do. 

Carthamus tinetbrine, orange, 2ft., to 3ft, June, July, sandy learn* 

Do. oxyc4ntha, yellow, 1 ft.,' to Sft. , J uly, September, do. 

C'allist^ma iodteum, blue, 2ft, July, Septemb^. loam* 

Calceolaria pinn&ta, yellow. 2ft., June, October, do. 

Cistus gutlAtiis, yellow, darx spotted, 6in., June, Septemb^, rich loam* 

Da salicifolium, yellow, mn., June, September, dd* 

Clintonia Diegans, blue, July, September, do* 

Calendula inexickua, yellow, Bin., J une, September, do. 

(To (fe coHthded nejct Month.) 
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MONTHLY TLOWC01TURAL CALENDAR 

FO» U4BCB. 

Aknvjils^ — if tlje soil be moderately dry may be sowa ia warm 

parts of the country, or situations well pratect^> early lA tlie month, but in 
cold places not until the end of the month; for if the seeda of many sorts 
have begun to ve^^etate, and frost operate upon them, they are often destroyed. 
The best method of sowing the small deeds in patches is, to have a quantity 
of finely sifted soil; spread a portion where desmed, after scattering seeds, 
sprinkle a little more soil over them, and then press it closely npon the seeds, 
which will assist them in vegetating properly. 

Annuals, TENnsE^see list, page 21*)^Such as have been sown and may 
be up, should have all possible air given to prevent their being drawn up 
weakly. In watering those in pots they must not be watered over the tops, 
or many of the sorts will be rotted by it. The best method is to flood over 
the surface of each pot, always using water, that is new milk warm. Those 
annuals sown in frames must be watered (when requisite) with a very fine sy> 
ringe, or pan rose to sprinkle with; but the best plan is to take advantage of 
gentle raiu& For any seeds yet requiring to be sown use fine soil pressed to 
the seeds, and when convenient, place the pots (if used) iu moist heat till the 
|)lanis are up. 

Auriculas.— Tbose.requiring top dressing should be done immediately, by 
taking off about two inches deep of the top soil, and replace It with some very 
rich, more than one- half of it should be rotten cow dung two years old, and 
the rest loam and sand. Immediately after this dressing let the soil be well 
settled by a free watering. By the end of the mouth the unexpanded blossoms 
will be nearly full grown; no water must be allowed to fall upon them, or the 
blossoms would be liable to sufter injury by it All possible air may be ad- 
mitted to the plants during tee day, only screen from cutting frosty winds. 

Carnations. — At the end of the month, the last year’s layers kept in pots 
or beds during winter, should be planted off into large pots 12 inches wide at 
the top, 6 at the bottom, and 10 deep. In each pot three plants may be 
placed triangularly, not planting deeper than to fix them securely. The fol- 
lowing compost is most suitable : — 2 barrows full of fresh yellow loam, 3 of 
welhrotted horse dung, and half a barrow full of river sand, well mixed; 
plant in it without sifting, but breaking very well with the spaide; place the 
plants in a sheltered situation out of doors. 

Dahlias— I f not already put into excitement, should be done as early as 
possible, (see page 3.) Seeds should also be sown, placing them in a hotbed 
frame till up. 

Hydranoeas.— Cuttings may now be taken off, cutting off the tops of any 
idioots that have very plump leading buds, about one inch below the bud of 
each cutting. These inserted, each into a small pot, and placed iu moist beat, 
will soon strike root, and will, with futuie proper treatment, bloom one fine 
head each, most str^ingly beautiful. 

Pai^aoONiUMS.— Cuttings now put in, struck in a hotbed frame, and potted 
off as soon as they have taken root, will bloom during autUmii. 

Fox«YAN?HuaE 8— should now be top dressed, as directed for Auriculas, only 
the soil used need not be so rich. Seed may now be sown; the best method 
is to raise it in heat, hmden gradually, and transplant when large enough. 

Ranunculuses— should now be planted, taking care no fresh applied dung 
is in the soil, nor should the ground to plant in be lightened up more than 
two inches deep. The soil of the bed should be half a yard deep at the les^t 
The best roots for flowering are Such as have the crowns high and firm, with 
regular placed claws.* , 

Rose TaEEa-^not yet pruned, if allowed to remain untouched till the new 
shoots of the present coming season he about an inch long, add be then short- 

* Since writing the above, an excellent method of cultivatiiigtias delightftil flower 
has been given us; It will appear next month.— C ondvctob. 
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encd by cutting back all the old wood to below whcr6 the new shoots had 
pushed, the dormant buds VI ill then be excited, and roses will be produced 
some weeks later than if pruned at a much earlier sea^ion. 

I'UBERosEs — should be planted, one root in a small pot, using very rich 
sandy soil ; the pots should be placed in moist heat till the plants are up a 
few indies, then they may be planted into larger pots, and taken into a stove, 
and finally into a greenhouse. 

Tulips. — At this season such as happened to be {affected by canker will ap- 
pear sickly, the roots should be examined, and the damaged part be cut clean 
out. If lt‘ft exposed to sun and air, the paj'ts will soon dry and heal. Avoid 
frosty air getting to the wound by exposure. 


PLANTS IN l<LO^\ER IN .lANUATlY, 

IN THE NURSERr OF MESSRS. ClIANDIER 3c BCCKINGITAM, VAlJXITALt. 


GenericName. 

Specific Name. 

Colour of 
Flower. 

1 Shrub, 
tree, her- 
buceons, 
|<»r nonual 

1 Stove, 
Greenhouse, 
or hardy. 

Sweet 

Scented 

Primula 

sinensis 

wliiti* pink. 

jilt rhue. 

Greenhouse. 


Corrae^t 

ispeciosa 

red. 

Is h rub. 

ditto. 


Ditto 

jalba 

white. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


D&phne 

jhy'brida 

purplish red. 

ditto. 

i lardy. 

sw. sc. 

Pauera 

Irubioides 

red. 

ditto. 

C Greenhouse 


Gnidia 

''iinph'x 

yillow. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

sw'. sc. 

Boroiiia 

‘piiiuata ' 

pink. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


Polygala 

cord at a 1 

purple & white.ditto. 

ditto. 


Ditto 

jheistvria 

ditto. ditto. 

ditto. 


Ditto 

lati folia 

ditto. 

[ditto. 

d.tto. 


Grevillea 

Dauerii 

Yellowish gr. i 

kill to. 

ditto. 


Ditto 

rosinarinifolia 

I’td. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


Lechenaullia 

foiniosa 

dark orange. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


Ditto 

oblata 

orange. 

ditto. 1 

(ditto. 


Cyclamen 

loouiii 

pui’plish red. 

Bulb. 

IJardy. 


Ditto 

\ermim 

ditto. 

ditto. j 

ditto. 


Fuchsia i 

niicrophy'lla 

red. 

shrub. 

Greenhouse. 


Linum I 

irigA uurn 

\ el low. 

ditto. 

Greenhouse. 


L'lnum I 

fla\ urn 

yellow. 

ditU>. 

Huidy. 


Jasminum 

grandiflorum 

white. 

ditti». 

Greenhouse. 

sw. sc. 

Acacia 

lophantha , 

yellow. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


Pimeh'^a 

dt‘cu«!‘'ata ,pink. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


Epacrib 

grand ifl ora ' 

red & white. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


Ditto 

rosea 

ro.se colour. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


Ditto 

nivalis 

white. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


Coronilla 

glanca 

yellow. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


Erica 

grandinbsa 

white. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


Ditto 

gracilis 

red. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


Ditto 

Bow^rra 

white. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


Ditto 

cerinthoides 

red. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


Ditto 

coloraus 

white & pink. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


Ditto 

mammbsa 

pink. 

ditto. 

[ditto. 


Ditto 

mut^bilis 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


Ditto 

mulliflbra 

white. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


Ditto exsurgens j 

orange. 

ditto. 

ditto. 



We hope to give a list and description of the beautiful Camellias which will be 
in flower during the next four months at this Nursery, 


mnaE, printer, mercurt office, Sheffield. 
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I LOHICULTIJKAL CABINEF, 

APllIl. isr, 183:5. 


I’Airi’ 1. 

ORIGIN \L COMxMl NK'.VTIONS. 


ARTICIiE I. — On the Culture of the Itanunciilus. By 

Mr, C. R. Carr. 

Seeing by your Introductory Rcnniils in JSo I. of the Florists Ma- 
(fatinef that it is your anxious wish to obtain and spread the knoN^ ledge 
of any successful results in Ibc culture and inaiiagemeut of llowers, I 
herewith send you the details of my mode of treating that most lovely 
plant, the Rami'uculus asia'ticus, or garden rtaniinculus, which J 
cultivate to the extent of many thousand roots. The plan I here detail 
is what 1 have practised for some years ; it has never failed of affording 
me an exhibition of vigorous line headed flowers; and to view ray beds 
when blossoms are in perfection, displays in miniature the closeness and 
evenness of a fine field of corn, with all the vririccl I rilliancy of colours 
which comprise my sloek of thousands of flowers out it the same time. 

Jt is a widely circulated, and an old entertained ojduion, that the 
flowers will become exhausted in a few years if plan led in tht‘ same sort 
of soil ; hut f hesitate not to say, if treated us stated below, that they 
will progressively improve. 

The piece of ground 1 select in which to plaut iiiv rin>{ iieail) level; 
this I choose for the purpose of receiving and retaining a regularity of mois- 
ture which very sloping ground docs not admit. Tlie soil is from eighteen 
inches to two feet deep, it is a strong loam upon a dry suh-soil. About 
the middle of October, I form my bed, making it about three feet broad, 
when much wider it is difficult to reach to flowers near the middle of 
the bed ; having trcuclu'd it over, and levelled the surface, I take niglit 

E 



ON rilE CULlUllE OF THE RxlNUNCULUS. 

soil fresh from the privy, and spread it entirely over the bed about half 
an inch deep ; this I leave exposed, the rains of autumn and winter 
wash it do^^n into the soil below before the jdanting season arrives. 

About the first week in March, when the weather permits, (if not then, 
as early afterwards as possible) I prepare for planting. I now stir over 
the surface of the bed, digging it not more than two inches deep. This 
is of imj)ortancc to the success of the jdants. 1 have invariably found 
that when the soil of the bed was lightened up much depth at this time, 
that a bad bloom (if an\) w'us sure to be the consequence ; but when left 
as firm as it settles to from October to March, and only llic surface turned 
over as above stated, no uncertainty lollowcd, but a regular vigorous 
bloom was obtained. After the soil is turned over and levelled, 1 draw 
drills lengthways of the bed, each about one inch and a half deep, and 
four inches apart in the rows. / have seven rows in a bed, and the 
outer rows are six iiicdies from the sides. Afte r the rows are drilled, 1 
i prinklc in the bottom of each a small portion of sifted road scrapings of 
a sandy nature, or livcr saud. 1 then place my roots in the drills atone 
inch and a half apart, and sprinkle a little more sand or gravel over the 
claw's and crowns of the roots. Tn covering the roots, J am very careful 
to do it with soil of a similar kind not sifted at all, hut broken fine hy 
the spade, 1 cover the crown of the roots exactly one inch and a half 
deep, this I ascertain by placing a few levelling stakes before covering, 
and smoothcii over the bed with the hack of llie s])ad<*. I have uniformly 
found that when the roots were coveicd as deep as two inches, that a 
production of roots above the crown of the old roots was the conse- 
quence, and the old roots perished ; from which circumstance no hloom 
iijipearcd that season, and the young roots generally decayed before taking 
u]) time. Nothing more is required to be done to the beds till the leaves 
of the plants are all above ground, when on a dry day, the soil which 
will have been lightened up by occasional frost, and h^ the leaves and 
: talks protruding through the surface, must now be pressed very closely 
and firmly hy the hand about the roots. In dry weather the beds will 
require watering. I never pour water upon them in the broad cast 
manner, for if so applied the plants are certain to sustain injury. I 
Jim always careful to pour it between the rows, and not to touch the 
foIiTgo. 

Early in May I begin to shade my beds hy an awning spread over a 
fixed frame, four feet high at the sides, and six at the centre ; this co- 
vering is taken ofl* at nights, and on all cloudy days, to prevent the plants 
being drawn uj) weakly, and thus render the stems unable to support tlie 
flowers. When the flowers are expanded, the covering is kept over day 
and night, and when required, I have a protection for one or both sides 
so as to screen from the injury of either sun or vain. 



ON I Hi: IRLMMENI OF A PLANT OF PASSIFLOIIA FDITUS. 27 
After the flowers have (decayed no %’iater is irivcn, but tlie roots are 
allov\ed gradually to mature. When the foliage is nearly withered, I 
tahe np the roots, retaining a little soil to each, this prevents them drying 
too rapidly. T place them in a warm airy room till the soil adhering is 
quite dry. I then pick them clean, and separate the oflsets from the 
parent roots, and keep them in an open drawer with ribbed bottom and 
sides, having the draw< r kept v.hcre frost or damp cannot aflect the 
roots. C. R. Carr. 

Marrh 2nd, 1803. 


ARTK^LE II. — Ohservaiions upon the treatment of a 
Vtant of Pa^isiijtdra with an account of it fi 

produce of fruity b$c. Ry Mr. Sir arm an, Systoii 
Park, near GraiithaRi. 

In April 1830, I planted out a very small seedling plant of Passiflo'ra 
edu'lis in a bolder at llic back wall of a plant stove. I’he border is two 
feet six inches wide, and the same depth, and is continued the length of 
the stove. I’he soil is c(iual parts of loam, leaf mould, and earth from 
decayed vegetables, the refuse ol the kitchni giiulcn. The plant grew 
very rapidly, and produced se\cii hundred and eighty four fine fruit the 
ihst summer, the hist iruit wa^ gatheicd in Decemher. J then desisted 
from giving the plant an} watei lor about a month. After that 
time 1 cut the shoots well in, and ga\e the jdaiit a great supply of wa- 
ter, it then made very vigorous shoots which co’iered the back wall, both 
cuds of the &to\c, and nearly met along the liont. It was also trained 
under the glass so as lo cover the back walk, the .shoots banging pendant 
for four or fnc fet t. It had a vciy singular and iiurhly beauaful effect 
when loaded with its line brown fruit, the size oi in egg, lliis af- 
forded a supply for Ucsert for about li\ e months. 

Reiiig desirous of giving tlie plant a greater i lor its growtli, and 
thus afford us a longer succession of fruit, J ihciiioH' took a square out 
of the partition, and trained a shoot into the gi’ccnh(*uwi‘. uhidi has now 
nearly covered the hack wall, and has there produced \:\ wards of three 
hundred fruit, sonic of which are not now quite ripe. \ plant has this 
season produced more than one thousand fruit. It now eovcis a space 
on the back wall of seventy feerlong by fourteen foot high, in addition 
to the ends of the stove, ‘*kc., as before slated, and has thus extended it 
self in less than three years. 

To insure a good crop of fruit, the first flowers which appear in April 
should be impregnated. The plant is remark abl) clean, never having 
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rnksn insect upon it ; tbe leavts are nied for and tlie 

ihtit rerj xnucli valued, being of a peculiar delicious flavour. 

4.1 hkye a plant of Passiflo'ia quadrangola'ris planted in a comer of a 
bark bed in the same plant stove ; it has ripened its fruit, each weighing 
tifo pounds and a half, but the flavour of them was much inferior to the 
edu'Jts. The Combre'tum purpu'reum in the same bark pit flowers all 
the year round* The Alpi'nia nu'tans turned out in another com^ of 
the pit has bloomed superbly, sending up six or seven very strong spikes 
of flowers at the same time. 

About three years since I turned out into a border in the Conservatory 
here, a plant of Brugma'nsia suave'olens, it is now twelve feet high, and 
has from three to four hundred flowers at the same time. The Aza'lea 
i'ndioa, a%a, hybri'da, phseni'cea are also turned out in the same borders 
and they hare grown amazingly, and are for a considerable season one 
mass oi flowers. The soil of the border is equal parts of loam and peat, 
the bottom well drained. 

John Sharmah. 

Sytton Parhf near Grantham, Feh. 20 , 1833 . 


ARTICLE III . — On the Cultivation of Bouvardia tru 
phy'lla^ and Bouva rdia JacqvUnniL By Mr. John 
Ferguson. 

There are no plants more deserving of cultivation in the Flower Gar- 
den than Bouva'rdia triph'ylla, and Bouva'rdia Jacqu'innli, flowering 
most profusely in the open borders, and their very graceful trumpet 
shaped flowers, formed in trusses, render them peculiarly suitable for 
ornamenting a flower garden. The duration of their flowering season is 
from June till November, and the nearer they approach the end of the 
sea^n the more abundaptly they blossom, and the more splendid is the 
appearance. 

Two quite distinct plants are about in the country under the name 
Bouva'rdia triphy'lla, one has smooth glossy dark green leaves, the other 
sort has foliage of a much paler green and very pubescent, (downy) and 
the leavers are less than the smooth sort. In the Botanical Register t. 
107, the latter sort has been described as Bouva'rdia triphy'Da^ variety, 
pubescens ; but since it was inserted in-that publication, it has been dis- 
tinguished as a species, and denominated Bouva'rdia Jacqui'noU ^ the 
latter sort is the most free in flowering, but the blossoms of the other are 
of a more lively scarlet colojir. Either sort is easily propagated by 
cuttings inserted in sandy loam, and placed in a frame on a slight 
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liot^bed ; tiio best cuttings for ikt pui|N>8e are young i^ts about three 
inches long, taking them off close to the old wood, these are potted off 
when BUiick, dngly into small 60 sized pots, and are kept growing in 
the greenhouse during summer. 

About the end of April or first week in May, if danger from frost is 
not appr^ended, 1 turn the plants out of the pots with entire balls, into 
flower beds having a very rich light soil. The Bouva'rdiatriphy'ila 
grows higher than the other sort, 1 therefore plant two or three romn at 
the middle of a bed with that kind, and the other rows with the Jacqa'innii, 
this arrangement of the plants gives the bod a very superior appearance 
to a flat surface. When 1 plant only one sort in a bed, T plant the tall, 
est in the middle, and lesser ones at the sides ; this is easily effected by 
cutting in the old plants more or less as required for the purpose. I^en-> 
ty of water is given the plants during the summer season. When at the 
end of the summer frost is apprehended, I take up the plants out of the 
beds retaining all the soil and roots I can with each plant, then pot 
them in a good rich soil, and after being well watered, I take them into 
the greenhouse. Here they generally flower till the end of the year 
When J wish to increase the number of plants, J put a few of the old 
plants into a little heat either in a stove or hot bed, about the end of 
March ; when the shoots have pushed a desirable length for the purpose, 
they are taken off and otherwise treated as above described. 

Peb, 32d, 1633. John Ferguson. 


ARTICLE IV . — On cuUimting the Lupi^nm muta'bilu* 
By Mr. F. F. Ashford, Head Gardener to P. L. 
Brooke, Esq., Mere Hall, Knutsford, Cheshire, 

The Lupi^nus muta'bilis was introduced into this country in 1819. It 
grows from four to six feet high and spreads proportiouably. The flow- 
ers are of a pale blue at first, changing to yellow. Whether the beauty 
of the flowers, their fragrance, or the handsome foliage of the plant bo 
regarded, each alike renders it highly deserving of general cultivation. 

In the mode of treatment I pursue, it becomes a most beautiful shrub 
for planting out singly upon lawns, flowering for several successive years. 
Humbly hoping that a description of my practice may be in some degree 
useful to a portion of the readers of the Floricultural Cabinet^ 1 transmit 
it for insertion therein. 

In the beginning of March I sow the seeds in pots of good rich light 
soil, plunging them up to their rims in a frame upwi a fresh hot bed, 
keeping the lights closed, and shaded when the sun is powerful, till the 
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plants make their appearauce. I then supply them plentifully with 
water^ and admit a free portion of air, in order to make them strong. 
When they appear in the second loaf, I pot them off singly into good 
sized pots and place them in a greenhouse, uhere they remain till they 
are grown to about twelve or sixteen inches high. 

When the weather is become mild and warm, (say the middle of May) 
T prepare the places where I purpose planting upon the lawn, or flower 
garden, by removing the subsoil to the depth of two feet six inches, and 
about two feet square, filling up each space with prepared soil, composed 
of equal parts of loam, rotten dung, and peat or leaf mould, the whole 
well chopped and mixed together. The plants are turned out with their 
balls entire, the ends of the shoots are pinched off, and a good watering 
is given to settle the soil round the hall of each plant. 

I am now particularly careful to have each plant well secured so that 
they he not broken by boisterous winds, for if not well fastened, being 
brittle, they are liable to be much disfigured. I am also attentive to pre- 
serve Uie plants from vermin, as slugs, &c. 

In the subsequent treatment I am particular to give them a regular 
supply of water, for their success entirely depends upon it. 

When the flowering is over and frost commences, I take off the ex- 
tremities of the branches, and protect the plants by means of stakes and 
mats. The main stems are also particularly attended to, protecting them 
by binding them round with hay bands, for if this part of a plant is da- 
maged by frost, the plant seldom or ever recovers. 

ITie mats aie removed in mild weather, to allow all possible fresh air 
at such a time ; if this is not done, the buds arc apt to push weakly : 
care however is taken to cover the plants at the approach of frost. 

fn the spring when all apprehension of strong frost is over, 1 uncover 
the plants, and cut each shoot of the preceding summer down to a cou- 
ple of eyes, the subsequent treatment for the remainder of the season is 
as above specified. 

By the above treatment to Lupi'nus rauta'bilis, T have seen it flower 
most profusely and beautifully for many successive seasons. 

F. F. Ashford. 

Mere Hall, Feb, I6th., 1833. 


ARTICLE V . — On the Culture of the Lagerstreimia 
dica. By a Lover op Flowers. 

There is no plant that T am acquainted with more deserving attention 
than theLagerstrro'mia i'ndica, and yet scarcely any plant ismore neglect- 
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ed in its cultivation ; tbe reason of its neglect can only be accounted for 
from the circumstance of never having seen it cultivated so as to exhibit 
its beautiful dowers. 1 am very conMent that every person who has 
seen it bloom to perfection will agree with me when I state, that it is 
one of the duest hot house plants, and highly deserving much more at* 
tention than it generally receives. It is not very uncommon to find large 
plants having the appearance of a badly transplanted scotch fir, quite 
brown, aud totally destitute of blossom year after year. However I can 
most confidently state that if the following mode of treatment be prac- 
tised, it will amply repay for the trouble, by a profusion of lovely, simple, 
elegant flowers* 

Lagerstr»'mia i'ndica is a deciduous plant, consequently it undergoes 
internal and external changes to a greater degree than if it had been an 
evergreen ; in consequence of which the plant in October is removed 
from the hot house to a cool place iu a green house and there kept in a 
dormant state till the first week in February. I then turn the plant out 
of the pot and partly disroot it. I afterwards re-pot it, using a rich sandy 
loam, and then plunge it in a hot bed frame at from 60 to 70 degrees 
of heat. 

As the young shoots advance in length, air and water is admitted ac- 
cording to the state of the atmosphere. The plant is kept growing in 
this temperature until May, when the heat is raised to 70 or 80 degrees 
which soon cause it to produce blooming buds in abundance. As soon 
as these appear a little perfected, the plant is removed to the plant store 
or conservatory, where the flowers exhibit themselves to tlie admiration 
of all who view them. 

When the blooming is over, the plant is again removed to a hot bed 
frame, which causes the foliage to assume a beautiful green hue, which 
if not done, the foliage would soon he very brown. I have had plants 
in blossom from June to October, by takingthem into frames successively 
and otherwise treated as above. The sized pots I use arc small thirty- 
twos. Plants are easily increased by cuttings, taking off young shoots 
in May, before the blossoms appear, inserting them in sand and loam, 
and plunged in a hot bed frame, shading when necessary, they very soon 
take root, and are treated in all respects as otherwise described. 

Feh, 5th- 1833. A Lover or Flowers. 

ARTICLE VI . — On the treatment of the Mimo^sa pudi^ca 
or Humble Plant. By Mr. J. Rock. 

The Mimo'sa pudfea, or Humble Plant, I often notice cultivated in 
stoves, but have not seen it grown in any other place anything near the 
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siate bf perieclion ix arrires at with me. f scarcely ever saw a plant 
elsewliere more tluin oue foot high, whilst 1 hare every season plants 
that attain from two to three feet in height, and spread proportionably. 
The beautiful foliage, singularity of its closing and dropping to the touch 
ai'e not all the attractions my large plants hare, for they bloom finely hx 
monlbs together, haring up vtards of a hundred heads of its dUe white 
blossoms out at tbe same time. 

The following is my mode of treatment. I sow the seeds about the 
first week in February in a pot of light rich soil, and place it in a hot 
bed frame, f sow three seeds in a 24 sized pot. When the plants arc 
up about an inch high, I pull up all but one ; this 1 allow to gtx>w in 
the finme till it is several inches high, and becomes a spreading plant. 

It may not be amiss to notice, that 1 have never found the plants to 
succeed well when transplanted out of the seed pot. 

On the first of June I removed the plant into a green house where it 
flourished till the middle of September, it was at that time taken into a 
pine stove, and placed upon the pit wall, the heat of which was kept at 
from 60 to 65 degrees. At the end of January I commenced forcing cu- 
cumbers and meloDs ; as soon as the violent heat had subsided, I put 
the Mimo'sa into the frame giving it a pot two sizes larger, where it re- 
mained till April ; it was then taken Into a vinery, kept at from 66 to 
72 degrees, and during the summer attained the size and beauty above 
stated. Although I have only described the treatment as applying to 
tbe treatment given to one plant, I have several more all of which are 
equally vigorous. I sow seeds every spring, so that I have a succession 
of plants for every summer, I have raised plants by taking cuttings from 
the old plants at their second year’s growth, and 1 And that by this 
meaus 1 can keep them perennial. The old plant usually dies the 
second winter. 

J. Rock. 

12/A, 1833. 


ARTICLE VII. — On the Culture of the Dahlia. By 

Vertumnus. 

The floral world are considerably indebted to you for the production 
of your little Work on Floriculture ; a work at the moderate price of 
your publication being much wanted. I subjoin a few remarks on the 
culture of the Dahlia, (suggested by the communication of your Not- 
tingham Correspondent,) which 1 shall be happy to see in your next, if 
you think them worth notice. 
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His method must of course answei very wdl^ if es^^e prop^tioa 
be not tbe oljeot ; but in the case c(f new and scarce sc^, would bax^y 
supply a sufficient number of plants. 

It is, of course, wdl known to most of your readers who cultivate this 
flower, that the usual course is to keep the parent stool in heat, taking 
off the shoots as they arise, until a sufficient supply is obtained. Alidge 
of bark is the best for this purpose, as it retains the heat longer than 
dung; but a dung bed is far preferable to strike the cuttings in, which 
will bear almost any heat, if ventilaUon is also attended to. 

The best time to take off the cuttings is when they have become 
[flightly ligneous, but before they have become hollow, or, as it is termed, 
in which state they are extremely difficult to strike. I inva- 
riably And that in dividing a long cutting into two, the part next the 
did root strikes long before the top oi the same shoot — satis&ctory 
proof that my idea is correct. 

A stiff clayey loam will, to a certainty, produce the finest flowers, 
though probably not in such abundance. This fact 1 have in many 
instances seen demonstrated. 

As to manure, I consider it should not (if the soil be not materially 
exhausted) be applied at the bottom, as it tends to cause sncb a luxu- 
riant growth, that the plant runs to wood without producing a satisfac- 
tory show of bloom. But when the plants begin to exhibit signs of 
flowering, it may be then advantageously applied at the top, either in 
the shape of manured water, or by placing a quantity of dung close 
round the stems, andcon veying its invigorating powers to the roots by 
means of the watering pot. This has also the advantage of keeping the 
ground about them moist, in which they much delight. I find a little 
peat mould (such as heaths grow in) materially tends to the develope- 
ment of stripes or spots in such flowers as possess these properties. — 
This should be mixed with the soil in the bottom of the hole in which 
they are planted. Allow me to add, that plants raised by dividixtg the 
root, will make a much more plentiful supply of shoots the next year 
than those raised from cuttings ; every dormant eye in the old root 
forming a crown, round which Ihe eyes of the following year will be 
found to rise. 

London^ March Ul, 1833. Vertumnus. 

P.S. It may perhaps be an acceptable hint to some of your readers, 
who may not have the best convenience for wintering these roots, to 
take care to have duplicate plants in pots, which should remain there all 
the winter ; these plants will generally survive when the large loots are 
destroyed. 


F 
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PART IL 

REVIEWS. 

The general Management and Propagation of Green-houte^ and 

Hardy Herbaceoue PUmU^ Hardy Trees and Shrubs, with the StnU 
best suited to their growth. By Mr. /oshda Manteli^ Surgeon. 
Octaro, 35 pages. 5s. Od. 

It appears to be tbe object of the author of the work before us, to describe 
the best mode of propagating plants, and to give a description of the soil best 
suited to the growth of each. To effect this, very considerable pains have 
been taken to extract from other publications only sudi portions as are really 
useful ; these, with the author’s own concise and valuable remarks, comprise 
more Floricultural informatioa than we believe is given in the Mine Umits in 
any other work. 

In addition to general directions for the culture of plants in each depart* 
meat, as the title of the work imports, alphabetical tables are given descrip, 
tire of the soil suited to each genus of plants, and of the best mode of propa- 
gation. The author assumes that every species of each genus requires tbe 
same treatment, and the tables are thus arranged. We do not agree with the 
author in this particular ; for although with a number of the genus’s of plants 
it may be correctly applied, yet both the mode of propagation and suitable 
soil which some species require, is very different from others in the same genus. 
However, as much is effected in the limits of the work as probably could be 
done. 

The number of species included in the genus’s, for which soil and propaga- 
tion directions are given, is abont thirty thousand. We also think the classi- 
flcation of the plants, ** as given in a diagram,” might be improved. 

In giving a description of the tables, we shall quote the author’s own in- 
Bftroetions. There are descriptions given of 14 kinds of soil, each iadicated 
by a capital letter, and 21 modes of propagation described by figures. The 
following is an illustration :•<— Abrbma, among Stove plants, oppiwitc to tiiis 
we find 1.6. £. On referring to the modes of propagation, it is stated, the 
plant may be raised 1 by seeds, 6 by cuttings of the young wood, planted in 
sand under a bell glass, and placed in a shady part of a Green-house, or Stove. 
Under soils, E indicates equal parts of }oam and peat, as proper soil for the 
growth of the genus. A indicates annual, B biennial, H hardy, T tender, G 
green house, S stove. Annuals and Biennials being generally propagated by 
seeds, their habits and places of habitation arc only given. After tbe tables, 
very useful methods of cultivating several particular genus’s of plants— 
Dahlia, Rose, Carnation, Tulip, &c. are given. We cordially recommend the 
work to our readers, particularly to young gardeners, apprentices, &c. 
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PLiUits figiued iu tLe foUuwmj; Periodicals ior Marcb, 1833 : — 
BoUtmcal Magaxme, By Mb. Cubtis and Dr. Hooker. Price ds.6d. 
coloured. 

1. Gtmghra atropurpisrm^ dowered, cloira Gynandria; order, Monan- 

dria ; natural ord^, Orchidese. This rare plant wag introduced by Charles 
Parber, Esq., into the Liverpool Botanic Garden, and brought from Dema- 
rara. It is stated to be the same species as the G. atropiirpureae figured iu the 
Exotic Flora, from Trinidad. Flowers of a browu purple, or chocolate colour, 
slightly spotted with dark browu tpot»* Culture: thrives when planted jn rot. 
ten wood, increased by division of plant. Gongbra, in honour of A. C. Gon> 
QORA, a Spaniard. ^ 

The present plant is closely allied to the genus, Cirrhsek of Ma. Broww, 
the latter genus includes the Cymbidium de^ndens of Mb. Loddigbs, and 
Dr. Hoobeb’s Googbra virid ipurphrea, and Mr. Lindley attributes a stigma 
occupying the apex of the column, and the anther situated at the back of the 
column ; but whatever may be the case with the Cirrhsek Loddig^i, (Cymbi- 
dium dep^udens) Dr. Hoobbr states that in the C. viridi purpiirea, the pro- 
per situation of the anther is to be terminal, though frequently when deta^ed 
it is suspended at the back of the column ; the same peculiarity is observed iu 
G. atropurphrea. 

2. Coh^iafUvOj tawny coloured, Hexandria, Monogynia. AmaryllidesB. 
This plant is grown in the fine colleodou of John Whxmore, Esq., Oldfield, 
near Birmingham. It is probably a native of South America. Flowers, of a 
tawny orange colour. Culture: it thrives in rich mould and peat, in a tempe- 
rature of 45 degrees; propagated by parting the bulbs. Coburgi^ in compU. 
ment to Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg, now King of Belgium. 

3. AfyVrine cluster flowered, Pentaudria, Monogynia. Myrsiness. 

A stove plant, the flowers are yellowish green, of very little beauty, the foliage 
is large and handsome. The plant was brought from Nepal in 1828. It thrives 
in peat and loam, and is increased by cuttings. My'rsine, a Greek name, syno- 
nymous with Myrtle. 

4. Eupinia irinervici, three nerved, loosandria, Monogynia, Myrtaces. A 
much branched green house shrub from New South Wales iu 1824. Flowers, 
white, very small. Culture: it thrives iu sandy peat, propagated by cuttings. 
Eugenia, in honour of Prince Eugene of Savoy, a patron of Botany. 

5. Symplocdf^us fa'tidus, stinking skunk weed, or skunk cabbage ; I’etrau- 
dria, Monogynia. Aroidese. It is a native of North America, consequently 
perfectly hardy; it was introduced in 1735. Flowers, outside of spatha yel- 
low spotted with purple, inside blackish purple. Culture : common gaiden 
soil, increased by seed& Symplockrpus, from scemploke, an union, and kar- 
pos, fruit, from their being combined with the receptacle into one body. 

6. Begdma reniformis, kiduey leaved, Monsecia, Polyandria. Begoniacese. 
This plant is prolMkbly a native of Brazil, it is a stove plant. Flowers, white, 
veiy small, transparent. Culture : thrives iu peat and loam, propagated by 
cuttings. Begbnia, in honour of M. Begon, a French promoter of Botany. 

7. Ledehoinria hyacmth\na^ hyacinth like, Hexandria, Monogynia. Smilacinae. 
A small bulbous stove plant, a native of the East Indies, growing iu moist pas- 
ture grounds, where the ends of the leaves curve backwaids, touch the soil, take 
root, and produce new bulbs. Flowers, small, greenish wUte. Culture: rich 
moi^ and bog soil, increased by offsets. Ledeboilria, in botionr of F. F. Le- 
DEBOUR, Author of Flora Altaica. 


Botanical Begisier, By J. Lindley, Esq. Price, 4s. 0d«, coloured. 

1. Crimson creeping Cereus, Icosandria, Monandria. Cactece. This most 
beautiful hybrid Chctus was raised a few years ago by Mr. Mallinson, Gar- 
dener to Sir Samuel Scott, from seed of Ckctus speciosissimus, fertilized by 
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Cactus Oagclliforniis. The flowers arc of a fine rosy scarlet, having the bril- 
liancy uf colour of its female parent, combined with the proliflc constitution 
and trailiug habit of the male. It is a hardy green-house plant. Culture, 
sandy loam and peat, increased freely by cuttings. Cactus, a name applied 
by Theophrastus to a spiny plant. 

2. Mnj:iU(ina racemosa, raceme flowered, Gynandrio, Monandria. Orchi- 
dea*. 'J'his rare little Maxillfiria is from Rio Janeiro, sent by Mr. William 
Harrison. It is very delicate to cultivate even by the most skilful. It has 
flourished forti short time planted in mos<, and suspended in a pot from the 
rafter of a stovt‘, in the garden of the liOndon Horticultural Society. Flowers, 
greenish yellow, with a crimson dotted lip. Culture, increased by offsets. 
Maxill.'iria, from the Labellum resembling the maxillae of insects. 

3. Catochorfvs lutcus^ IJexandria, Trigynia. Liliaceae. It was discovered by 
Mr. Douglas in California, and sent to the London Horticultural Society’s 
Garden, in 1831 ; it is a baidy plant. Flowers, two or three, terminal, yellow, 
with green centre ; sepals green. It is a pretty plant flowering in September 
and October, The blossoms continue unfading for a week or ten days. Cul- 
ture, it thri^ es in sandy peat, and is increased by offsets. Calochortug, from 
kalos, handsome, and chortos, grass. Mr. Lindlev adds, we refer Calo- 
chortus to IJliact*ac on account of its apparent affinity to Fritillaria; it never- 
theless diflers in a very remarkable manner in having its sepals distinctly leafy, 
in which particular it approaches Cotumelinea;. 

4. DuvAvn ovata, ovate leaved, Polygamia, Monsecia. Anacardiaceae. An 
evergreen shrubby plant from Chili. If trained to a wall and sheltered in win- 
ter, it succeeds in the oj)eu air, being about as hardy os myrtles. Flowers, 
very small, octandrous, greenish white. Culture, it will grow in any situation 
dry in summer, and well drained in winter, increased by cuttings of ripe wood 
struck in sand under glass in a gentle heat. Duvaua, so called after M. Du- 
VAU a French Botanist. 

5. Oncidium llarrhonidnumy Mrs. Arnold Harrison’s Oncidium, Oynan- 
dria, Monandria. Orchidem. This very handsome and distinct species was 
found on the Organ Mountains of Brazil, by Mr. William Harrison. 'J'he 
plant is easily recognized by its fleshy, slightly channelled recurved leaves, 
each of which is placed upon a little pseudo bulb. The panicles of flowers are 
about a foot high, and arranged in a graceful manner. Colour, sepals yellow 
with dark brown spots ; labellum yellow. C’ulture, planted among moss and 
rotten wood, it grows freely ; iuci eased by division of the plant. Oncidium 
from OgkidioD, a tubercle ; two prominences on the lip. 

6. Papaver pirsicum, Persian Popf^, Polyandria Monogynia* Papave- 
raceac. Seeds of this Poppy were received by the London Horticultural So- 
ciety, from Mr. Otto of Berlin. It is an annual, which would be pretty if its 
petals were not so quickly deciduous. It grows feet high, flowers in June 
and July. Flowers — white, with green at the centre. Culture. It is easily 
propagated by seeds. Soil — rich mould. Papaver, so called, because it was 
usually mixed with the pap, pata, given to children in order to procure sleep. 
The word Opium is derived from the Greek Opos, juice j it being the inspissa- 
ted juice of the Poppy. 

7. A 'strr aduherittvs. Glossy Aster, Syngenesia, Polygamia, Superflua. Com- 
posite, a native of North America ; a hardy perennial, flowering in September ; 
colour, pale lilac; grows If feet high, it increases freely by division ©fits 
rc^ts, and will grow in almost any soil or situation. A'ster, from a Star, re- 
resemblance of flowers. 


The British Flower Garden.^'B^ Mr. R. Sweet. Montbly, price 3s. 6(1. 
coloured. 

I, Calophancs ollongi/dlia, spotted flowered, Didynamia Angiospennia. 
Acanthacse. A dwarf, tufted, herbaceous perennial, with uumeious simple, 
slender, obtusely four cornered stems, about six inches high. It is a very 
beautiful flowering plant, and well mcrita extensive cultivation. Flowers, 
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funnel ihaped, somewhat campannlate, fine azure blue, with the lower lobe 
marked with numerous irregular purple spots. It is a native of Carolina, and 
has been recently introduced into this countiy by Mr. Dennis, Florist of 
Chelsea. I'fae genus is essentially distinguished by having an ovarium with 
two seeded cells, and the anthers spurred at the base. Culture. It requires 
loam and peat, and is readily increased by parting the roots. — Caloph^es, 
from Kalos, beautiful, and phano, to appear, beautiful appearance. 

2. Bartania olbksceni. White stalked, Polyandria Monogynia. Loaseae. — 
Discovered originally by Dr. Gillies, occupying dry water courseajn Mendoza. 
The genus is chiefly confined to the western regions of North America; this 
being the only one found in the southern hemisphere. The plant is annual, 
grows from 1 to 3 feet high, flowers solitary, pale yellow. Culture. Sandy 
loam, increased by seeds.~Bart5nia, in honour of Dr. S. Barton, Professor 
of Botany. 

3. Mnolhhra concinncu Pencilled Tree Primrose, Octandria Monogynia. 
Onagrarise. This very pretty dwarf species is a native of Chile, and was in- 
troduced last year from seeds collected in that country, by Mr. Ccmino. It 
is a handsome hardy annual, of easy culture. Flowers, pale rose colour, about 
twice the size of those of JE, rosea. Culture. Flourishes in rich mould, and 
increased by slips or seeds. iEnoth^ra, from Oinos, wine, and tbera, a catch- 
ing; acquired smell. 

4. Liatris odoratissLma, Vanilla scented Liatris, Syngenesia Polygamia 
^qualis. Composita;. A hardy perennial, native of Carolina. It was culti- 
vated in this country twenty years ago ; but the plant had disappeared, until 
introduced last year by Mr. Dennis, Grosvenor Row, Chelsea. The plant pos- 
sesses a delightful fragrance, resembling recently cut bay, which is diffused 
some distance. Flowers — purple, numerous ; flowering from September to 
November. Culture. It requires a peat soil, and to be freely supplied with 
water when growing ; it is readily increased by parting the roo^ Liatris, 
meaning unknown. 


The Botanic Garden. By Mr. B. Maund. Monthly. Is. 6d. large ; 

Is. small. Coloured. 

1. N^a gr&eilis, slender neja, Syngenesia, Supeiflua. Composite, from 
Mexico. Hardy perennial, introduced in 1828, grows one foot high, flowers 
in August, September. Flowers, yellow, which are produced abundantly 
The word N^ija without meaning. 

2. Zinnia tenuifora, narrow petaled zinnia, Syngenesia, Superflaa. Cornpo* 
sitsp, from Mexico. Hardy annual, introduced in 1799; grows two feet high, 
flowers in July, September. Flowers, crimson ; continues long in flower. It 
requires a warm situation, and a rich loam soil. The name Zinnia is derived 
from that of Dr. John Godfrey Zinn, Professor of Botany. 

3. PM6x Wheeleriana. Wheeler’s phlox, • Pen taudria Monogynia. Polemo- 
niacese, Hybrid origin. Hardy perennial, raised in 1824; grows three feet 
high; flowers in June, September; colour, rose. Phlox is a Greek woid, sig- 
nifying flame ; Wheeleriana is a name given to this hybrid plant after that of 
the person who raised it, Mr. Wheeler, nurseryman, of Warminster. 

4. Eryn^um Bour^dti, Bourgatis, Eryngo, Pentaudria Digynia. I mbel- 
lifercc, native of the South of France; hardy perennial, intr^uct'd in 1731; 
grows two feet high ; flowers in July ; colour, pale blue. The word £ry n'gium 
is from Eryggano, to belch, expels wind. Bourgliti, from the name of an 
eminent theologian and naturalist of Switzerland. 
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PART 111. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

A SELECT LIST 

OF GREENHOUSE PLANTS WHICH WILL FLOURISH AND BLOOM FREELY DURING 
THE SUMMER MONTHS, IF PLANTED OUT IN THE OPEN BORDERS. 

Withiu a few years the brilliancy of modem ornamental gardening has been 
most surprisingly increased by the practice of planting out in the open borders 
many of the most splendid and free flowering green-house plants. By this 
means a veiy considerable number of showy exotics are caused to blossom 
much more profusely than under any other mode of cultivation. 

Some of the kinds of plants are much more suited for growing in masses, 
as a bed of each,” than others are ; such we have marked with a star, and 
those which will thrive best in the air and smoke of towns, with two stars. 

The kind of soil each particular plant will flourish and bloom the best in, 
is annexed to them. We have found, during twenty years* practice in this 
department of Floriculture, that some plants when turned out of pots into the 
open borders, even in common soil, have a tendency to produce a luxuriant 
foliage, and but very few blossoms; such luxuriance, however, is easily pre- 
vented, by using a mixture of sand or peat with the common soil. 

In the list of plants here given, we have only inserted such as keep in bloom 
for several successive months; there are many other beautiful plants, os Gla- 
dioluses, rxias, Watsonias, and new AzMuas, Rhododendrons, See, that will 
nourish and blossom equally well; but their blooming season being so short, 
and at so early a season of the spring, as to be liable to injury, we have on 
that account omitted them. Pelargoniums are also omitted; the number of 
varieties, species, and colours being so extensive, we could not possibly par- 
ticularise them within our limits. All the kinds, however, will fiow'er freely in 
the open borders. Those of a luxuriant habit should be planted in sandy 
loam and peat, to prevent a mass of strong roots and foliage, and cause the 
production of flowering shoots ; and others of a more delicate habit, should 
be grown in rich vegetable mould, from decayed leaves, &c. and peat soil. 

l*he period for turning out plants into the open borders, varies with the 
situation of climate, season, &c. ; but it is better to be a week too late than 
run the risk of early destruction. We purpose giving some directions before 
the Autumn, relative to the best means of keeping up a stock of plants for the 
open borders. 

BLUE FLOWERS. 

Agathm^ cmlestis, 1ft Gin., May, November, peat aud loam. 

Ditto linifblia, ‘ift, April, October, do. 

Anagallis Monelli, 1ft, May, October, do. 

♦♦ Ditto Wfbbiaiia, 1ft, do. do. do. 
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* Csekst'ina ageratoidcs, 1ft, June, October, rich mould. 

* Ditto cajriilea I ft, June, September, do* 

Commelina cyanca, 1ft, July September, do, 

Heliophilla linearif61ia, 1 ft, June, September, sandy peat 

*♦ Heliotropium corymbosum, 2ft, May, October, rich mould. 

* Hydrangea hort^nsis, 1ft to 2ft, June, October, peat and pure loam. 

* Lobelia begoniaefblia, 6in., June, September, do. 

Ditto Er'mus, 6 in., June, Septemlir, sandy peat 

* Ditto senecio'ides, I ft, July, September, rich mould. 

Salvia afric^nus, 2ft., May, September, do. 

* Ditto angustifolius, 2ft, June, September, do. 

* Ditto chammdryoideM, I ft 6in., June, October, rich mould. 

* Streptocarpus Rexii, 6in., April, November, loam and peat 

* Witsenia corymbbsum, I ft. May, October, sandy peat 

CRIMSON. 

Alstraim^ria psittacina, 4ft, August, October, loam and peat. 

Azalea indica, var. igncsccns, 2ft., May, SepUnnher, (see page 8.) 

Amaryllis formosissima, 1ft, May, September, rich mould. 

Ditto Forbesii, Ift, 6in., July, September, do. 

Ditto do. purpCiroa, 1ft 6iu., July, September, do. 

♦* Calceolaria WheMeri, 1ft, May, October, peat and loam. 

Ciiphea Lllivea, 1ft 6in., June, August, do. 

VERY DARK. 

*♦ Calceolaria Youngii, dilccta, 2ft., May, October, rich mould. 

Ditto do. titra, 2ft., May, October, do. 

** Ditto Epsomiaiia, 2ft, May, October, do 

Lob^^lia mneronata, 2ft to 3ft, July, September, rich mould and peat. 

’*'♦ Lotus Jacobaehs, 2ft., May, November, rich mould. 

GOLDEN. 

Galaxia grandiflbra, Gin,, May, September, sandy peat 
Hunnemania fumariaefolia, 2ft., June, September, rich mould. 

* Mesembryauthemum aureum, Ift, May, October, do. and lime rubbish. 

ORANGE. 

♦* Calceolaria Fothergilla, Giu., May, October, rich mould and peat 
llom^ria colljna, 2ft., May, August, sandy peat. 

* Lechenaultia formosa, Ift, June, September, peat and loam. 

* Ditto oblata, 1ft, June, September, do. 

** liy'Chnis grandiflora, 1ft. Gin., June, October, rich mould, 

* Maheniia pulcbella, 2ft., July, September, loam and peat 

* Mesembiy'anthemum aurantiacum, 1ft Gin., June, September, rich loam and 

lime rubbish. 

* Ditto bicolorum, 1ft Gin., May, September, rich loam and lime rubbish. 

** Mimulus glutinosus, 2ft, May, October, rich mould. 

PINK. 

Alstracmiiiria pallida, 2ft, August, October, loam and peat. 

Chironia linioides, 2ft., June, September, sandy peat. 

* saligna, 2ft, June, October, sandy peat and loam. 

* Er(>dium incarnatum, Gin., May, August, rich mould. 

* Lluum suftruticosum, 1ft, August, October, peat and loam, 

* Mesembryanthemum Goribunda, Gin., May, October, sandy loam. 

Primula pne'nitens (sinensis) Ift, May, October, sandy loam. 

Stevia lucida, 2ft, June, October, peat and loam. 

Ditto salicifidia, Ift. Gin., July, September, peat aud loam. 

* Tephrosia grandiflbra, 3lt., May, October, do. 

PURPLE. 

Calceolaria arachnoidea, 1ft. June, October, loam and peat 
** Ditto purpurea, 1 ft., June, October, d<\ 
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* CalceoIiU^ tnsIgDis, 1ft. 6{n., June, October, sandy peat 

* Chir6nia fnit^scens, 1ft 6in. June, October, peat and loam. 


** Cineriuia cni^nta, 2ft, May, July, do. 

* Ditto lanita, 2ft., May, September, do. 

•• Lobelia sp^ibsa, 2ft., May, October, do. 

^ Ditto unidentita, 6in., May, October, do. 

* Loddig^ia oxalidifblia, I ft. 6in. May, October, do. 


** Lbtus atropurpilkreus, 1ft., May, November, sandy loam. 

* Mesembiy&nthemum violiceum, 2ft., June, October, rich loam and lime 

rubbish. 

** Oxalis specibsa, Sin., August, October, sandy peat. 

* S41via Grah^Un'i, 3 to 4ft., June, October, sandy loam. 

♦* Sen^o elegans, purpiirea, 1ft 6in., May, October, rich mould. 

♦♦Ditto veuustus, I ft. 6in., June, October, do. 

Talinum teretiiblium, 1ft, August, October, sandy loam. 

* Verbena intermMia, 1ft, June, October, rich mould. 

* Ditto pulch^lla, Ift June, September, loam and peat. 

RKD. 

Chironia decussata, 1ft 6in., June, October, sandy peat 
. ** Fuchsia microphy'lla, 2ft to 4ft., May, October, rich mould. 

♦* Ditto thymifolia, 2ft to 3ft., May, October, do. 

Malva elegans, 2ft to 3ft., May, September, loam. 

* Maniilea rilibra, 1ft 6in., May, October, peat and loam. 

♦♦ O'xalis Deppei, bin., May, November, sandy peat 

ROSE. 

•• Chironia trinerva, 1ft bin., May to September, sandy peat. 

*♦ Fuchsia bacillllris. 2ft to 4ft., May, October, sandy loam. 

•* Francba appendicul^ta, 2ft, July, September, peat and loam. 

♦♦ Hydrangea hortensis, 1ft to 2ft, June, Octol^r, rich loom. 

♦* O'xalis floribunda, 6in., May, October, sandy peat 
♦♦ Ditto Boweii, 6in., May, October, do. 

Salvia involucr^ta, 4ft. to I Oft, July, September, rich mould. 

♦* Swaiiiscmia galegiftjlia, rosea, 2 to 4ft, June, September, sandy peat 
Verbena veubsa, 2ft bin., May, October, sandy loam. 

WHITE. 

Aloysia citriodbra 2ft to 3ft, May, October, rich loam. 

* Aretbtis bicolor, 1ft, July, October, loam and peat 

* Chironia frutescens, albiflora, 1ft bin., June, October, loam and peat 
Ciner^a hlba, 1ft, June, August, loam and peat 

♦* Heliotropium peruviauum, 2ft, June, October, rich mould. 

♦♦ Lobelia macul^tum, bin., May, October, rich mould. 

* Ditto rugulbsa, 2ft, May, September, do. 

♦♦ Manulea (Buchnera) pedunculatsc, Ift. bin., June, November, rich mould. 

* Mesembryanthemum splendens, Ift. bin., June, October, rich mould and lime 

rubbish. 

Primula praenitens, Mba, 9in., June, October, rich mould and peat 
Polianthos tuberbsa, 2ft to 4ft, July, September, rich mould. 

♦♦ Sen^io elegans, ilba, 1ft bin., June, October, rich mould. 

♦♦ Swains6Dia galegifblia, albiflora, 2ft to 3ft, June, September, rich mould. 
YELLOW- 

Arctotis specibsa, 1ft. bin., June, September, peat and loam. 

♦* Calceolliria angustifl^ra, 1 ft. bin., June August, do. 


♦* Ditto bicolor, 2ft, July, October, do. 

Ditto corymbosa, 1ft, May, September, do. 

** Ditto Hibberti^na,2ft, May. October, do. 

♦♦ Ditto HopeAna, I ft bin.. May, October, do. 

♦♦ Ditto iutcgrifblia, 2ft, August, October, do. 

** Ditto Morrisoni, 2ft., May, October, do. 
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♦♦ CalceoUria pendula, I to 2ft., May, October, peat and loam. 
Ditto plantaginea, 1ft., August, September, loam and peat. 
Ditto pauicuUta, 1ft 6iu., June, October, rich mould. 


** Ditto polyantha, 3ft, May, October, do. 

Ditto polifolia, 1ft, June, October, do. 

, Ditto rugosa, 2rt, June, October, do. 

Ditto scabiosfDri>lia, 2ft, May, October, do. 


* Chorizeina naua, 1ft, May, October, sandy peat. 

* Coinmelina africana, 1ft May, October, rich mould. 

* Erinus fragrans, Gin. May, July, sandy loam. 

Enxdnia grata, 2ft., June, September, peat and loam. 

* Oenista canari^n&is, 2 to 3ft, May, October, rich mould, 

Heliantheinum polygalifulia, 9in. June, August, sandy loam. 

* Hermannia glandulosa, 2ft May, September, do. 

* Dibbertia cistif61ia, 1ft, May, September, do. 

* Ditto flexubsa, 2ft, May, September, do- 

** T.iuiim trigynum, 2ft, May, October, do. 

** L6tus anthylloides, 1ft., June, October, do. 

•* Ditto jacobjc'ufl, var. lOiteus, 2ft, May, October, rich mould. 

Trachymene linearis, 2ft., June, September, do. 

SCARLET. 

** Alonsoa (Hemimeris) acnti folia, 2ft, May, October, rich mould. 

*♦ Ditto incisifolia, 2ft, May, October, saudy loam. 

** Ditto internn'‘dia, 2ft, do. do. do. 

** Ditto linearis, I ft Gin., May, October, rich mould. 

*♦ Bouvardia triyhy'lla, I ft Gin., May, October, rich mould. (See page 528.) 

** Ditto Jacquiiinii, 1ft Gin., May, October, do. 

** Fuchsia conica, 2ft to 4tt, June, October, sandy loam. 

Ditto coccinea, 2rt to 3ft, May, October, rich mould. 

** Ditto globosa, 2ft to 3ft„ May, October, do. 

Ditto gracilis, 2ft to 8ft, May, October, sandy loam. 

** Ditto macrostt'^mon, 2ft to 3ft, July, October, sandy loam. 

*♦ Ditto multiflora, 2ft to 3ft, Maj, October, rich loam. 

** Ditto tenella, 2ft to 4ft., May, October, do. 

Ditto virgata, 2ft to 4ft, May, October, do. 

** Geilm chileiise, I ft Gin., June, October, sandy peat 
** Lobelia cardinalis, 3ft to 4ft, May, October, rich mould. 

** Ditto fulgcns, 2ft. to 3ft, May, October, do. 

** Ditto splendens, 3ft. to 4ft, May, October, do. 

** Mesembry.anihemum, cocciueum, 1ft Gin., May, September, rich mould and 
lime rubbish. 

* Ditto inicans, 1ft Gin., May, October, rich mould and iiine rubbish, 

* Ditto speciosum, 1ft Gin., May, October, do. do. 

Salvia coccinea, 2ft, May, October, rich mould. 

Ditto fulgens, 2ft to 4ft, May, October, do- 
Ditto mexiciina, 2ft., June, September, do. 

* Ditto pseudo coccinea, 2ft to 3ft, June, September, sandy peat. 

** Ditto splendens, 2ft to 4ft, July, October, rich mould. 

♦♦Seudeio speciusuSf Gin., June, September, sandy loam. 

*♦ Verbena chamaBdrif()Iia, (Melindres) Gin., rich mould. 

DARK SPOTTED, STRIPED, &c. 

* Alslranmiiria pelegrina, 1 ft, May, September, rich mould. 


Calceolaria formbsiun, 2ft, May, October, rich mould aud peat 
** Ditto Gellianum, Ift Gin,, May, October, do. 

♦♦ Ditto Y oungii, 2ft., May, October, do. 

♦* Ditto Youngii pMidor, 2ft, May, October, do. 

Ditto fulgida, 1 ft Gin., May, October, do. 

•* Ditto Martineauae, 1ft, May, September, do, 

*♦ Ditto Atkinsiana, 1ft. Gin., May, October, peat and loam. 

* Gaz4nia pavonia, 1 ft., June, August, peat aud loam. 

* Ditto ri gens, 1ft, May, September, do. 


Hibiscus hispidus, 1ft Gin., June, October, rich loam. 



-w MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

CLIMBING PLANTS. 

* Hibbertia gro8sularifc>lia, yellow, May, September, sandy peat 

This plant also makes a very handsome appearance, when planted in m 
bed, and allowed to spread over its surface, the flowers rising about two 
inches. 

I*6phosperraum emb^cns, rose, June to November, rich mould. 

Maurandia Barclayllna, dark purple, June to November, rich mould. 

Ditto antirrhiniflora, p^e blue, Juue to November, do. 

Ditto scmperflorens, pale blue, June to November, do. 

Trop'aelum peregrhiuin, yellow, .Tune to November, do. 

Ditto tricolorum, orange and puiple, June to November, do. 

Cleanliness is indispensably necessajy to the health of plants, consequently 
plants in gardens situated in cities and towns, or near public roads or streets, 
will require much attention in watering; for dust and soot falling upon the 
plants, closes np the pores, and thus prevents them perspiring byday,orinha- 
ling fresh juices by night. To prevent this, the plants should frequently be 
watered over the tops by means of a watering pot, syringe, or garden engine. 
At the spring of the year, apply it early in the morning; but when sharp 
frosts are over, do it in the evening. Whenever a plant requires water at its 
roots, it is advisable to pour it over the foliage, and thus effect a double 
benefit. The soil of the border should frequently be stirred by hoeing; thus 
admitting a free passage for air, water, See. to the roots. The above attention 
given to flowering plants, shrubs, &c. will be found successful. Most of the 
plants in the above list may be procured in large quantities at the principal 
Nursery establishments in the kingdom. 


TENDER AND HARDY ANNUALS CONTINUED. 

Cuphea viscosissima, purple, 1ft, July, September, sandy loam. 

Cllu*kia pulchella, rose, I to 2ft., June, November, rich loam. 

Do. do. white, van, June, November, do. 

Collinsia grandiflora, blue and pink, 1ft., June, November, do. 

Do. vema, blue and purple, 1ft., May, Juue, do. 

Dianthus, Indian pink. Sec. 

Do. chinensis, various colours, as red, purple, rose, pink, white, blush, striped, 
single and double varieties, July to OctobtT, rich loam. 

Eschscboltzia califomica, yellow, 1 to 2ft., July, October, rich loam; though 
perennial, it blooms freely sown every spring. Old plants require frame 
protection in winter. 

Eccremoc^us scaber, orange red, climbing 10ft, Jul>, September, rich loam; 
though not annual, flowers well sown every season. 

Genti^na humilis, purple, 6in., April, peaty loam. 

Gla^cium pboeniceum, red, 2ft, June, July, rich loam. 

Do. tricolor, red, &c. 1ft, June, September, do. 

Do. persicum, red, 1ft, July, September, do. 

Gilia capitatum, blue, 2fL, June, September, do. 

Do. do. white, %’ar. 2ft, June, September, do. 

Do. gracilis, pink, Bin., June, July, do. 

Kaulfussia amelloides, blue, Gin. to ift., June, September, rich loam. 

Lopezia pumila, red, Gin., July, September, do. 

Do. coronata, red, 2ft, July, September, do. 

Matthiola 4nnua, stocks, June, November, rich loam ; the varieties are nume- 
rous, as 48 Russian, 36 German and other varieties ; colours, peach, blue, 
lilac, violet, white, Wown, chocolate, scarlet, red, &c. 
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Minmlus fioribttodus, yellow, 1ft., August, September, rich loam. 
Nicotidoa, tobacco. 

Do. sauguinea, scarlet, 4ft., July, September, rich loam. 

Do. uepalensis, rose, 4ft., July, September, do. 

Do. braziliensis, rose, 4ft., July, September, do. 

Nol^ua paradoxa, blue aud striped, trailing, July, September, rich loam, 
.ffiflothera bifrons, purple and crimson, 1ft. 6iii. June, November, do. 

Do. Lindldyii, rose and pink spots, 2ft., June, November, do. 

Do. r<>bea alba, var. rosy white, spotted with red, June, Nov., do. 

Do. Romanzovii, blue, I ft, June, November, do. 

Do. tcnello, blue, IfU, June, November, do. 

Do. purpurea, purple, 1ft., May, August, do. 

Petunia nyctaginillora, white, 2ft., June, October, ^ do, 

Salpiglossis picta, various in colour, 1ft. 6io., May, July, do. 

Do. atropurphrca, dark purple, I ft to 2ft, August, October, do. 

Do. Barclayaiia, brown and yelloa, 2ft, July, October, do. 

Schizknthus Hookerii, ro^y lilac, 2ft, June, October, do. 

Do. retiisus, yellow, velvet and white, 2ft, June, October, do. 


Do. 

Grail ami. 

do. do. 

2Tt., 

do. 

do. 

Do. 

porrigens, 

do. do. 

2ft., 

do. 

do. 

Do. 

pinnatus. 

do. do. 

2ft, 

do. 

do. 

Do. 

pinuatus, var. 

humilis, 6iu. do, 2ft., 

do. 

do. 


Senecio, Ragwort 

Do, elegans, purple, 2ft, June, September, rich loam. 

Do. do. white, var. 2ft, do. do. 

Do. do. double purple, 2ft, do. do. 

Do. do. double white, 2tt., do. do. 

Tagetes, French Marigold. 

Do. patula, 2ft., June, October, rich loani} varieties numerous, as orange, 
crimson velvet, striped, and edged, both tall and dwarf. 

Do. e recta, African Marigold, 2ft to 3ft, Juue, September, rich loam, varieties, 
orange, lemon, and quilled. 

Talinum cilidtum, bright purple, Ift, July, August, rich loam. 

Trachym^ne emrulea, sky blue, 1ft 6in., July, September, sandy peat. 

Verbena Aubletia, rosy purple, 1ft to 2ft, July, September, rich loum. — This 
plant is biennial, but flowers freely the first season. 

Zinnia elegaus, violet aud scarlet, 2ft, June, September, rich loam. 


A LIST OF HARDY ANNUALS, 

When the seeds arp sown as early as the beginning o!* March, a great portion 
is generally destroyed by occasional frost j it is, thcrel'oie, advisable never to 
sow before the end of March, or beginning of April. 'I'he following observa- 
tions upon our practice we transmitted to the Horticultural Society of London 
two or three years since; they were priuted in the Transactions, and since 
extracted into other works. As some of our readers may not possess them, we 
shall give them here. 

The soil of the border is lightened up and broke fine, then a portion of 
very finely sifted moist soil is sprinkled over the place ; this is levelled ; the 
seeds are then sown and covered with more fine soil ; the surface is then 
moderately pressed, so as to close it to the seeds; this causes them to 
vegetate qmckly and certainly. An inverted flower pot is then placed over 
the patch sown ; this is allowed to remain until the seeds have begun to grow ; 
the .pot is then raised up and propped on one side, two or three inches high. 
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until the plants are able to bear full exposure, when it is wholly removed. — 
I'his covering answers several good purposes: — Ut It keeps the soil moist 
until the seeds have vegetated. 2nd. The Sun operating on the pot, produces 
a considerable heat, which brings up the seeds much quicker and certain than 
under other circumstances. 3rd. It protects them from frost 4th. It pre- 
vents the soil from being washed off the seeds, or the seeds being washed away 
by heavy rains. 5th. It also preserves the seeds from birds or mice. 

Ad6nis, Pheasant’s eye. 

J)o. aiitumiialis, crimson, 2ft, May to October, rich loam. 

J>o. Hikva, yellow, 2ft, June, September, do. 

l>o. a'stuhlis, scarlet, 2ft, June, August, do. 

Andro&ace macrociirpa, white, 6iu., Juue, August, do. 

Antirrhinum, Snap llragon. 

Do. moutevidense, red, 1 ft, July, August, do. 

Amaranthus, Princess Feather. 

Do. hypochoudriacus, dark red, 2ft. to 3ft, July, September, rich loam. 

Do. caudatus, red, 2ft to 3ft, July, September, do. 

Calendula, pluvialis, white and purple, 1ft, June, August, do. 

Do. hy'brida, white, 1ft., June, August, do. 

Do. stellata, orange, 2ft, June, September, do. 

Centanrea bluebottles, &c. 

Ditto cy 'anus, 3ft, June, September, colours various, as white, flesh, blue, 
purple, and striped varieties; rich loam. 

Chrysanthemum curinatum, white, purple e}e, Ift. to 2ft, July, October, rich 
loam. 

Do. corunilrium, 3flt. to 4ft, June, September, colours various, as 

white, yellow, golden, butV, and quilled, rich loam. 

Commeliua tuberosa, blue, Ift, June, July, rich loam. 

Do. ca'Iestis, sky blue, 2ft., June, September, rich loam. — These are not 

annuals, but bloom freely the first season, 'fhe old roots may be annually 
taken up and pre^er^ed as Dahlias during winter. 

Convolvulus tricolor, striped blue, &e.,3ft, July, August, rich loam. 

Do. albiflonis, white, Ift, July, .August, do. 

Calliupsis bicolor (Coreopsis tinctoria) golden and dark eye, 2ft. Gin., May, 
September. If too rich a loam, the plant runs too much into foliage, and 
few flowered. 

Do. Atkiusoin'ana, yellow’ aud brown eye, 2ft, Juue, November, soil as 
above. 

Delphiiium Larkspur. 

Do. Ajaeis, rocket, 1ft. to 2rt, June to September, varieties numerous, 

as dwarf, rocket, rose, tall rocket, tall rose, &.c. 

Do. cousolida, branching, 2ft to 3ft, June to November, varieties iiii- 

ineroms, as fine rose, blue, pale blue, striped rose and blue, unitjue rose, 
unique, neapolitaii, Ac. 

F.htoca multiflora, pink, 1ft- Gin., May, July, rich loam. 

Do. Franklinui, pink, 1ft, Gin., May, July, do. 

K'chium violaceum, violet, 2fL. to 3ft, July, October, rich loam. This is not 
an annual but flowers freely the first season, 
lielianthus (sunflower) annuiis, 2ft. to Gft., June to October, rich loam, sorts 
various, os tall yellow, dwarf, extra double, &c. 

Do. ovatus, yellow, 4ft, June, October, rich loam. 

Helianthus lentieuUris, yellow, Gft, August, September, rich loam. 

Do. pclitdaris, yellow, Gft, August, November, do. 

Jb6ris odorata, white, Gin., Juue, August, do. 

Do. spatulhta, purple, Gin., June, August, do. 

Do. umbell^ta, purple, 1ft, June, August, do. 

Lithyrus, sweet peas, Ac. 

Do. odoratus, 3ft to 7ft, July, October, rich loam, colours and varieties 
numerous, as purple, scarlet, striped scarlet, w bite, yellow, black, painted 
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lady, top knot Tangier peas, as Lord Anson’s red, Lord Ansoh’s white, 
large scarlet, small scarlet, yellow winged, red winged, &c. 

Lobelia erinoides, pale blue and white, 6iu., July September, rich sandy loam. 

This plant is biennial, but flowers freely the first season. 

Do. bicolor, pale blue, 6in., July, August, rich sandy loom. 

Lupiuus liiteus, yellow, 2ft., July, September, rich loam. 

Do. bicolor, pale blue, 6in., July, September, do. 

Lotus areuarius, yellow, 6in., April, May, do. 

Do. ardbicus, pink, 6in., July, September, do. 

Do. congugatus, purple, bin., July, August, do. 

Ly 'chnis c'celi rosa, rosy iiesh, 1 ft.,,luly, September, do. 

Mtilope trifida, deep rose, 2fL., June, SeptembcT, do. 

Macropodium laciuiatuni, while, ift., .hiue, September, sandy rubbish. 

Madia elegans, yellow, Ift. Giii-, July, August, rich loam. 

Nigclla hispaniea, blue, 1ft. Gin., June, September, rich sandy loam. 

Oxalis Dill6nii, yellow, 2ft., May, August, saudy peat. 

Papaver (poppy) somniferum, 1ft. to 3ft., June, October, rich loam, colours 
and varieties numerous, as carnation, picotee, new fringed, double w bite, 
doable black, scarlet, flesh coloured, In own Itaiuinculus, dwarf Chinese, 
dwarf French, Flemish, &,c. 

Prisinatoearpus, (Venus’ looking glass) sjieculum, purple and white varieties, 
May, August, sandy loam. 

Plectoct'phalus Americaims, lilac, 3ft., August, September, sandy loam. 


Pterocf'phaliis Taillantii, blue, ift., July, August, do. 

Saponaria calabrica, red, Ift, August, September, do. 

Siiene Armeria, rose, 1ft. Gin., June, September, do. 

Do. do. white, 1ft. Gin., do. do, do. 

'J’ropoeluin, (Nasturtium) new dwarf, 

Do. maj us, orauge and jellow, 2ft, July, October, do. 

Valerianella cougesta, rose, 1ft, July, August, do. 


REFERENCES TO PLATES. 

(For the Srhizanthus , — see No. 1. Page 14.) 

[We Lave reason to think that w'^e w’crc not clearly undc^tood last Moulli as to tlio 
number of Plates iuteiulecl to bo gi\en iu this work, — on that accuuut we havo 
been induced to give what we consider an extra Plate this Month. In future, 
every number w’ill havo one leaf of Plates, contaiiiiog from one to four Plants, 
coloured, which, eousidcring the price of our i’uUicatiiui, w'ill, weliavo no doubt, 
be satisfactory to our uumcruiis friends Occasionally an extra one will bo 
given.] 

Pinguicula vulgarh, common Butlerwort, Diandil.i, Monogynia,Spur cylin- 
drical. Plant smooth, covered with small trau^-pareiii tj-dint ; leaves radical, 
egg-shaped, fleshy, with the edges involute, pale ginn; flowers drooping, 
purple, scape slightly hairy tow'ards the top. Perennial ; tlowcrs in J une, .1 uly ; 
grows ill marshy places, especially w'et heaths, common in tlie North of Flug- 
land and iu Scotland. Pinguicula, from Pingni'', fat, greasiiicss of the leaves. 

Veronica QOicinaliSy common Speedwell, Diandria, Moi tjgynia, Schrojihu- 
larinm. Clusters spiked, lateral stems procumbent, flower stalks shorter than 
the bi'acteas, capsule inversely heart-shaped. Perennial^ plentiful on dry- 
sandy banks, in open pastures, heaths, and in dry woods; flowers in May and 
June. Veronica, name of a Princess. 

Ojcdlis cremita, Crenate petalled Wood Sorrel, Decandria Pentagynia, nat. 
ord. Oxalidem. I’his plant is a native of Lima, and was brought to- this 
country in 1830, by Mr. Douglas. The plant is very productive of tubers, 
exactly re.sembliug potatoes. 1’he flowering stem dies annually ; when the 
tubers are found entirely separate, they are about two inches long, and an 
inch iu diameter ; when raw, they arc slightly sub-acid, but on being boikd 
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they lose it entirely, and taste similar to the potatoe. In 1832, a plant was 
planted in the garden of Mrs. tiURST, Great Roper’s Hall, near Brentwood, in 
Essex, and has succeeded very well. It was first put into a small pot at the 
end of April, and at the Md of May turned out, with an entire ball of earth, 
into the flower garden. Tie root planted was about half an ounce in weight, 
and it produced ninety, in a space of ground not more than 9 inches square ; 
the weight produced was upwards of four pounds; the roots when boiled, it is 
stated, were of a more agreeable flavour than the potatoe. The plant is cul- 
tivated ubundautly in the gardens about Lima as a salad, for which purpose 
its succulent stems and acid flavour strongly recommend it. The plant grows 
freely in the open border, is readily increased by cuttings as well as by the 
tubers, which should be treated iu all respects as potatoes. Oxiilis from Oxys, 
acid, the taste of the leaves. 

Adenophora vtriiciltatay whorl leaved Adenophora, Pentandria Monogj^nia. 
Campauulacese. A singular and rare plant, native of the meadows on the 
banks of the river Dovolgin, in Eastern Tartary. It has been recently intro- 
duced by Mr. Anujsrson, of the Chelsea Botanic <*ardeu ; flowers from July 
to September. It succeeds well in the open border, iu sandy peat and loam ; 
is readily increased by seeds, or pai'tiug the root. Adenophora from Aden, a 
gland, phoreo to bear. 


QUERIES, ANSWERS, REMARKS, &c. 

Query. — I hail with unfeigned pleasure the announcement, which has just 
been put into my hands, of your FloricuUurttl Cabinet, which is in promiae 
every thing I could wish, and which is very much wanted. But without 
offence, let me hope that all the promises of the prospectus will be Jeept, It is 
the breaking faith with the subscriber, after the publication of a few numbers, 
which is the cause of the failure of periodical works. — I hope that Suburban 
Gardens will have their share of your attention. Many, like myself, who are 
confined within the smoky atmosphere of London all day, enjoy, beyond mea- 
sure, our little strips of gardi n at the outskirts of the town, morning and even- 
ing ; but we have much to contend with besides smoke and pent up air. We 
want a knowledge of those plauts which will stand smoke, and the best modes 
of cultivating them. And here I cannot but lament that the catalogues of 
London Seedsmen are not made upon a better plan. At present they are 
entirely destitute of information as to height, colour, and time of flowering ^ 
and whether or not certain seeds and plants arc fit for the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Metropolis — all very essential jioiuts ; cousecpiently, on pur- 
chasing new seeds or plants, their proper situation on the parterre is a matter 
of doubt and uncertainty, and the situation is often glaringly absurd. The 
information, frequently reluctantly gi\cii by the shopman, is generally incor- 
rect, and sometimes even at the best shops mistakes occur as to seeds, A,c. 1 
could mention several within my own knowledge. 1 hope you will endeavour 
to reform these matters. — As a proof of my good will towards your intended 
periodical, 1 shall influence all my gardening friends as far as jiossible in your 
favour, and I have little doubt that they will support the work if it continues 
as well as it promises to commence. Keep out of your pages exti’aneous 
matters and it will do. 

There are two or three things on which I should be glad of information. — 
Is human urine a beneficial manure? and if so, how should it be applied — iu 
a liquid slate, or mixed with dung? — ^I'he same as to soap suds. 

Have any experiments been made on milk % and if so, what is the result? — 
I am now trying it on two or three auriculas ; I shall let you know my success.* 

1 want a plan for a moveable awning for a small tulij) bed, which may be 
removed to a ranunculus bed, pink bed, &c. My beds lie in succession, my 
gai^tm being a long narrow slip. I should be much obliged if you, or your 
correspondents, could give me such a plan. 1 have thought that something 
of the kind might be made to go on wooden wheels. 

Chelsea, Feb. 12, T83B. Snowdrop. 

* Wc shall be glad to receive the result from ow respected correspondent. 
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Query. — I am desirous of amusing myself with that greatest solace next to 
religion, the culture of Flowering Plants, suitable for a flower garden. I 
wish to cultivate principally what are termed Florist’s flowers, such as Poly- 
anthuses, Carnations,* Ranunculuses, Pinks, Hyacinths, Tulips, and Dahlias. 
I should be greatly obliged to any of the readers Floricultural Cabinet, 

who are acquainted with the flowers specified, to pve me a list of about two 
dozen of the best sorts of each, with a short description of the colours, &c. of 
each, and where I might be likely to purchase the sorts. T. J. Risby. 

Query. — In the summer of 1831, 1 visited an Horticultural exhibition near 
London, at which 1 found a most striking Dahlia, called **Levick*s Incompa- 
rable.” 'I’he sort very probably is now become pretty general. The flowers 
I saw were particularly striking; the ground colour being a crimson red, and 
about one inch of the end of each petal was pure white. 1 was very soli- 
citous to obtain the sort. I did so in the spring of 1B32, and was assured the 
kind i received was correct. 1 planted it in rather a poor soil according to 
instructions given me, but f had not one tipped flower during the season, — 
all were self-coloured. 1 wish to have the plant with its tipped flowers. If 
any of the readers of the Florists’ Magazine can give me instructions to obtain 
what I desire, J shall be greatly obliged- Dahlia. 


MEETINGS OF HORTICUT/rURAL, BOTANICAL, AND FLORIST 
SOCIETIES, fiwc. 

Newcastle Horticultural Society. 

The first general Meeting of this Society, for the prevent }ear, was held in 
the Music Hall, Newcastle, a few day*' since. Prizes for flowers were awarded 
as follows: — 1’he best exotic jilant in flower, Camellia corallina, to J. G. 
Clarke, Eaq. The best Bouquet, to Mr. Ireland, Gardener to W. Donkin, 
Esq. 

1'he following plants were exhibited amongst many others; double red 
Camellia; red Warrahtah Camellia; myrtle leaved Camellia; Cineraria cru- 
euta,and Amary'llis JohnsoniAna, from the garden of W. Losh, Esq ; Camel- 
lias, corallina ; Dianthiflora or carnation Warratah, and Sasanqua riisea; also 
Caladium bicolor, from J. G. Clarke, Esq.; double striped Camellia, from 
Mrs. Bewickk ; BlMiaTanker\iIlia*, from A. Donkin, Esq.; Euphorbia splen- 
dens, from Messrs. Falla. 'J'he Committee have awarded the silver medal to 
Mr, Kelly, Gardener to A. Donkin, Esq., for an Essay on the Cultivation of 
Triverauia cocci neum. 

Caledonian Society. 

A general meeting of the Society was held on March 7th in a large apart- 
ment of the Waterloo Hotel, Edinburgh. Sir 1\ D. l.vuDER, Bart., in the 
Chair. Prizes were awarded as fidlows. — Best six H}auiiths of the in*west va- 
rieties, Mr. Kelly, propagator to Messrs. Dk kson and hoNs. Finest seedling 
Camellia, raised in Scotland, with an account of its history and origin, to Mr, 
Cunningham. Comely Bank Nursery. 

Of the plants sent for exhibition, the following wen conspicuous. Tw'O 
splendid plants of Azalea ledifulia, (white Chinese A/^lea,) ( innam6mum 
v^rum,in full fruit, Galanthus plicatus, a pretty snowdroji , A'lax cxigua, A'jax 
Sana, Acacia affi'nis, flowered in the open air at CaimonnulK; E'pacris im- 
pressa from Professor Dunbar,; Rhododendron arborcum hv'bndtun; E'ricii 
Linuacoides; Platylobium parviflorum; Xerauthemum prohleinm aud Ardisia 
crenul^ta. 


MONTHLY FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR, 

FOR APRIL. 

Annuals, Hardy, — (See page 43.) 

Annuals, Tender, -HSee page 42.) 

Auriculas, — Will now be in flower, they will require protection from rains^ 
and mid-day sun. The plants will require a free supply of water ; to water 
occasioually with manure water greatly inipro\es the flowers; care should be 
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taken not to apply it over the foliage. When the trusses of flowers are fortnedy 
if there are more flowers upon each than can conveniently expand, the smalt 
and centre ones should be cut cut, so as to leave about six. 

Campa'nula pyramida'ms. — Offsets or cuttings should now be taken from 
old plants, and be planted'in some fine rich soil and peat, and covered with a 
hand glass, or they may be struck in heat; after they have struck root, they 
should be planted in rows nine inches apart, in a shady place in the common 
soil of the garden. If they be not planted in a shady place they are liable to 
blossom the first year, which are certain to be weakly and late ; but allowing 
them to remain for one year in the place described, then be taken np and 
potted in large pots, using a very rich compost, they will be found to flower 
luxuriantly. J. Brown, .Jcn. 

Carnations. — S ee last month’s directions, 

China Rose. — Plants of the tender kinds, as yellow, sweet scented, &,c., 
now placed in heat soon push forth shoots, when they are two or three inches 
long, cut off close to where they last pushed from, inserted in sandy loam and 
placed in moist heat, the}^ soon strike root, and will make fine blooming plants 
for the summer and autumn. Rose trees may still be grafted, the mode of 
cleft grafting is the most successful, taking care to let the bark of the scion 
come in contact with the bark of the stock. Cuttings of various plants suited 
for open borders, as Calceol^ias, Salvias, &.C., should now be put in, sti'iking 
them in moist heat. 

Dahlia Seeds — should now be sown, if not done before; place them in 
moist heat. When the plants have made two leaves, transplant them singly 
into small pots, to he turned out in the open ground at the regular season. 

Erythri'na Cri'sta Ga'i.li — cuttings may now be struck, }See page 6.) 

Eri'ca (Cape Heath’s) — cuttings of some sorts may now be successfully 
struck, ■the greater portion strike root freely when the young wood is taken, 
after it has become sufficiently firm so as to prevent its damping off. The 
pots for their reception should be filled to within an inch and a half of the top, 
with broken pot or coarse ashes, the upper part of which should be of a smaller 
size than those below; over which should be placed a thin layer of Fog,(Hyp- 
iium) a moss so called, to prevent the sand from w orking down amongst the 
draining; the pot should then be filled with fine sifted pit sand, and be pressed 
down very firm. After being well watered, it is fit for the ctittings. The cut- 
tings should be cut off where the last shoots pushed from. The leaves should 
be s: ripped off about half the leugth of each cutting, and the ends cut clean. 
In inserting the cuttings, press the sand close to the stems, and finish by wa- 
tering well. Bell glasses need not be used. M. Nah, on Heath’s. 

Herdaceovs Perennials — should now be divided and re-planted ; also 
biennials, as Sweet William, &c., should he planted for blooming this season. 

Mignionette — to flower in boxes from June should now be sown; the 
boxes should be about half filled with well rotted dung, the remainder with 
rich mould. The richness of the compost keep the plants very vigorous and 
flourishing for a long period. 

Pelargonium — cuttings now put in will flower at the end of the year. 

Polyanthus’s. — See last month, page 23. 

Rose Trees. — (see page 23.( It is also a proper time to bud the varieties 
of China rose, do it as soon as the bark will rise. 

Tigri'da pavonia — roots should now be planted in the open borders in a 
rich soil ; the plants will bloom from the end of June to September. 

Trivera'nia cocci'nea — roots should now be potted in rich soil. 

Violets — may now be increased as the stems will be found freely rooting if 
in contact with the soil. A lich soil upon a dry subsoil suits them best. 


RIDGE, PRINTER, SHEPPIELD. 
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PART I. 

OIUGINAI. COMMUNICATIONS. 


ARTICLE I . — On the Caltimtion of the Camellia, By 
an Essex Practical Gardener. 

The attention of Floriculturists has of late years been very sue* 
ccssfully directed to the increasing of numerous varieties of some 
of our finest Exolic plants. In none has the result been more 
satisfactoiy than in the most beautiful of the handsome varieties 
of Camellias that have been raised. For many years after the 
introduction of the Camellia into this country, no attempt that I 
can learn of was ever made to obtain improved varieties. The 
establishment of the London Horticultural Society, however, gave 
another feature to Gardening in Britain, in all its branches, the 
benefits of which extended to the class of plants under consider* 
ation. 

I find that the first Camellia introduced into this country wdji 
the Old Single Red, in the year 1639. The next was brought to 
England in 1792, by Sir John Slater, of the East India House; 
this was that most charming plant, the Double White. The third 
kind was the old Double Red ; it was introduced by Sir Robert 
Preston, of VuJleyficld, in Perthshire. The varieties im* 
ported from China since that period have been maii^, but some 
of the most splendid have been raised from seed in this country, 
particularly by the eminent nurserymen, Messrs, Chandler and 
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Buckingham, Messrs. Luddiges’s, Mr. Knight, and Mr. Cul- 
TILL, also by INIr. Gray, Mr. Tress, luid other persons. The va- 
rieties recorded are UJ)\^ ards of two hundred. I have paid some at- 
tention to raisiiif^ seedlings, and have been most amply repaid by 
some very handsome and peculiarly striking varieties, some of which 
are circulating through the countiy, and others which will be dis- 
tributed this year. My practice is to study which admixture of 
two sorts are likely to produce the most striking distinct colours, 
and to impregnate accordingly. I apply the farina by mean of a 
camel hair pencil, and for a fortnight afterwards do not allow 
an}’ w’ater to fall u])on the flowers. 1 have iinifonnly found my 
seedlings to fonn the habit of growth of the parent sort each 
individual plant partook most of in colour, whether of the male or 
female. 

I usually force the Camellias imder my charge, so that they 
bloom from September to April, thus having the opportunity of 
impregnating early in spring. I generally do so in February or 
]\Iarch, by this circumstance I get the seeds well ri])ened. 

When tlie seed is ripe, I retain it in its capsule till the following 
February ; I then sow’ it in small pots filled w’ith light sandy loam, 
and place it in moist heat. When the plants are a few inches 
high, I pot them singly into small pots, being careful to have 
them well drained with broken potslu*rds. After keej)ing the 
plants in the moist heat for a fortnight, I remove them into a 
Vinery, and gi^adually inure them to the gi'ccnhouse temj)erature. 
The soil I find them thrive the best in, is turfy loam, two years old ; 
turfy peat, two years old; and rotten vegetable mould from tree 
leaves, in ocpiul proportion. 

The usual method of increasing tin* various kinds of Camellias 
in cultivation is by inarching, plants being raised by cuttings of 
the single red, and the double sorts inarched iii)on them. I find, 
however, that the double sorts may be raised by cuttings as suc- 
cessfully as the single kinds, which method is less troublesome 
than inarching. 

The advocates for inarching state that plants of the double sorts 
may be raised by cuttings, hut that they uniformly wither* and 
die in a year or two. In opposition to this statement I have to 
observe, that I have many plants of the handsomest double kinds 
raised from cuttings during several successive years, which are at 
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tliis time looking better than any inarched plants 1 have under my 
charge, or that 1 see in other places, and they have grown very 
near one foot higher each season from the time of potting them 
off, and are also bushy. 

The plan I pursue in raising plants from cuttings is the follow- 
ing: — In March I take oil cut tings that are of the ])revious years 
growth, I cut each oif straight through the shoot and exactly at its 
junction with the woixl which is a year older. The cuttings 1 
insert in 24 sized pots, and })lacc them close to the sides ; the soil 
I use is a sandypeal. 1 press the soil ver}^ firm around each 
cutting, particulaiiy dost; to the stalk ; this is necessaiy in order 
to prevent air having access to the bottom; for if admitted, it 
hinders any callosity for roots forming. I place bell glasses, 
lightly prosst'd, over the cuttings, and plunge tlie pots about 
half deep in a hot bed frame, the heat of the bed being only 
of a moderate temperature, for if the heat he strong it often kills 
the cuttings in a short time. I keep them there till I see that the 
cuttings have })ushed and completed their first growth, I then 
remove them to a Vinery for winter protection. About the 
end of January or early in Febniary I pot the cuttings off into 
small pots, being careful to have an inch dee]) of broken j)otslierd8 
in each ])ot, this allows w’ater to j)ass o/l’ freely, which is very 
essential to their suhseejuent flourishing. After potting, I place 
tlicm in heat from (>5 to 70 degrees till about the end of May, 
when I remove them into a gi*eeiihouse for the remainder of liie 
season; their tr(*atmeiit in all ivs])ects afttTwards is the same as 
witli luy older })lants 

As before stated, it is my usmil practice to fon c Camellias, this 
is done by taking into heat a few plants at each time, and thus I 
keep up the blooming seiuson from Sejitember to Ajivil. In con- 
sequence of this mode of treatment, the time for repotting my old 
plants is at various seasons, I always attend to it soon as the 
flowering is over. If 1 find a plant having its roots inattt‘d around 
the hall, I very carefully shake the ball of cartli by striking the 
bottom against the ground ; this causes the ends of the fibres to 
loosen, and when repotted they are enabled speedily to strike into 
the fresh soil. After potting, I place the ]>lants in heat from 65 
to 70 degrees; here I retain them till tlie flower bud'^ are fonned* 
The house in which I place them being a ’V^iiierv. I frcf]ueutl\ 
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•yriiig« all tha plants in it with warm water, this I find benefits 
the Camellias veiy much. When the flower buds are about the 
Hze of a large marrow pea, I take the plants into a greenhouse. 
If it be the summer season, I keep them there for two weeks and then 
place them in a shaded wann situation in the open air. Any 
other period of the year I keep them in the greenhouse till the 
nsual period of removing greenhouse plants to the open air^ or for 
forcing if required. 

After the flow’er buds are fonned, great care is always taken 
that the plants do not want water, for if drought ed but an hour, 
the buds arc certain to drop. On the otlicr hand, if the soil 
becomes soddenod by too free an application of water, the same 
misfortune will be the result. I occasionidly apply manure water, 
which I find invigorates the plants very much. 

Two years since, I planted out in the open air, two strong 
plants of Camellia, which flourish so far, and bloom profusely 
during May and June. AMiough the tw o last winters ha\'e been 
unusually mild, yet I am persuaded that in severer winters with 
slight protection, this beautiful genus of plants, would be found to 
succeed equal to many of our out door plants. 

For your next numbcT 1 puri)ose sending you a list and 
description of those sorts of Camellias 1 grow, and w hich are the 
handsomest of the varieties I can meet with in the neighbourhood 
of London. 

An Essex Pkactical Gardener. 

Feb. 1833 

Note. — The probability of Camollias succeeding in the open air, as stated 
by our Correspondent, we can confirm by our own experience. 

In the year 1819, three plants of Double Camellias were turned out in the 
open border in the grounds at Wortley Dali, the sorts were Double Red, 
Double White, and Double Striped. At the time of turning out, the plants 
were bushy, and about two feet high. Two of the plants are now from 
four to five feet high, and one of them spreads about ten feet across. 'J'he 
striped plant produced last spring upwards of one thousand flowers. For the 
first four years after turning out, each winter the plants had wooden cases, 
three fret high, placed round them ; upon the top of each case a hand glass 
was fixed, which was removed at pleasure for air or protection. At the 
bottom of the case inside, six inches deep of rotten leaf mould, or tanners 
bark was laid over the roots. From the fifth to the eighth year, no wooden 
ease was used, but in the severest weather a mat was loosely thrown over each 
plant. Since that time no protection whatever has been applied, excepting 
laying two or three inches of bark or leaf soil over the roots. 

in the same situation where the Camellias are, large Portugal and common 
Laurels were planted at the same time, they have grown well each year, till 
the severe winters of 1829 and 1830, such being the exposed cold situation 
in which the Camellias and Laurels arc planted, that the latter were nearly 
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ARTICLE II. — On ike Application oj Liquid Manure 
to the Carnation^ Polyanthus^ RanunculuSy Sgc. 8;c . — 
By Mr. John Rbvell, Florist, Pitsmoor, Sheflfield. 

Herewith I send you for insertion in the Floricultural Cabinet, 
the result of some experiments I have made in the application of 
Liquid Manure to the Camalion, Polyanthus, Ranunculu.s, Hya- 
cinth, and Pink ; the results have been very pleasing and satisfactoiy 
to me, and I hope, if my practice be comimmicaled for general 
infonnation, it may be of use to cultivators of what is termed 
florist flowers. 

Among the beautiful varieties of Carnations in cultivation, there 
are a number of sorts of a very ])alo colour — some even very near 
colourless. To such, the application of Liquid Manure is found 
very beneficial, it heightens their colour very materially, and many 
of the sorts are so much affected by it, that they even become 
seifs, (i.e, of one colour.) 

The manner in which I make use of the Lifjuid in watering 
Carnations, such as Jiutcher s Enchanter, pink bi/^arre. Woods 
Commander, purple flake, Madame Vestris, pink flake, Countess 
of Sandwich, purple picotee, and other similar sorts coming pale 
in colour, is to apply it Uiree tim(‘S a wc^ek if the season be dry, 
and tvuce if it be wet. I am careful not to pour any of the 
licpiid upon the foliage, but regularly over the surface of the soil, 
and to give as much at each time of watering as 1 judge will 
moisten all the soil. With this treatment the flowers become rich 
in colour and of a perfect character. 

When the kinds above enumeratetl, are cultivated in the general 
manner, according to instructions inserted in the Horticultural 
llt‘gister last yeai*, tlu*y usually come with scarce any colour at 
idl. Since the time of my drawing up the article refeired to, my 
experience with the li(piid manure has tnins])ir<'d. It is my prac- 
tice with the plants I tlms water, to have them 2 )luc«‘d in a separate 
lot, so that I avoid mistakes in the api>lication of the liquid 
manure. 

destroyed, whilst the former withstood the intensity of the frosts and cutting 
winds without the slightest injury. 

When proi^rly planted out and gradually inured to the climate, we arc 
folly convinced that Camellias will be found much more hardy than Laurels. 

COND. 
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The liquid should uev(T be a})plied to those kinds of Carnations 
that are of a high colour, such as Rowbottoin’s Victory, Ely’s 
Mayor of Ripoii, Hardman’s Complete, Wai*wick’s Hero, scarlet 
bizarres. Cartwright’s Rainbow, Leo’s Duke of Kent, pink 
bizarres. Taylor’s Festival, Potter’s Cham})ion, scarlet flakes. 
Heath’s Navarino, Leighton’s Bellerophon, purj)le flalies. Tyso’s 
Princess Victoria, Fletcher’s Duchess of Devonshire, pink flakes, 
&c. These and similar kinds should not be grown too rich, the 
compost should be composed of more fn^sh loam than is usually 
given in growing for conqxtiton, or they will be apt to run into 
one colour. 

It is usual ill the culture of the Polyanthus, to give it a con- 
siderable ])ortion of well rotted manure, in order to obtain a rich 
dark ground colour, but 1 find that by applying the liquid this is 
efiected much more satisfactorily, the ground being of the richest 
possible hue. This is cjssential in obtaining a perfect Polyanthus, 
the ground colour being the first juoiierty of that flower. 

The licpiid is highly benefichd for self-c(>lour(‘d Ranunculuses, 
it is far preferable to top dressing the bed with night soil, as 
is generally done. 1 prepare the liquid for this class of plants by 
providing a quantity of sheep dung in a tub, and pouring water 
upon it, allowing the liquid to he very strong, tliis I pour upon 
the bed between the rows of plants. The beneficial effects im- 
parU'd, are soon visible by the im})roved verdure of the phuits, and 
the flowers are much increased in size, and tlie ])eUils finner and 
stronger, 'riie richness and vari(*ly of colour, in the blossoms of 
tins beautiful genus of tloweriiig plants, have often brought to my 
suiind those beautiful lines of Thompson, 'where he says, 

-“Who can paint 

“Like Nature: Can imagination boast, 

Amid its gay creation, hues like hers: 

Or can it mix them with that matchless, 

“ And lose them in each other, as appears 
“In every bud that blows.” 

The class of Ranunculuses to vvbicli 1 apply the li(piid, arc 
^?uch as Naxara, Condorset, rijlil Noir, Kennes Argentina, Variat, 
Violet Fonce, 1 never use it to any slri])ed kind. 

When Hyacinths have thrown up their flower stems, I pour the 
liquid between the rows of plants, it mabes the flowers much finer 
in coh'ui and size. 
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Pinks ai-e also benelittod by giving tlioin the liquid, taking care 
not to pour it over the foliage. 

John Rkvell. 

Feb. mh, 1833 

ARTICLE III . — On the Culture^ S^c. of the Cockscomb, 
fCelosia cristata.) By Mr. John Oxley, Gar- 
dener to the The Right Hon. Lord Southampton, 
Whittlebury Lodge, Towcestcr, Northamptonshire. 

Herewith I send you the dimensions of a Cockscomb, (Celosia 
cristata,) and the method of treatment I pursued with the ])lant. 

It was exhibited on the 27tb of Jiil\, 1832, at the Northamp- 
ton Horticultund Show, and on the 31st of July, at Buckingham 
Horticultural Show, when die comb mejisiired 32 inches ovit, 14 
inches long, and 8 inches wide. By the end of summer it 
measured 36i inches over, 14i inches long, and wide, the 
plant w’as 3 feet 3 inches high, and tlie comb of a very hmidsonic 
shape, and of a fine scarlet colour. 

The seed was sown about the* middle of March, in a mixture of 
leaf mould and loam soil, and placed in a cucumber frame. When 
the plant was fit for ])oUing, it was ])ut into a 48 sized pot, in a 
compost consisting of one part of unfernK'iitcd horse dung, fresh 
from the stable, clearing it of any straw; one i)art decayed lea\es, 
one jiait rotten hors(* dung, luid the oOht ])ai1 rotten turf cut into 
lumps about an inch square. The rom])ost wjis well mixed 
together. As the plant advimced in growth and filled the pot with 
roots, it was regularly shifted into a pot one size larger, until it 
was in one thirteen inches in diameter. The j>ot each shifting 
w’as well drained to ])rt‘vent the plant bidng sodden ed with water. 
The plant was kept in a cucumber frame till it reached the glass, 
and then removed to a Pine Stove, where if was ]j]ac<*d so 
that the crown of the plant was about one foot from the glass. 
The temperature was from 70 to 90 degree's of l'alirenh(*it. 

When any lateral branches pushed, they were removed imme- 
diately. The plant was unifonnly kept moist at its root, by a free 
supply of manure w’atc*r, from cow and sheep dung being soaked. 
The liquid was always applied about the same degree of tempera- 
ture as the Frame or Pine Stove. 

Whiiilehnry Lodge, Feb, 1 8//#, 1833. 


John Oxley. 
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ARTICLE IV . — On the Cultivation of the Streptocarp- 
us Kejvtij as a Border plant. By Mr. G. Har- 
rison, Nurseryman and Florist, Downham Maiket, 
Norfolk. 

The Streptocaq)us Ilexii has a beautiful appearance when 
grown in the open bolder dining the summer mouths, I do not 
know a plant more wortliy of introduction into the flower garden ; 
it is easy of culture, and blooms profusely. Not having seen this 
plant cultivated extensively, I am induced to offer these few re- 
marks to the readers of your Magazine, in hopes they may be a 
stimulus to the introduction of this plant more generally into the 
open border. The seed may be sowui in April, either in pots or 
flat pans, (the latter I prefer,) in a mixture of loam and peat ; 
let the pans be placed in a hot bed frame until the jdants are fit 
for potting off. The seeds should be sown very thin, otherwise 
the major part, of tlie plants would perish, for tlie want of air to 
tlieir stalks, as they grow with their foliage prostrate. As soon as 
the plants are strong enough for potting off, let a quantity of pots 
be filled with peat and rich loam, (the pots I use are 6 inches 
deep and wide,) turn out the plants carefully, and place one in 
each pot, let a little w\atcr be given to tliem with great cai-e, and 
afteiTvards remove them into th(‘ frame. Wlien they have got a 
little establislied in these pots, they may be removed into a cool 
fimne or greenhouse. In June, the pots may be placed in the 
open air, and the plants regularly attend(‘d to during summer with 
water. Towards the end of October, remove them into a frame, 
pit, or greenhouse, as they require to be kept from severe frosts. 
Early in May following, prepare a bed for the plants, (a circular 
one I recommend for this plant,) and the bed be raised with loam 
and peat, the highest in the centre, gradually declining to the edge 
of the bed. A bed fourteen feet in diameter should rise two feet 
at the centre. In turning out the plants into the bed, place one 
in the centre, and one every ten or twelve inches over the surface ; 
let a little water then be given to the plants, and as often afterwards as 
may be necessary. In three or four weeks after turning out the plants 
they will have nearly covered the surface of the bed, and will be 
one complete mass of bloom. I had a bed of this plant last sum- 
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incT, which was entirel)' covered with blossoms from the end of 
May to October, As soon as frost is apprehended, take up tha 
plants, and repot them. These j)laiits, when turned out in May 
following, will bloom much finer than those raised from seed when 
one year old. 

Geougb Harrison. 

D9U>nham Market^ March 13/^, 1833. 

ARTICLE V . — On fhe Cultivation of the Balsam^ (Im- 
patiens BahammaJ By Saint Patrick. 

Observing in page 20 of the Floricultural Cabinet and Florist's 
Magazine, that Flora solicits a little infonnation on the cultivation 
of the Balsam, and as fhe time is fast approaching for sowing the 
seeds, I beg leave to offer you ihe steps 1 take in the culture of 
Uns plant. I generally sow for the first time about the 1 st of 
April, and once a month afteiwards for a succi'ssion. I sow in 
48 sized pots using light mould — ^tlie pots are plunged in a hot 
bed frame, and a garden pot placed inversely over the one in 
which the seed is in, wliich greatly assists the seed in \egetating.. 
As soon as the pliuits appear, I remov(‘ the pot, and admit air 
sufficient, to ])revent them being drawn up weakly. When 
water is required, 1 pour it round the side of the pot until it has 
covered the .surface of the mould. When the i)lants have grown 
three or four inches high, I pot them off singly into 60 sized ])ots, 
and afterwards rei)hmgc tliem into the frame. The compost I use 
is a strong rich loam, with one third of rotten manure and night 
soil. Thi.s is well mixed together six months before wanted for 
potting, and frequently turned over during frosty weather. The 
tops of the plants arc kept at all times within one foot of the glass, 
and air is freely admitted in order to keep the plants strong. I 
water them twice a week with manure water, made, from hogs and 
deers dung. As soon as the pots arc filled with roots, 1 remove them 
into 48 sized pots, with their halls entire, and replimgc them in 
the frame. The heat is generally kept at 70 degrees. Should 
any blossoms appear, I cut them off. The plants soon require 
potting into 32 sized pots, and all blossoms then .shewing are taken 
away as they put forth. When the plants have got well established 
in these pots, I remove them into 24*3 and afterwards allow the 
blossoms to remain. 


1 
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The plants hy this time arc well cstublislied for blooming, and 
are soon full of blossoms ; I then remove them from the fi-ame into 
a greenhouse or stove. 

1 had plants last year which were five feet high from the pots, 
remarkably strong and bushy, some of the plants measuring 
upwards of ten feel in circumference, and were covered with perfect 
double blossoms. 

Taking off the blossoms as they appear, in the early stage of 
growth, greatly assist the plants in growing, and the flowers finally 
produced ai*e much larger, ajid in much greater profusion than 
othenvisc they would have bt‘eiu 

St. Patrick. 

March 1 833, 


PART II. 

EXTRACTS. 


Plants figured in the following Peiiodirals for A})ril, 1833 ; — * 
Curtiss Botanical Magazine, 3.s. 6d. coloured, 3s. plain. Edited 
by Dr. Hooker, King’s Professor of Botany in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. 

1. E'i'ythrXna^vehfina, Vclvetty Erythriiia, class, Decandria; order, Diadeb 
phia, natural order, Legnminosje. Of this fine plant the Editor says, I am 
indebted to the Rev. R. T. Lowe, for the drawing made from the living plant 
in Madeira, and also for the following description ; — 

The only individual of this noble species which I have seen in flower, is 
growing amidst a plantation of other rare exotic trees, in the Garden of the 
Quinta de Valle, near Funchal, at a height of three or four hundred feet above 
the sea. Of its particular history and introduction, it is now impossible to 
learn anything with precision. It was probably imported by a former pro- 
prietor of the place, Mr. J. Murdoch, with many other rare exotics, inmates 
of our stoves and greenhouses in England, which have now attained, in this 
favoured spot (Madeira,) the size and luxuriance of forest trees, the present 
plant is thirty feet high, and its trunk about two feet in girth. Flowers pro- 
duced in June and July, large and handsome, in partial whorls of from four to 
eight Colour, bright orange red. Eiythrina, from Eruthros, red} from the 
line red colour of most of the species. 

2. Psychotria daphndldei, Daphne like, Pentandria, Monogynia, Rubiacess. 
An inhabitant of the margins of woods on the banks of Brisbane River, New 
Holland, sent from thence to the Kew Garden, in 1829, hy A. Cunningham, 
Esq. It is a greenhouse plant, flowers small, white, blooms in April. Culture: 
increased by cuttings, thrives in loam aud peat Psychotria, from psyche, 
life, and trethro, to support; on account of the powerful medicinal properties 
of the Psychotria America. 
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9, JSraMsavtUa nodoso. Fragrant Brajssavola, Gynaudria, Monandria. Orohi- 
deae. This plaut was sent by William Parkbb, Esq. of Kingston, Jamaica, 
in 1830, to Charles Horsfall, Esq., Mayor of Liverpool, with whom it 
bloomed in January, 1832. Flower, Sepals, yellowish greeny Labellum, 
whitish. The plant had remained dormant, without showing any signs of 
vegetation for about six months aftejr its arrival in this country, and then put 
forth one shoot, which attained its full growth in the course of two months, 
when it became dormant for the same period as before. Culture. Increased 
by division; soil, peat and rotten wood. Brassavbla, from A. M. Bbassavola, 
an Italian Botanist 

4. Corydhlh Imgiflora, long flowered. Diadelphia, Hexandria. Fumariaccse. 
A greenhouse plant, native of the Altaic Mountains, received at the Edin- 
burgh Botanic Garden, in 1832, from Berlin, bloomed in December and 
January. Flowers, an inch and three quarters long, scattered loosely upon 
a terminal Raceme. Colour, rose. Culture. Division of tubers ; soil, peat 
and loam. Corydalis, from Korydalis, a lark, from the long spur or claw of 
of the flower, resembling that of a lark. 

5. Geldnium fasciculatimi, cluster flowered. Disccia, Polyandria. Euphor- 
biaceSQ. Introduced from the East Indies to Kew Gardens, it is a stove plant 
whose flowers are of little beauty. Tt is also called in some collections, Sara- 
gbda glhbro. It blooms in August; colour, greenish white. 

6. Hydrastis Canadimsis, Polyandria, Polygynia, Rauunculacca^. It is a 
native of Canada, introduced iuto this country in 1739. It grows six inches 
Aigh, blooms in April and May. Flow'ers, gj’ecn, uninteresting — they are 
succeeded by a rich scarlet berry as large as a raspberry, appearing in July. 
Culture. Increased by seeds or division ; soil, moist loom. Hydrastis, from 
Hydor water ; plaut growing in humid places. 

7. EpidSndrum py gnus Am, Dwarf Epidendrum, Gynandria, Monandria. 
Orchideae. A stove plant sent from Brazil, to Mrs. Arnold Harrison. 
Flower, labellum, white, and its intennediate colwrm tipped with red. Sepals, 
greenish. Epidendrum, from Epi, upon ; deudron, a tree, growing upon. 


Edwards's IBotanical Register, Edited by John Linpiev, Ewsq. 
Professor of Botany, in the London ITiiiversity. Coloured, 
4s., plain, 3s. 

1. Bdnksia prostrdta, Prostrate Banksia. Tetrandria, Monogynia. Pro 
teaceas. Discovered by Mr, Baxter, in 1832, in New Holland. It is a 
prostrate greenhouse shrub, not exceeding a foot or two in height Its branches 
are deep brown, covered with a close down. The leaves are seated on long 
hairy stalks, and are a deep bright green, glaucous Ixaicath. 'Jbe flower 
beads are small, of a deep cinnamon brown, with bright yellow stigmata, 
blooms in August. Culture. Increased by cuttings or seeds; soil, sandy 
peat Bhnksia, in honour of Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. 

2. Duvdua depkndem, round leaved Duvaua. Polygamia, Monajcia. Ana- 
cardiaceae. A shrubby plant from Chili. Flowers, \eiy small; yellowish 
green; it produces numerous dark purple berries. Culture. Same as D, 
bvata, described in page 36. Duvkua, so called after a French Botanist 

3. GomphoUhium i^nulosum, veiny leaved. Dccandria, Memogynia. Legu3 
minosae, the Tea Tribe of flowers. This plant was raised by Mr, Knight, 
Nurseryman, King^s-road, from seeds collected by Mr. Baxter, in New Hol- 
land. It is a delicate greenhouse shrub, with vary neat pretty blossoms, 
(flowers in July and August Colour, bright yellow. Culture. Professor 
Lindlet, observes^ — All plants from the southern coast of New Holland, or 
Van Dieman’s Land, naturally enjoy a climate which in the winter season, 
ts about as cold as the winters in the south of France ; they are found very 
much in diy exposed situations ; and many of the plants, especially Pimeleas , 
are physically incapable of enduring cold and moisture together, although 
the former by itself^ if not above a certain amount i? prejudicial to them. 
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^'-hey therefor«y should be kept in winter in a cool airy place, where a perfect 
cottunaud of ventilation is possessed; and the temperature should uot be 
allowed to rise much above 40 or 45 degrees in the winter months. Upon 
the above plan, Mr. Kntght manages the young plants obtained from the 
collections formed by Mr. Baxter, and with such success that no doabt can 
be entertained of its excellence. Increased by cuttings or seeds; soil, sandy 
peat. Gompholobium, from Gomphos, wedge; and lobus, pod. Shape of 
seed, pod. 

4. Cldrkia Uegam^ Californian Clarkia, Octandria, Monogynia. Onagraiise. 
The name of Clarkia, like that of Rose, carries a charm with it, for it is im- 
possible not to associate with it, the idea of that s>»'eet North American flower, 
which is now the ornament of every flower market from London and Paris, 
to Moscow and Stockholm. The present very beautiful species was found in 
California, by Mr. Douglas, and was raised in 1832, in the Garden of the 
Horticultural Society, and blosstuned from July to October. Flowers, of a 
line rosy purple, not quite as large as C. pulchclla. The plant grows two 
feet high. Culture. Increased annually by seeds, or kept perennial by slips 
taken oif early in September, and placed in a greenhouse during winter; soil, 
rich loam. Clarkia, so called after Captain Clark, who accompanied Captain 
Lewis, to Rocky Mountains. 

5. Calceolaria Herbcrtl&na ; var parviflora. Mr. W. Herbert’s, Calceolaria, 
small flowered variety. Diandria, Monogynia. Scrophularineae. The present 
variety was raised from seeds found by Mr. Cuming, near Valparaiso. The 
plant flowered in the Garden of the Comte de Vandes, in May, 1832. The 
flowers are smaller than C. Herbertiana, more densely corymbose and numer- 
ous, and the tip, which is less inflated, has three distinct projections, which 
give it a sort of plaited a])pearauce. Colour, yellow, streaked with orange. 
Culture. The same as C. chiloensis, integrifolia, &c. that is to say an open 
border in a dry sheltered place in summer, and a greenhouse in winter. 
Calceolaria, from Calceolus, a slipper form of corolla. 

6. Stendclis specidsa, shewy Stenactis; Syngenesia, Polygamia Superflua, 
Composite. A hardy perennial, native of Califonna, sent from thence by 
Mr. Douglas, to the London Horticultural Society. The flowers are veiy 
handsome, and shewy. A bed of it would have a splendid appearance. It 
grows two feet high, and flowers from July to October. Although a perennial, 
seedlings flower very freely the first .>ear; and so early as to pefect abun- 
dance of seeds, and may be thus treated sis an annual. Flowers, from two to 
three inches across; the colour of the ligulate petals of the Ray, are dark 
violet, and the Disk is a deep yellow. Culture. Increased by seeds, or 
division of the plant; soil, rich loam. Steuketis, apparently from Stena to 
sigh, the application we do not know. 

7. Pimeloa hhp'ida, long stalked Pimelea. Diandria, Monogynia. Thy- 
melea. A beautiful greenhouse shrnh, native of New Flolland, discovered by 
Dr. Brown. It is nearly allied to the Pimelea rosea, to which it is superior 
In beauty, and from which it is readily known by its broader leaves, larger 
flower heads, and especially by the long stiffish hairs that clothe the base of 
the calyx densely, and the apex sparingly, so as to give the flowers the aspect of 
delicate feathers, 7’hese hairs are long, very transparent tubes, with a con- 
siderable number of minute particles within their cavity; they are doubtless 
extremely well adapted to shew distinctly that curious motion in the fluids of 
plants, which forms so singular a species of circulation in their system, and 
which seems to be universal in hairs, so long as they are alive. Flowers, rose 
coloured. Culture. Increased by cuttings, struck io sand ; soil, sandy peaL 
-—See No. 8. Pimelea, from Pimele, fat. 


Sweet's British Flotver Garden, coloured, 3s,, plain, 2s.* 3d. 
Edited by David Don, Esq., Librarian to tbe Limiaean 
Socicly. 

I. Lijium Catcibteif Cateshy’s Lily. Hexandria, Monogynia. Liliaccjc. 
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This elegant lilj is a native of Virginia and Carolina, growing in low, open^ 
mossy swamps. Introduced into this country in 1787. it is quite hardy, grows 
H feet high, flowers solitary. Colour, deep orange red, spotted with dark. 
Blooms July aud September, growu at Dennis’s Nursery, (hilture. lucreased 
by oi&ets, or seeds. It thrives best in peat soil. Lilium, from Li, whiteness 
of the flowers of some species. 

2. HelUborus var verndlis, vernal black Hellebore. Polyaodria, 

Polygyuio. Raimoculoccae. 7'his variety of the Christmas Rose, is somewhat 
prettier than the other two varieties, having the blossoms at least a third 
larger, and of a clearer colour, being white changing to a pale rose. It 
blooms six weeks later than the common variety, grown in the Botanic Garden, 
Chelsea. Culture. lucreased by parting; soil, rich loam, Hcll^borus, from 
Helein, to cause death, and bora, food ; poisonous. 

3. Iris biglilmis, Glumaceous Iris, Triandria, Monogynia. Irideso. A 
native of Siberia, introduced in 1811, discovered by the celebrated Pallas. 
Flowers, pale blue, marked with numerous jmrple veins and spots, veiy pretty. 
Grown in the Botanical CJarden, Chelsea. Culture, lucreased by division ; 
soil, sandy peat. Iris, from iris the eye, the variety aud brilliancy of its 
colour. 

JSarcissus recurvus, drooping leaved, Triandria, Monogynia. Amaryllidese. 
This is one of the largest and latest flowering species of the Narcissus, except- 
ing the double flowered varieties. It is a perfectly hardy plant, flowering in 
April and May. Flowers, corolla while; crown,* edge crimson; centre, deep 
gulden. This and another variety, adorn the London Markets abundantly. 
Culture. Increased abundantly by ofl'sets in any soil or situation, but will 
not thrive well, and scarcely flower at all, in a poor dry or light soil. But 
when seasonably transplanted every third year into deep, rich, aud rather 
moist, or strong loamy soil, it will bloom very freely aud perfectly. The 
same attention to culture is ajipUcable to nearly all the Narcissus’s. Narcissus, 
from Narke, stupor; efl:*ects of smell. A. H. Haworth, Esq. 


Ijoddigess Botanical Cabinet, 6s. ten plates coloured, 2s. 6d. 
partly coloured. Edited by Messrs. Loddiges’s. 

1. BurUrii mUis, Didynamia, Angiospermia. Acanthace®, I’his Js a 
native of India, introduced in 1816. It is an upright stove plant growing 
three feet high, flowers very freely from May to September. Colour, fine 
yellow. Culture. Increased freely by cuttings; soil, loam and peat, Bar- 
15ria, from J. Barrelier, of Paris, a celebrated Botanist. 

2. Billberffia zehrina, Zebra streaked. Hexandria, Monogynia. Bromeliaceac- 
This elegant plant is a native of Rio de Janeiro, where it is found growing 
upon trees. It was introduced into this country in 1820. It grows feet 
high, bloomed in January, with Messrs. Loddiges’s. Flowers, pendulous ; 
colour, yellowish green. Culture. It is cultivated easily in the stove, potted 
ill vegetable earth with a portion of sand ; and but little water in the winter 
Reason, increased by suckers. Billbergia, from J. G. Billberg, a Swedish 
Botanist. 

3. Thunhergiafnujrans, Fragrant Thunbergia, Didynamia, Angiospermia. 
Acanthace®. A native of the East Indies, introduced in 1796, by the late 
Lady de Cliflbrd. It is a delicate stove climber, and merits a place in every 
collection of stove plants, being almost peqietually adorned with its snow 
white fragrant blossoms, it grows several feet high. Culture, It is increased 
with facility by cuttings ; soil, light loam. Thunbergia, from Ch. P, Tiiun- 
BERO, a celebrated Botanist aud 'I’raveller. 

4. jUMMOifa/flr, dotted flowered, Gynandria, Monaudria. Orchidc®. 
This plant is a native of Brazil, and was introduced in 1822. It blooms in 
November and December, the flowers being of an agrcable fragrance; colour, 
greenish yellow, dotted with red. Culture. It requires the usual treatment 
of these charmiog stove plants; increased by separation. Soil, potted in 
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vegetable earth with moss aud piuoes of broken pot intermixed. Maxillkriai 
LiMlliiin, resembling the Maxillo of some insects. 

5. Justicia speciosa, showy Justicia. Diandiia> Monogynia. Acantbaoeas. 
A native of the East Indies, growing in the interior of Bengal^ where it is veiy 
ornamental. Introduced into this country in 1826. It was first raised by 
Sir Henry Bunbury, of Barton Hall, Suffolk. Flowers, blooms July to 
October, growing four feet high ; colour, fine rosy purple. It merits a place 
in evety collection of stove plants. Culture. Easily increased by onttings; 
soil, rich loam* Justicia, from J. Justice, an eminent Scotch Horticulturist 
and Botanist. 

6. Psilotum triqncirum ; Triangular, Cryptogamia Lycopodinm. This is 
a native of the West Indies, also it is said, of the Mauritius and of New Holland. 
It was introduced here in 1703 .Messrs. Loddioes’s state, that they once had 
a plant which lived many years, growing out of a trunk of Cycas revoluta. 
Ctdture. It requires the stove; it may be potted in the same way as the 
tropical ferns. Psilotum, from Psiios, naked; destitute of leaves. 

7. Oncidium Harrisom<B. The description &c., given in our number for 
April, page 36. 

8. Erica pvnccillatay pencilled Erica. Octandria, Monogynia. Ericeec, 
This veiy beautiful species is a native of the Cape of Good Hope. Introduced 
in 1792, by Messrs. Loddiges^s. Flowers — colour, fine rose, which are pro- 
duced freely. Culture. It is exceedingly difficult to strike by cuttings, con- 
sequently requires to be raised from seeds. Erica, from Ereiko, to break ; 
fragality of branches. 

9. LuciiHa ffraflsiima^ most grutcfnl; Pentandria, Monogynia. Rubiaceee. 
This most beautiful fioweriug }ilant is a native of Nepal and Silbit, originally 
classed with Cinchora. According to Dr. Carey, it is a small branching tree, 
growing to the height of sixteen feet, found on the smaller hills in exposed 
situations, where it flowers nearly all the year. He says it is impossible to 
conceive any thing more beautiful than this tree, when covered with its 
numerous rounded panicles of pink, very fragrant, large blossoms. Blooms 
in this country from June to September. Culture. It is difficult of cultiva- 
tion, the stove being too close for it, and the greenhouse too cold. It may 
readily be increased by cuttings or layers, and should be potted in loam and 
peat soil. Luculia, from Euculi Swa, of Nepal. 

10. Ehlpsalis tnesenibryanihemoidea, Mesembryanthemum like. Icosandria, 
Monogynia. Cacteai, A curious little plant from South America, introduced 
in 1817. Flowers, white, appearing in November and December. Culture. 
Increased by cuttings ; soil, peat, loam, and lime rubbish. Kbipsalis, from 
Rbips; a willow branch, flexibility of the branches. 


Tlie Botanical Garden. 15y Mr. B. Maund. Monthly, Is. 6d., 
large; Is. small. Coloured. 

1. Lychnis Flos Jovisj umbellate Rose Campion; Decandria, Pentagynia. 
Caiyophylleae, native of Germany. Hardy perennial, introduced in 1726, 
grows two feet high, flowers in July; colour, rose. It may be raised from 
seeds ; divided ; or struck from cuttings of the flower stem before they begin 
to flower. The term Lychnis, from the Greek Lychnos, a lamp; down of the 
leaves as wicks; the name Flos Jovis, flower of Jove. 

2. Scutelldria alpXna, alpine scullcap; Didynamia, Gymnospermia. La- 
biatae. Native of Hungary. Hardy perennial, introduced in 1752, grows nine 
inches high, flowers from June, to September; colour, light blue and white. It 
may be raised from seeds, it may aKo be divided at the roots, which in somositn- 
ations multiply rapidly. Scutellaria, from the latin scutella, a small dish ; 
figure of calyx. 

3. Anag&Uis Monilli, Monellis pimpernel; Pentandria, Monogynia. Pri- 
mulaccsc, native of Italy. Perennial, introduced in 1018, grows nine inches high, 
flowers from June, to September; colour, rich azure blue, which arc produced 
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abundantly. It atriket readily from cuttings, but it must have winter protec< 
tion, Anagallis is derived from the Greek anagaleo, to laugh, from its exhi- 
liraling properties. Monelli, the name of an Italian botanist 
4. erotica, Cretan oelsia; Didynamia, Angiospermia. Solanem, native 
of Crete. Hardy biennial, introduced in 1752, grows 6ve feet high, flowers from 
July to September ; colour, yellow, raised from seeds. The present generic name 
C^lsia, was adopted by Limn^us, in honour of his friend Olaus Celsius, at 
UpsaL Cretica, from Crete, an island of the Mediterranean, now called Candia. 


PART III. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


PRIZE FLOWERS EXHIBITED IN 1832. 


At the various Horticultural and Floricultural Meetings held throughout 
the countiy, it is usual to award several prizes to each class oi colour in the 
flowers exhibited, as eight prizes for grey-edged Auriculas, eight prizes for 
green-edged, &c- We have, therefore, selected out of all the accounts of 
Meetings we could obtain, six of each class obtaining the greatest number of 
first prizes. Our object in doing so is to give our readers who may be unac- 
quainted with many of the sorts of flowers, a knowledge of their merits as 
determined by the selected Judges at the various exhibitions, and thus be a 
guide, in some degree, to a choice of valuable kinds of flowers in any addition 
about to be made. 


AURICULAS. 

GREy-EDGED, First Total 
Prises. Prices 

Grimes’s Privateer 20 36 

Kenyon’s Ringleader .... 14 31 

Taylor’s Ploughboy .... 3 14 

Thompson’s Revenge. .. . 2 13 

Rider’s Waterloo 2 9 

Fletcher’s Ne plus ultra. . 4 4 

GREEN-EDGED. 

Booth’s Freedom 9 17 

Lee’s Col. Taylor ...... 7 12 

Point’s Highland Laddie 4 13 

Stretches’ Alexander • • . • 4 13 

Moore’s Jubilee 3 5 

Warris’s Blucher 3 5 

WHITE-EDGED. 

Hugbe’s Pillar of Beauty 9 525 

Lee’s Bright Venus .... 8 24 

Taylor’s Glory 5 20 

Popplewell’s Conqueror. . 3 13 

Wood’s Delight 3 9 

Pott’s Regulator.. 3 9 

SELFS. 

Grimes’s Flora’s Flag. ... 1 1 30 

Redman’s Metropolitan.. 7 31 

Berry’s Lord Leigh 5 19 

Ketherwood’s Othello . , 5 13 


First Total 
Prices, Prices 


Cox’s Bishop of Lichfield 

3 

6 

Scholcs’s Ned Lud 

2 

19 

POLVANTHUSBS, 

Pearson’s Alexander .... 

27 

39 

Buck’s Geo. IV. 

5 

13 

Cox’s Prince Regent .... 

4 

17 

Beauty of Coven. 

3 

5 

Kckersley’s Jolly Dragoon 

3 

6 

Waterhouse’s <ieo. IV. 

3 

3 

PINKS. 

PURPLE LACED. 

Lustre 

18 

36 

Suarrow 

16 

30 

Sir John 

8 

16 

Independent 

Wigley’s Beauty 

4 

14 

4 

10 

Apollo 

4 

4 

RED LACED. 

Geo. IV 

10 

25 

Humphrey Cheetham * • 

9 

21 

Lady Green 

4 

8 

Claudius * • 

4 

15 

Jupiter 

4 

14 

Ttnspn 

a 

13 

BLACK AMD WHITE. 

Cicero, * * • . • 

13 

25 
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insects will be found to iiaiboiir in the holes, aud the speedy destruction of the 
intruders will be cflected, however numerous. T. B, 

N.B. The mixture requires to be renewed iu the holes every other day at 
least j aud in niakiiig up the mixture, more should not be done at one time 
than will be required for two or three days, as the poisonous properties of the 
arsenic wheu mixed is by that time lost. 


TO DESTROY EARWICS. 

Earwigs aie very destructive to 
seme kinds of flowei-s, particularly 
to Carnations and Dahlias, by bi* 
ting off a portion of the petals. — 
It bas been an old and general cus* 
tom to lay hollow beau stalks as 
a lure for the insects, into which 
they resort during the day. Bean 
stalks answer the purpose, but do 
not last long, nor are they so convenient for use as traps of a more durable 
material. 1 Lave made use of traps made of tin, each of which compose a 
number of small lubes, soldered together in the manner as represented in the 
annexed figure. I dip the trap in sugared water, or sugared small beer, and 
lay it near the plants; this attracts the insects to feed, and invites them to 
remain in the tubes, from which they are shaken into a pan of hot water. A 
little attention to the above practice soon clears the neighbourhood of the 
flowers, of the inseetc. Diamthus. 

Malden, April 6, 1833. 



QUERIES, ANSWERS, REMARKS, &c. 

Quebt. — On the RaoPAbATioii of Dahlias by Cuttings, I have 
read over with considerable interest the two papers on Dahlia culture, which 
have appeared iu the FlorisVs Magazine, and I beg to acknowledge obliga> 
tions to the Authors of the Communications, for the very plain and judicious 
instructions contained therein ; to me, they will prove of real utility. 

The knowledge I had previously acquired of cultivating the Dahlia, was in 
many respects much inferior to many other cultivators, yet 1 fancy I have dis- 
covered a particular in its treatment, which, if others have been previously in 
possession of, I have never seen any intimation of in any publication which 
has come under my notice, and to me, it appears the subject of discovery 
merits a public record, for reasons which I am sure the readers of the Magazine 
will at once comprehend. As, however, the Nottinghamshire Florist and 
Vertimnus, have not touched upon the subject, and they have so libendly 
contributed to my information 1 hope my observations will at least be of some 
serv'ice to them. 

1 have been in the habit of purchasing each season a few of the newer 
kinds of Dahlias, accordingly 1 assigned them the best situation and treat- 
ment, and the roots were taken up at the eud of the season before frost came, 
with the greatest care and properly stored during the winter. At the fol'owing 
spring, 1 planted my fine routs entire, anticipating a considerable increase of 
plants by the cuttings I purposed setting off; but to my very great surprise 
and disappointment, I could not from many of the roots obtain a single shoot. 
From the hot bed frame 1 removed the roots into a stove, but even then 
equally unsuccessful. 1 finally planU^d them in the open border, but not a 
shoot would push, although the roots still remained quite sound. 1 resdlved 
to give them a second years trial, and treated them in all respects in the most 
likely way to accomplish my desirp.% but no success attended my efforts. The 
circumstance puzzled me for some time. However, at last,! judged the mystery 
was developed to me, and my subsequent practice I think, justifies my con- 
clusions. 
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It is advised by Vertumnus, pa^e 33, that in preparing cuttings of new 
and scarce sorts, that each shoot should be cut into pieces, and of course 
allowing two joints to each cutting. In this process the cut is made cross, 
wise of the shoot, close under each jointed rim, and the two lower leaves ot 
each cutting are dressed off. From the joint inserted into the soil the roots 
are produced ; connected with the joint, and at the bases of the leaf stalks, are 
two eyes, if these be cutout, the cutting will root equally as well os if retained, 
and the plant will afterwards bloom as vigorously aud profusely as if the eyes 
w'ere remaining, the root will also be sound, and perhaps very fine (as was 
the case with my roots,) but when planted the following year not a single 
shoot will push, in consequence of the eyes being cut out us above named. 
It is, therefore, of importance in putting off cuttings to retain the two eyes 
uninjured if the perpetuafion of the plant be desired. 

I prefer the mode of striking advised by the NoTTfNOHAWSHiRE Florist, 
page 4, to take off the shoots close to the old root, because several eyes are 
always situated around the bottom of each shoot, and when roots from such 
cuttings are planted a second season, a number of shoots are produced from 
each. 

Should any of the readers of the FlorisCs Magazine be in possession of a 
method of causing roots same as mine to push, or by what other mean* 
(differing from what has come under my notice,) the roots are caused to 
become shootless, I shall be obliged by their communicatiou through the 
same medium i solicit them. 

April 6th, 1833. 

Daffodil. 

Answer. — In perusing the first Number of your Fhrkultural Cabinet, 
I observed a Query (page 20) from an Enquirer, who expressed a desire of 
knowing how to propagate the Verbena Melindris; I must beg to observe that 
all your Querists, except R. Tate, are signed in iictious names, and thus we 
are ignorant to who it is we are imparting our knowledge. Sir, I do wish 
your purrespondeuts would follow the sensible plan of signing their names ; a 
man need not be ashamed either to receive information or impart it ; there is, 
therefore, no occasion for anonymous communications in matters of art and 
science. My method of propagating the Verbena Melindris is as follows 
when the plants are in full vigour, 1 place small pots round them in the direc- 
tion of the runners, and peg a joint to the centre of the pot; thpy root freely; 
1 cut off the top of the shoots; they bloom and add to the beauty of the 
Flower Garden until the appearance of frost ; 1 then part them from the 
parent plant; the pots are full of roots aud well established. I place them in 
the Greenhouse, or a room where no fire is kept, or in a pit I'he plants con- 
tinue nearly inactive, until excited by artificial heat, or the natural warmth 
of the season. I water sparingly. 1 assure your correspondent 1 should not 
have taken the trouble to inform him how I propagate that beautiful litUc 
plant, bad it not been for the sake of advancing knowledge ; while at the same 
time I consider an anonymous correspondent scarcely worth regarding, indeed 
there is a pleasure iu giving the fruits of one’s experience to persons who arc 
as your correspondent professes, Enquirer but 1 do meet with such a mul- 
titude of would-be gardeners, whose ignorance aud conceit are so insupport- 
able, that I have said again and again I would have nothing to do with such 
persons ; I trust your correspondent is not of this class. 1 further express 
the distaste I have towards those ignorant and presuming persons who have 
often BO much to do with Gentlemen’s Gardens; I will instance this fact. I 
am here engaged for the period of twelve months, to renovate a long neglected 
Garden; a labourer having had the management of the Garden for many 
years, still continues so to do. A brick-flued pit was built there last Autumn. 
A few days ago some feeble Melon plants were put into it. A crop of Melons 
may be grown, and if so, wonders will be working. Now if a scientific gar- 
dener had the management of the pit, a crop of Strawberries would be grown 
according to Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Gardening, page 581), section 3344 ; 
then a crop of Melons and Mushrooms according to the above work, page 603, 
section 3 115, and quantities of I’lowcrs forced, pans of Annuals growing. &c, 1 
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agrc^ wkJi the writer in the Gardenoris Magazine, vol. 9, page 48, Uiat we, 
EJie other professions, ought to have the pretenders closely examined, and 
subjected to the rigid scrutiny and examination of an ^ Horticultural Hall.” 

ChicMey Hall, March 20, 1833. Wm. Wiiiddon. 

QUEbv. — I should be very glad if any of your readers would give for inser- 
tion in the FlorisVs Magazine, a short article on the treatment of that beautiful 
little plant the Lechenaultia formbsa. 1 have lost seven plants since last 
October, which were at that time quite healthy and very full of blossoms. 1 
have kept them in the warmest situation in the greenhouse, but have failed to 
preserve them. 

April fid, 1833. John Beix. 

Query. — I find the Guernsey Lily deteriorates with me the same as Hya- 
cinth’s do, and becomes weaker each successive season. If any of the readers 
ol the Flaricullural Cabinet are acquainted with a mode of cultivating them 
for several succeeding years, so as to flower luxuriantly, 1 should be greatly 
obliged by a comiiiuncation on the mode of treatment.^ 

East Lodge, Hants, April Xdth, 1833. J. Price. 

Query.— T have a plant of Elichrysum prolifenim, which is getting old and 
unsightly, 1 have tried for several years to raise a plant from a cutting, but have 
uniformly failed, will you, or some of your correspondents, knowing the mode 
of raising plants from cuttings, favour me with w ith the particulars thereof. 

Alpha. 

Query. — The Florists of ^'’ambrldge will be much obliged if you, or any 
of the subscribers to your new publication, will give them any information 
respecting the regulations or rules that were to be drawn up and adopted by 
the Florists of Manchester and its viciuit>, by which Florist’s Flowers were to 
be judged. We understood that it was principally intended for the guidance 
«of censors at all future shows, which we thought highly desirable, as we find 
ao much uncertainty and diversity of taste, that uniformity is wholly out of 
the question, os regards the merit of the flowers in the opinion of the censors. 
Wishing every success to your Fhrtculfural Cabinet. Hannibal. 

P.S. 1 shall endeavour, at the earliest opportunity, to throw out a few hints 
for the guidance of the juuior Amateur Florists, should yon thiuk them wor- 
thy a place in your Cabinet. [Wc shall be much obliged by the promised fa- 
vour of our Friend.] • 

Remarks. - 1 beg leave to offer a few remarks on the first Number of 
your periodical for your consideration. I do not like your lii*st title, “ The 
Floricultural Cabinet,” it appears quite unnecessary and is very inappro- 
priate. What bos a Cabinet to do with a Flower Garden } 'J'he second title, 
**The Florist’s Magazine,” is very preferable, as it conveys at once a correct 
idea of the work and is quite sufficient. 1 do hope, ihertTurc, that you will 
confine it to the latter title. In a work of prescribed limits like the present, 
condensation is cssentiaUy necessary. If your correspondents are too luxuriant, 
you can easily apply the pruning knife. In your first article for instance, the 
pith and marrow of the long story of cultivating Dahlias might have been 
given in a single page, or less. 1 like your reviews much ; they are instruc- 
rire and useful. I hope you will confine the Magazine to its particular object, 
RBd not overwhelm os with plans of hothouses, greenhouses, &,c. ; these are 
pothing more than advertisements, and ought to be trausfera’d to wrappers 
accordingly. They are useless to 9 lOtbs of those persons likely to become 
your readers. A monthly list of the hardy plants and bulbs in flower upon 
the plan of the list in p. 24, would be of very great use to young beginners, 
particularly if given prospectively. With respect to the plates, i must say the 
first is vile in the extreme. One good plate like those in Sweet’s Florist’s 
Guide, of a new and really fine flower, would be worth a hundred such as the 
above. And as to your plate at i>age 20, my copy is very carelessly coloured ; 
pot only is it daubed, but colours arc omitted which are ntcubsary to delineate 
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iho true characters of the plants. The Boquet on the wrap^r is really good. 
A few inaccuracies in the type occur ; care should be taken in this particular. 
Upon the whole 1 like your plan, though I see room for improvement, and 
several of my gardening friends who, os I anticipated, take in the Magazine, 
are pleased with it; but, with me, they think that your chief care should be 
the parterre, and that FlorUCs flowers should, as they deserve, occupy the 
chief place in your regard. 1 again beg to call your attention to the oonden- 
eation of your origin^ articles, (surplusage is unneccssafy,) and to reiterate 
the hope expn’ssed in my former note, that suburban gardens will meet with 
a due share of your atteutiou. Snoworop. 

Having perused your jnonthly publications for March and April, under the 
title Fiorictilfvral Cahinety 1 am much pleased with the matter they contain, 
and an) greatly surprised to soj the number of Plates, and so well coloured, 
for the low price of the work. 

Chancenf Lancy Londotty 7 A Subscriueiu 

April 16/A, 1833. 


HKFERENCES TO PLATES. 

1. UfricuUrhi Inlerntedhy middle hooded water Milfoil, Diandria, Mono- 
gynia, LentibulariiP ; native of Britain. Spur conical, spike two or three 
/lowered; upi>er lip of the corolla double the length of the palate, and flat. 
Leaves divided into three linear forked segments, imperfectly diochotomous. 
Bladders on branched stalks, and not on the leaves. Perennial; flowers in 
July; grows in ditches and pools, not very common. Utricularia, from Utri* 
tulus, little bottle, applying to the roots. 

2. Veronica hyhriday Welsh Speedwell, Hiandria, Monogynia, Scrc^huK- 
rinee ; native of Britain. Spikes of flowers cylindrical, terminal many flowered ; 
leaves opposite, broadly serrated. Stems erect. Root creeping and perennial. 
Blooms fVom June to August. Plant found on Craig Wreidbin, in Montgo- 
meryshire, by Mr. Bowman, and on Humphrey Head, near Cartraell Wells- 
Lancashire. This plant differs from V. splcata, inasmuch as it is twice as 
large, with rougher leaves and stem ; the leaves are also more notched, and 
of a grassy green. Veronica from the name of a Princess, 

3. Calophdnes obhngijolia, spotted flowered. (See No. for April, page 3fl.) 

4. Fiichsia glohomy Balloon flowered Fuchsia. This most beautiful Fuchsia 
is said to have been originated by some Gentleman^ Gardener from seeds 
cross impregnated between F. conica and F. microphylla. The branches of 
F. globo^ are decurved, from which depend, on slender pedicels, I inch in 
length, very numerous flowers — thus forming very pleasing wreaths. The 
flowers before expansion form so many pendulous crimson globi's, and being 
produced in profusion, have a beautiful appearance. It flourishes either in 
pots or the open borders; blooming from June to October. Fuchsia, from 
M. Fuchs, a (jcrman Botanist. 


HORTICULTURAL, BOTANICAL, AND FLORAL SOCIETY 
MEETINGS, &c. 

lu this department of our Magazine we shall insert in each number, accounts 
of one or more of the exhibitions of the Societies, forwarded to Us — ^wc shall 
only give in our usual Monthly Number such as contain accounts which wo 
judge will be the most useful and interesting. — (See cover for this moDth.) 

WILTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETT. 

The first Meeting for this year of the. Wilts Botanical and ITorticuUuriil 
Society, held at Salisbury, on April flth exceeded, in rare, choice, and 'Splendid 
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productions, any wc have hitherto witnessed. The grand plants and dowers 
of the East — the curious and extraordinary ones of Mexico, Peru, Brazil, 
Chili, &C. — the best productions of Europe, some of the best of evejy class, 
were placed round the room, with great taste and judgment These were 
deservedly admired bjr alL We are assured, from increased exhibitors, by 
new subscribers, by the approving support of the Nobility and Gentry (many 
of whom were present,) and from the anxious attendance of all classes, that 
this Society is firmly established, and may truly be said to equal any one iu 
the kingdom. 


PBIZES AWARDED. 

Best Stove plant — Kpidendrum aloefolium, Mr. IJowney, Gardener to W, 
W. Salmon, E*>q.; 2d best — Tillandsia, nova, (new species,) Mr. Bryant, Gar- 
dener to Dr. Finch j 3d best — Calauthe veratrifblia, Mr. Mitchell, Gardener 
to Eyre Coote, Esq. 

Best Greenhouse plant — Hov^a Celsi, Mr. Hughes, Gardener to C. B. 
Wall, Esq.; 2d best — Boroiiia piunata, Mr. Bryant; 3d best — Berberis fasci- 
cularis, Mr. Dty'aiit. 

Best bulb plant — Amaryllis, (spec.) Hon. Mrs. Harris; 2d best — Amaryllis, 
(Jolvillii, Mr. Dodd, Gardener to Col. Baker; 3d best — Babi^na stricta. Dr. 
X'owler. 

BestCamellia — C. punctata, Mr. Dodd; 2d best — C. speciosa, Mr. Bryant; 3d 
best — C. eclip.se, Mr. Alford, Gardener to T, King, Esq. 

Best six Ericas — £. 6d6rata, (others no name sent us,) Mr. Hughes; 2d best 
£. Pateraonia, (others not named) Mr. Bryant; 3d best — E. vernix cocciuea, 
(others not named) Mr. Dodd. 

Best six Pelargoniums, Beauclarkia (no name of the others) Mr. Hughes ; 
2d best — Humea, (others not named) Mr. Mitchell. 

Best three Auriculas — ^Yates’s Princess Amelia, (not named) Rev. J. Greenly. 

Best Seedling do. — Rev. J. Greenly. 

Best six Polyanthus’s — Rev. J. Greenly; 2d best — Mr. Keynes; 3d best— 
John Swayne, Esq. 

Best six Hyacinths — Mr. Squibb; 2d best — Rev. Canon Hume; 3d best— 
Mr. Bryant 

Best six forced shrubs— Wistaria sinensis, (others not named) Hon. Mrs. 
Harris; 2d best — Ribes sanpiinea, (others not named) Mr. Christie, Gardener to 
Earl Radnor; 3d best—Kklmia latifolia, (others not named) Mr. Dodd. 

Best four Herbaceous plants — Phlox crassifolia, (other snot named) to Hon. 
Mrs. Harris; 2d best — Aubrdtia purpurea, (others not named) Mr, Christie; 
3d best— G6am cocciueum, (others not named) Mr. Dodd. 

EXTRA PRIZES. 

For Arbutus canarieiisis — Mr. Hughes. 

For Acacia, longiflora, and verticilata, tv o large AzMea indica alba, aud 
iiidica coccinea, Dryandr^, B^ksios, and other plants ; forming a splendid 
collection — Mr. Bryant 

For Crinum amubile — Mr. Alford. 

For six double Primroses — John Swayne, Esq. 

For Cactus hybrida — Mr. Downey. 

For Calceoliiria )>cndula — Mr. Alford, 

For Seedling Azalea indica — Mr. Dodd. 

Fur Keunedia coccinea — Dr. Fowler. 

Never were plants and flowers exhibited in greater beauty, and the thanks 
of the County and City are due to the Gardeners, for the very great perfection 
to which the specimens had been brought. Next Meeting will be held at 
Marlborough, on May 17th. 
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DONCASTER HORTICULTURAL MEETING. 

Douoaster, Bawtiy, and Retford Horticultural Society^ held their first 
Meeting for the exhibition of Flowers, £&c. at Bawtrj, on April llth. Con- 
sidering the early season of the year, the show was veiy splendid, the produc- 
tions exhibited reflected the highest credit on the skill and industry of the 
growers. 

PRIZES WERE AWARDED AS FOLLOWS : — 

Best Exotic plant — Arum bulbocodium, Dowager Lady Calway. 

Best Greenhouse plant — Acacia arm^ta, Dowager Lady Galway. 

Best Pelargonium — Echinatum, Dowager Lady Galway. 

Best Camellia — Warrattiih, Mr. T. K. Short 

Best Erica— Erica arborea, H. B. Simpson, Esq. 

Best Rose — Common cabbage, II, B. Simpson, Esq. 

Best Hyacinth — Mr. King. 

Best Pink — Forced, II. B. Simpson, Esq. 

Best Azalea — indica alba, H. Kirk, Esq. 

Best KaJmia — augustifolia, H. B. Simpson, Esq. 

Best Hardy Shrub — Meuzicsia cserulea, Mr. Appleby. 

Best Herbaceous plant — Scilla, bifidia riibra, Mr. Crowder. 

Best Exotic Boqnet — Dowager Lady Galway. 

Best Hardy Boouet — Mr. 'J\ K. Short. 

Best Basket of Flowers — T. Mr. K. Short 

The following kinds of plants were exhibited amongst many others:— A cAcia 
floribunda, BRtia Tankervilloe. 2. Rhododendron pontlcum, Kalmiaangusti* 
fdlia, and a pot of very flne Cyclamens, from H. B. Simpson,Esq. Sparmannia 
africAoa, Ixia lutea, AzAlea indica, Mba, Cactus specibsa, and many others 
from Dowager Lady Galway. Ixia polystachia violacese, Arbutus j^ndr^bne, 
Jasminium revolbtuin, Cactus speciosissimus with ripe fruits, from T. K. 
Short, Esq. 

The particulars of Fruits and Vegetables will be given in No. 1, of our 
Gardener and Forester^ $ J?cforrf,on June Ist The following individuals were 
elected Honorary Members, viz. Joseph Sabine, Esq., J. C. Loudon, Esq.» 
Mr. Joseph Harrison, Mr. John Wilson, Mr. Joseph Paxton, Mr. J. Stones, and 
Mr. Smith, Curator of the Hull Botanic Garden. — Doncaster Gazette, 


MONTHLY FLORICULTURAL CAIJINDAR. 

Annual Flower Seeds, whether tender or hardy kiml'^, may still be sown ; 
such will flower in perfection late in Summer and Autumn. (See page 43.) 

Auriculas, (see page 47.) 

Biennials, seeds of, should be sown, in order to obtain stroug plants for 
blooming next year. Such sorts as Sweet William, Hull) oaks, Scabious’s, &c. 

Carnations, (see page 23.) 

China Rose Cuttings, (see page 48.) 

Chrtsanthemums, Indian; oifscts and cuttings should now be put ofiT; 
striking them in rich soil, and in heat. 

Cuttings, oflsets, and slips, of many kinds, of quick growing Greenhouse 
plants intended for open borders, may still be struck ; such sorts as Heliotro- 
piums, Calceolarias, &c. &c. (See pages 28 and 38.) 

Dahlias (see pages 3, 22,) 

Ericas, (see page 48.) 

Greenhouse Plants, as Fuchsias, Salvias, Maurandias, Lophospermum, 
Calceolarias, Pelargoniums, &c. &c. may be planted out in the open borders 
towards the end of the mouth. (See page 38. ) 

Hollyoaks, may be parted early in the month. 



74 NEW ARRANGEMENT OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

given by Mr. Sa]>iiio, in the Transactions of the Horticnllural 
Society, vol. v. 022, &c., dated Jan. J82C ; in which 48 species 
or varieties are enumerated, but without any sections, divisions, 
or subdivisions whatever, and with insufficient attention to their 
natural affinities ; winch renders it very difficult for any one, and 
more especially a tjTO, to a]>preciate and understand them suffi- 
ciently. Wherefore I send you, hereunder, what I conceive to be 
an improved and more natural aiTangemont of tfiem, nearly as far 
kiiown to me ; refemng them to, and identifying them witli, Mr. 
Sabine’s varieties in every instance, as far as practicable, and like- 
wise to published figures wherever I have been able to find any. 

I possess, alive, several other reputed varieties ; but these, at 
})rescnt, I rt'fraiii from mentioning, ho])ing to describe them more 
com])letcly another year, wlien I may know more about them , and 
b(* belter able to a])pveciate their chai'actcrs. There ha^e also 
very recently been raised, and flow^cred, various seedling vaiieties, 
which were exhibited at the December meeting of the Horticul- 
tural Society of London, which were chiefly obtained from seeds 
of the Early Blush, the Eaidy Crimson, and the Two-coloured 
Red. These, however, I must abstain from further mention of at 
present. 

There have been various methods recommended for the culti- 
vation and propagation of these showy plants, and that by cuttings 
in JVIuy is now almost universally adoiHed. But I do not approve 
of this for strong fibrous-rooted, hardy herbaceous plants with late 
autumnal blossoms ; for critical time is lost by the delay of stri- 
ding the cuttings ; and, if they are accelerated by heat and glass, 
they are (more than any other plants) debilitated, weakened, and 
dwarfed, and often lose their lower leaves by the time their flowers 
arc open, having a faint and sickly appearance, instead of the vigo- 
rous gi’owih of such roots, if annually parted and transplanted like 
I^ereiinial asters or other hardy perennial plants. 

I recommend their voracious and very fibrous roots to be parted 
in autumn, or early spring, and planted in very rich manured 
light soil, at the foot of a south or west aspected wall, with not 
more than one, two, or three branches from each root, trained to 
the wall as regularly and as thinly as a peach tree, cutting off all 
superfluous shoots and weak lateral flow^er-buds. 

They mu««t, when planted, be watered in the usual way, and 
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aAerwards^ all over tlicir leaver, with a fine roaie watering-pan, 
lightly, as a fine slight shower, as often as tlieir foliage flags, quail- 
ing to the beams of a powerful sun, which will sometimes be three 
times a day in the hottest weather. This will quicldy re-ercct 
their drooping leaves, without scorching pr blistering them, and 
cause these uncommonly slow-growing plants to advance with a 
degree of comparative ra|iidity that is as pleasing as it is surjuri- 
sing, and their leaves will bcconn* t\^ice as large as when treated 
in ilie usual way.» The size of this folhige, too, as in bulbous and 
most other plants, \^ill indicate the increase of size also in the 
expected but as yet invisible flowers; although in Succuleiitaj, 
and more especially in Jlcoideai, 1 should cx]>ect the reverse. 

Thus treated, these consj)icuous plants will reach the height of 
3 or 4 ft. in the smaller soils, and that of 7 and 8, at least in the 
tallest kinds, terminating in abundant and most beautiful flowers, 
many of which will far sui*])ass 6 in. in expansion, and with almost 
every colour, except deep scarlet and the tints of blue. 

Jlut other aspects than the south or west, and otou the open 
borders in very favourable seasons, will suit the greater part of 
these plants, near London, tolerably w^ell, and enable them to open 
tlieir flowers, though much later and smaller than those against a 
soutli-ospected wall, where they will expand every season ; and, if 
properly blended as to colour, at the middle and end of every 
November, they ore capable of making a more showy and inagui- 
ficeiit appearance of flowery beauty, lichnoss, and elegance, than I 
ever beheld in any otlicr group. The duration of their hardy 
flowers is likewise gi'cater than that of other aiilumiial plants, both 
as to individual blossoms, and in the lateral succ<‘ssional ones, and 
even when cut for bouquets and placed in \(‘^sels of water; one 
plant of the old purple, in my garden, having hud flowers from the 
beginning of November last, to the second week in the 2 >jescnt 
January. But the earlier they can be made to come into blossom, 
by open-air treatment (for all forcing irretrievably weakens them,) 
the better, and the longer will be their dui ation, and tht‘ finer their 
soft but agreeable chamomile scent. 

Notwithstanding these deserved eulogies, Chinese chrysanthe- 
mums have not hitherto ranked with the true flowers of the florist, 
because, however well formed, in many of the varieties, they are 
all, save the Gold-bordered Red, of self or uniform colours ; and 
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the fiorist requires yet another colour or colours to be distinctly 
depicted upon the first or ground colour of every petal, to consti> 
tutc his favourite flakes, bizarres, and piootees. 

This grand desideratum in Chinese chrysanthemums will, how- 
ever, be filially accomplished through the seeds of well-formed 
half-double or double flowers, particularly those of my first section, 
called ranunculus-flowered; one of that section, the above-men- 
tioned Gold-bordered Red, having already a fine fonn, and the 
rudiments of a flaked flower; its broad-edged border, base, and 
tips, often leaving, when well blown, a comparatively huge single 
flake of red in the central length of every petal. We Inust tiy the 
seeds, whenever we can procure them ; and their unequalled spw- 
tiveness will reward us for the trouble of rearing them, by count- 
less numbers of new forms, faces, and colours, surpassing all we 
at present know. 

The sports of colour in the flowers, by casual branches from old 
plants, are well known, and capable of being propagated and per- 
petuated ; and I shall notice tliem in my arrangement below, in 
every instance, as far os known. 

In closing this paper, I b(*g leave to return my gi’atcful thanks 
to the following gentlemen and nurserymen, for living roots of 
nearly the whole of the plants which compose this paper ; who, on 
hearing I was studying Chinese chrysanthemums, generously 
oflered me any paat of their nearly complete collections, which I 
thankfully accepted : — 

The Rev. Mr. Ellicomb, Bitton Vicarc^e, near Bristol; Mr. 
Ingpen, Wellcsley-strcct, Chelsea, who has nearly a complete 
mid well-named collection ; Messrs. Young, Nurserymen, Epsom, 
near London, who have a very fine collection ; Mr. Tate, Nur- 
seryman, Sloane-slTcct, Chelsea; and Mr. Dennis, Nurseryman, 
King s Road, Chelsea, who has very nearly a complete and accu- 
rately named collection. 

I remain. Sir, yours, §tc. 

Chelsea, Jan. 1833, A* H. Haworth, 

A new Arrangement of DouhU-flowered Chinese Chrysanthemums. 

* RANCNCnLUS-FLOWEREI). 

1. YcUow Indian, Hort. Trans, v. 4. p. 330. tab. 12. and v. 6. p. 346. Of 
short stature (in its group,) with very laie and double, but small, flowers ; 
and forms, with the next, a distinct species. 

2. White Indian^ Hort 'J’rans. v. 6. p. 347. Shorter than the pryceding, with 
^ erj' late and similar, but white, flowers. 
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Warratah Yellow^ llort. Trans, v. 6, p. 344, Flowers veiy late, with the 
preceding, and of similar size, but has much more entire leaves, aqd 
larger flowers, which make it a distinct species. 

4. Spanish Broivn, Hort. Trans, v. 4. p. 48G. and v. 5. p. 420. Of short 
firm stature, and rather early and beautiful flowers, the size of the prece- 
ding, and with smallish leaves a little more pindatifld, and probably a 
distinct species. 

5. Blush Ranunculus Jlotvered^ Hort. Trans, v. fl. p. 328. Of short firm sta- 
ture, and fine-form^ early flower, of a blush colour, aud peculiar neat- 
ness of form. T think I have two variations of it. 

6. Small Deep Yellow i Parkis Small Yellow , llort. Trans, v. 6. p. 327. — 
Taller and weaker than the last, early and small-flowered, with small and 
blunt pinnatedly-lobate leaves. Perhaps it may bo a distinct species, 
from its Bjno-ll leaves and flowers. 

7. Small Pale Yellow ; Small Windsor Yellow, llort. Trans, v. 6. p. 415. 
and V. G. p. 335. Also called Alton’s Yellow. Of short stifl' growth, and 
€‘arly flowering, and but little merit. 

8. Small Flat Yvlloio ; Small Yellow, llt»rt. I'rans. v. 5 tab. 17. and v. 5. p. 
422. Of .shortish growth, aud with pure yellow and expanded early 
fiowers, the shape and size of the tln:ee subsequent varieties, of which it 
is presumed to be tin* origin, as yellow is the most predominant colour in 
these plants. Their forms are \ery neat and regular. 

9. The Bufft or Copper, llort. Trans, v. 5. p. 420. Also called the Orange, 
or Buff. Resembles the preceding in every thing hut colour. 

10. The Bose, or Pink, llort. ^J’raus. v. 4. i>. 341. Also called the Lilac. — 
Rofiembles the last in all things but colour, aud is now the most common 
kind in cultivation, although introduced after the old purple, hereunder 
enumerated. 

1 1 . The Pale Pink, Hort. T rans. v. G. p. 33G. Raised in Mr. ColvilPs Nur- 
sery, being a sportive branch from the last, and differing in nothing but 
colour. This and the three preceding doubtless sport mutually into each 
other, and are perj)ctuated by cuttings of their rc«*pcclivc sports in the 
first instance, and oflsets as well as cuttings afterwards ; but are all liable 
to sport again, from pale pink through deeper pink, aud copper or light 
orange to bright yellow : but their shoots and leaves arc immutable. 

12. Expanded Light Purple, Jlort. Trans, v. 5. p. 153, and v. 5. p. 421. ; and 
Bot, Mag. tab. 225G. Of middling size, and witli flowers in the middle 
geason (of its group,) hut nearly twice as large as the last, though resem- 
bling it in form, and far miue handsome. 

13. Quilled Light Pui'ple, Hort. Trans, v. 5. p. 145., aud v. 5. p. 421. A 
sport only from the last, but now made permanent, 

** INCURVING RANUNCULAS FLOWJUtUD. 

14. Incurving Lilac, Sweet, Brit. FI. Card. tab. 7.; ( nrled Lilac, Hort. Trans. 
V. 5. p. 155. and p. 421. Also called the Quill«*d i.ilac. Crows tall, and 
flowers early, and is an elegant plant, allied to the preceding, and has 
produced the following one from a sportive braiieh. 

15. Curled Blush, Hort. Trans, v. 6. p. 32G. Has been called the Double 
Blush, and Double White. The flowers, which are rather early, large, 
aud showy, dying off nearly of that colour. It is id middling stature in 
its group; and, although a sport only of the prec'diiitr, is now an esta- 
blished and more beautiful variety than it. 

1C. The Quilled Pink, Hort. 7”rans. v. 4. p. 350. and v. 5. p. 351. 420, 421 ; 
and Bot. Reg. v. 8. tab. GIG. Of tall stature, aud one of the very latest 
in blooming ; but very handsome, and repaying by its beauty every care 
bestowed upon it by the gardener. It has been called the most beautiful 
of all ; but with me it yields to the Gold"- bordered Red. 

17. Large Quilled Change, Hort. Trans, v. 5. ]>. 152. tab. 3. (upper figure,) 
and V, 6. p. 421. A tall and large latisb- flowering variety, of consider- 
able beauty, aud at present uncommon. 

18. Gold-bordered Bed the Tu u-coloured Incurred of llort. Trans, v, 6. p. 
332, 333. Of tall stature, very late, with the most perfect and beautiful 
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flower of ill its genus, although only of the middle size. The red petals 
are striped with gold teiieatfa, and golden-tipped there; which tips, incur* 
ving strongly and gracefully, show the gold in a front view of the flower ; 
which is golden likewise at its base within. 1 consider it the most com- 
plete of all. 

19. The Superb White^ Hort Trans, v. 4. p. 338. and v, 5. p. 420. A late, 
very tall, and splendid plant, with large, incurving, very double, pure 
white flowers. 

*** China- Aster-floweeed ; often showing a disk, and then much resem- 
bling China Asters. 

20. The Sulphur Yellow, Hort. Trans, v. 4. p. 341. and v. 0. p. 420. A 
beautiful variety, of tall stature, and free and early blooming, with mid- 
dle-sized aster-like flowers. 

21. The Two-coloured lied, Hort. Trans, v. 6. tab. 4. and v. ^5. p. 342, 343. 
A very fine and showy variety, of the middle size in stem and flowers, 
but rather late, which sometimes shows a disk, aud is then very aster- like. 
The bipin natifid leaves are far more laciuiated than any other kind ; and 
I think they constitute it a distinct species. 

22. 7'hc Early Crimson, Hort. Trans, v. 5. tab. 3. (inferior figure) p. 151. 
and p. 421. Of light and small stature, delicate, and apt to lose its 
leaves before its bloom is finished. The flowers are middle sized, early, 
and very beautiful ; they show a disk, and, when well managed, have 
ripened perfect seeds in Kngland. 

23. The Clustered Pinh, Hort Trans, v. 6. p. 336. Also known by the name 
of the Changeable lilush. One of the tallest of its tribe : flowers in the 
middle season veiy abundantly ; and, although the flowers arc but mid- 
dle-sized, aud little belter than half-double, show ing a considerable disk, 
and greatly resemble the China asters, they make a very fine and durable 
appearance, standing the weather well, and becoming much darker by 
age, though less delicate. 7’hiji,is a very likely variety to produce seed 
in this country. 

24. The Early Blush, Hort. 7’rans v. 6. p. 32G. This tall and almost un 
equalled \ariety is also called the Double Blush, and Double White. It 
flowers very early, beautifully, and freely, and its flowers are large, and 
scarcely show any disk ; and their colour without is light blush, but within 
they are exactly of that peculiar tint well known by the name of French 
white ; and, like many other varieties, they are very durable. They have 
ripened seeds in Eiiglund. 

25. The Paper White, Hort. Trans, v. 5. p. 417. 422. 7’his exquisitely white- 
flowering and noble variety is of tall stature, and early blooming, and 
makes a splendid appearance in a general collection. Its flowers are of 
the middle size. 

Marigold-flowered; with well-formed double flowers, resembling 
Double Cape Marigolds in shape and size. 

26. Golden Bronze-bach ; Golden YeUow, Hort. Trans, v. C. p. 345. and Bot. 
Reg, tab. 4. (superior figure.) Also called the Large Yellow and the 
King’s Yellow. A very tall, handsome, and free-flowering variety. The 
flowers are early, aud of a high rich yellow colour, but bronzed or orange 
in the buds and on their outsides. 7'his is one of the best to grow as a 
standard ; and, if parted at the root aud annually transplanted, succeeds 
very well as a herbaceous plant, especially if in a warm or sheltered 
situation, duly supported by a stick. 

27. Thd: Superb Clustered Yellow, Hort. Trans, v. 5. p. 156. and v. 5. p. 421. 
and Sweet’s Brit FI. Card. tab. 14. One of the finest and tallest of the 
group, being higher than the preceeding, and with more clustered, and 
more neatly formed, pure yellow flowers, but they are later in opening. 

28. The Golden Lotus flowered, Hort TranfC v. 6. p. 340. A very splendid 
and large long -leaved variety, and nearly or quite the tallest of this genus 
of plants ; having late pure and ,decp yellow flowers, above the middle 
size, and larger than those of any other yellow kind of the marigold 
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form, aud which partially endure until the heavier ffosts of winter 
destroy them. 

29» The Changeable Pale Buff, Hort. Trans, v. 6. p. 380. and tab. 3. Also 
called the Pale Cluster. I'his plant when (lowering as perfectly as it is 
represented on the above-cited table, is one of the most showy and splen- 
did in the group ; but this has nbt been the case during the autumn of 
1832; all the flowers, and in various gardens, which met the writer^s eye, 
being, as it were, degenerated into almost buff-coloured and spuriously 
quilled flowers, of mon* upright appearance than the large, expanded, 
flat-petaled, and variegated purple whitish and yellow-buffy ones so 
charmingly depicted in the figure cited. They are of the middle season. 

30. Starry Changeable Purple ; The Starry Purple, Hort. Trans, v. 6. p. 339. 
This beaptiful plant is one of the most variable- flowered in the genus; 
its very late flowers first opening of a purple colour, with the exterior 
petals at first few in number, starry, and paler, especially at their ex * 
ponded spoon shaped tips, soon, however, becoming still more pale until 
the whole expanded and very double blossom becomes regularly more 
blush-coloured and white, than purple, and is a very fine, well-formed, 
variegated flower. The stature of the plant if of the middle size, but its 
remarkable leaves are much more laciniated than usual, aud often broader 
in their outline than long, which is not the case with any other in the 
group, and of very considerable size. Wherefore I conceive it may be a 
distinct species from all the others. 

31. The Late Purple ; The Late Pale Purple, Hort. Trans, v. 5. p. 413. and 
V. 5. p. 422. aud v. G. p. 353. Also called Large I*ale Purple. This is a 
very late-flowering and rather tall variety, whose middling-sized aud well 
expanded blossoms are very neat, and resemble in shape those of tlio 
preceding, but are much smaller. 

32. The Brown Purple, Hort. 'I’rans. v. 6. ]>. 311 2. A tall and slender- 
twigged very late- flowering variety, whose niicUlli‘-sized flowers resemble 
the last in shape, but arc not quite so flat and neat in expansion, and 
their colour in the group is very remarkable, being of a very dull brow’ii- 
ish or reddish purple. The leaves are so small, and so bluutly-lobed, and 
on such .slender shoots, terminating in such long and graceful peduncles, 
that the plant is probably a distinct species from Chrysanthemum sinense, 
and differs, not so much in leaf as in flower from our No. (»., the Small 
deep Yellow; above. 

***** Tassei.-flow'ERED; being tailor very tall plants in their genus, with 
very large double, aud more or less conspicuously drooping flowers, whose 
petals arc usually elongated aud quilled, and often greatly resemble the 
fewm of a tassel. 

33. The Tassel Flamed Yellow ; The Quilled Flamed Yellow, Hort. Trans, v. 
4. tab. 14. p. 319. and v. 5 p. 421. The magnilu'eut flowers of this tall 
plant appear rather late, and often measure above live inches in expan- 
sion; and make perhaps, if not a more neat at lea.st a more showy 
appearance than any other of the group, being double, and composed of 
innumerable chiefly quilled incurving petals, hanging more or less down- 
wards, and when at their best resembling a flame eoloured tassel. 

34. The Tasseled Salmon ; The Quilled Salmon, IlorL Trans, v. 5. tab. 17. 
p. 414. and p. 422. This is a late-flowering, slender, and graceful plant 
with large tassel-like, and half-expanded drooping quilled salmon-coloured 
flowers, and is very uncommon. 

35. Ths Tasseled Yellow, Hort Trans, v. C. p. 329. A veiy tall and strong- 
growing large leaved variety, with numerous tassel-formed flowens of the 
largest and most showy kind, often measuring more than flve inches over, 
and appearing rather early. It is one of the most desirable and free- 
growing of the whole collection. 

36. The Quilled YeUow, Hort. 'Trans, v. 4. p. 341. and v. 5. p. 420. This is 
a tall variety, with rather large flowers, of the middle season, or later, 
producing its blossoms in clusters at the top of the strong upright shoots. 
It is also known by the name of the Quilled Straw, 
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37. The ttcUe Quilled Yellow y TIort. Tratis. v. C. p. 343. Tliis has been called 
a very late and not very desirable variety in collections. It appears to 
be of the middle size, but it has not yet opened its blossom buds with 
me, not having long possessed it. 

38. The Large LilaCy HorL IVans. v. 4.^. 343. and v. 5. p. 420. Also called ’ 
the Late Lilac, the New Lilac, and the Scmidouble Purple. A very tall 
upright plant, bearing but few double large and clustei*ed flowers at the 
summits of the branches, and those so late in appearance, that in cold 
seasons they cannot expand well, and are consequently in but little repute. 

1 have only seen one ])lant in blossom, and that in my own garden. 

39. The Tasseled LilaCy liort. 'Frans, v. 6 . p. 332. A middle-sized, or rather 
tall, plant, of very great beauty, and one of the most desirable of the 
whole group, having very showy tassel -formed flowers, live inches or more 
i« expanse, very numerons, early, and elegantly drooping from their 
weight, but they often show a disk. It is a likely variety to produce seeds 
of the most promising kind, but I have not hitherto heard of its ripening 
any in England. 

40. The Tasseled Furph' ,* The Purplvy Ilort. I’rans. v. 4. p. 334. Has also 
been called the Old Purple, the Old Red, and the Quilled Purple, and is 
figured in tlie Bot. Mag. tab. 327. This is a very beautiful and rather 
early- flowering plant, of almost the middle size. The flowers are very 
numerous, gracefully drooping, and of middling size, and are at first of 
reddish purple colour, but become paler by age, and in mild seasons will 
continue in succession from the end of October to the second week in 
January. It acquires the name of Old from being the first China chry- 
santhemum that came to luigland in modern times, and bloomed at Mr. 
Colvill’s nursery, in Nov. 1795, but was said to be at Kew in 1790. — 
The great horticulturist Miller certainly had one, or more likely two^ 
of these Chinese, or Indian, chrysdnthemums, in cultivation at Chelsea 
long before; but it is not }et quite satisfactorily explained what sorts 
they were. See Hort. Trans, v. 4. tab. 12. p. 826, and following. 

41. The Changeable Tasseled White ; The Changeable Whitey Hort. Trans. 

V. 4. p. 330. and v. 5. ]>. 419., and Rot. Mag. tab. 2042. It has also 
been called the Old White, being the first white-flowered variety known 
in our gardens. It is recorded in the lIorL. Trans, to have been raised 
from a sporting branch of the preceding, and, indeed, resembles it irt 
every thing but colour. It is a very graceful and elegant plant, and in 
warm situations its flowers are often more or less tinged or dotted with 
purple or blush colour. 

42. The Naivrow Quilled White ,* The Quilled White, Hort Trans, v. 4. p. 
337. and v. 5. p. 419. This rather slender variety is almost of the mid- 
dle size, and has the slenderest and most completely quilled florets, and 
the earliest flowers, of the whole group, which hang in gracefully droop- 
ing tassels, and form a strong contrast to the next in almost every respect. 

43. The Great Tasseled White; The Tasseled White, Hort Trans, v. 4. p, 339. 
and V. 5. p. 420. lias also been called the Expanded White. This large, 
strong and broad, deep-greeu, shining-leaved variety is one of the latest 
of all in blooming; but its lovely flowers are larger and more showy than 
those of any white-flowered variety, and endured to the end of January, 
1833, the date of the present paper. No flower in this chilly climato 
stands the cold so well, or so long continues to beguile the fancy of a 
florist by its protracted opening, by its hardihood in expansion, and by 
the soft hue of its snowy blossoms ; carrying on, as it were, the flowery 
beauty of lingering autumn into the very bosom of winter, whose ice at 
length closes the temple of Flora for a time, until the herald flowers of 
spring appear amidst the melting snow, as if impatient of delay. 

When Flora with her pleasing powers. 

Shows to the Sun her earliest flowers. 

Half-double Tassel-flowered; with only half-double flowers, and 
narrow elongated quilled petals ; often drooping, and somewhat resembling 
a tassel. 
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44. Ha\f-douhk Quilled White ; Semidouhle Quilled White^'Hoft. Tmns. V. 5. 
p. 158. A very tall robust variety. The flowers are among the latest 
varieties, and more inclining to be single than usual, yet of too late 
occurrence to ripen seeds with us. They are very large, and the narrow 
quilled petals are very singularly waved, and as if pursuing each other 
from right to left, making a pleasing and almost animated appearance. 

45. Half-double Quilled Pink ,* Semidoublc Quilled Pink^ Hort Trans, v. 5. 
tab. 17.* (inferior figure) p. 157. and v. 4. p. 422. and v, 6. p. 351. — 
I'fais variety gi'ows rather tall, and flowers latish, but its flowers, although 
but half-double, and only of the middle size, possess a degree of graceful 
elegance and lovely hues peculiarly their own. It is at present a rare 
variety. 

4G. Half double Bronze Buff; Pale Buff, Hort Trans, v. 0. p. 334. Also 
called the Semidoiible Pale Buff, and Reeve’s Pale Buff, and Quilled 
Buff, and the Buff. It is a veiy tall and free-growing variety, and its 
half-double buff large flowers, which in their early stages arc much bron- 
zed, though of coarse hues, make a showy appearance, and stand the 
weather better than all others, opening rather early, and continuing late, 
until all the bronze is gone, hailing faded to a dull buff. 

47. Halfdouble Quilled Orange; Semidouhle Quilled Orange^ Hort. Trans. 
V. 5. p. 412. and p. 422., and v. 5. tab. 17.** (left-hand fi^ire,) and v. 6. 
p. 352. A tallish plant, with but few large and almost single, and also 
some nearly half-double, dowers, of good size, but making a poor show. 

48. Half-double Pale Quilled Orange ; Semidouhle Quilled Pale Orange^ Hort 
Trans, v. 6. p. 337. Also called Semidouble Deep Yellow. Of the mid- 
dle stature, with few and late flowers, of good size, but comparatively 
poor appearance, on loosely drooping footstalks. 


P.S.— The author has rejected the hybrid word semidouhle throughout the 
Paper, and given the pure English one of halfdouble instead of it. 

All the above enumerated plants arc capable of growing very freely from 
cuttings, taken from any part prior to the full expansion of their most beau- 
tiful flowers, if planted even in the open air, duly watered, and shaded from 
the sun only until they strike roots. But after blooming, very few cuttings 
will succeed unless taken from near the crown of the root, nearly the whole 
of which cuttings will grow well except when the ground is frozen. Neverthe- 
less, I would recommend cuttings, intended to perpetuate sporting plants, 
to be struck under a frame or bell-glass, in the usual way. 

A. II. Haworth. 

[Nearly the whole of the above very valuable Paper on Chrysanthemums 
has been published in the last Number of the Gardener’s Magazine. Our 
opinion of its value was such, that we wrote to A. H. Haworth, Esq., 
its author, to allow us to publish it in our Magazine. That Geutlcmau 
had given the Paper to J. C. Loudon, Esq. conductor of the Gardener’s 
Magazine, who on being applied to, most generously gave us permission 
to insert tiie article entire. For the favour we beg to tender our best 
thanks to the above Gentlemen. A supplementary article on some other 
sorts of Chrysanthemums will appear in a subsequent Number.] 


ARTICLE II . — On the Culture of the Ranunculus, By 

Mr. James Miles. 

Observing the remarks of Mr. Carr on the Culture of the Ra- 
nunculus in your second Number of the FloricuUvral Cabinet, 
I beg leave to offer you my mode of planting and managing that 
beautiful flower, having cultivated it for the last twenty years. 



^ ON THB CtriTCRB OF THE BANUNOU2:.US, 

Tko preparation of the border, in the following manner, whm 
they are to be planted, is essentially necessary ; and in order to 
have a good bloom, as soon as the roots are taken up (for 1 always 
plant in the same grcwind) I begin to dig the border two feet deep^ 
and expose it to the sun to pulverise and sweeten, turning it once 
a month, always taking care to do it in fine weather. About the 
last week in September, I throw up the border in small ridges 
crossways, about four inches high, for the frost to mellow it till 
planting time, which is generally about the last week in January, 
or the first week in February. At that time, if the weather should 
prove fine, I rake down the border as level as possible ; 1 then 
take a garden line and stretch it exactly over the middle of the 
bed, so as equally to divide it in two, and then mark out the dis- 
tance the roots are to be planted, by means of a board made for 
the express purpose (see figure ;) the holes are cut through with a 



inch and a half centre bit, exactly four inches apart, and a dibble, 
cased with iron, to go through the board, exactly one inch deep ; 
after placing the board close to the line, I begin making the holes 
and putting in the roots, and when the whole of them are planted, 
I cover them one inch deep with a rich loam that has been pre- 
viously prepared, consisting of two-thirds of trenching earth, sward 
and all, and one-third rotten dung from a cucumber bed, turned 
three or four times before using. This method of planting can be 
done in considerable less time, which is of great advantage at this 
season of the year, especially where a person has eight or ten thou- 
sand roots to plant imder name, and the roots are all one depth in 
the ground. About the month of May, they begin to show the 
flower stem, and should it prove diy weather, they will require 
frequent watering, which should always be given between the rows. 
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When the Uossom expands in Junej 1 then take the covering from 
the TiiUp bed, (the Ranunculus bed being of the same dimensions) 
and cover them, so that 1 have an opportunity of viewing them 
^^eltered firom the intense heat of the sun, which if sudered to 
shine on them, would injure and destroy the colours, particularly 
the fine purples and blacks. In about a month or six weeks after 
the bloom is over, I take up my roots in a fine day, each sort in a 
brown paper bag, with the corresponding number of the tally in 
the border, and place them in a room where there is plenty of ah* 
to diy gradually. After they are once thoroughly dry, they must 
be kept so, as the least damp would mould them ; there they re- 
main till next season, and are then planted in the same border 
prepared exactly as described above, and I have never failed to 
have a good bloom. Many persons who grow Rammculuses are 
fond of planting in a fine light loam, but nothing is more injurious 
to the roots, and especially if they are planted late (say March ;) 
the dry weather comes on them immediately, and they have no 
time to strike deep in the soil, and if they had, it is too light to 
hold them ; they love a rich, firm, and heavy soil ; and wherever 
you see the Gilt Cup (Ranunculus ficaria, &c.) grow luxuriantly, 
that soil is the fittest to mix with dung for the purpose of growing 
them. Should these remarks, which have been the result of 20 
years' experience, prove acceptable to your respectable correspon- 
dents, at some future time you may hear from me on the culture 
of Tulip, Carnation, and raising the Ranunculus firom seed.* 

HilperUm, netbr Trowbridge, Wilis, \ James Miles. 

Apnl 13, 1833. j 

N.B. Hease to inform your correspondent, Mr. T. J. Risby^ 
that J. M. can supply him with Polyanthuses, Carnations, Ranun • 
culuses. Pinks, and Tulips, by a letter addressed as above, aU 
«nder name. 


ARTICLE ni. — On the Cultivation of the Soldndra 
grandijlbra. By W. K. 

Having two Numbers of the FloricuUural Cabinet put into my 

* Th« promiied commapieations from Mr. Miles will be very acceptable, 
aad we fhaU be much obliged by receiviag them. 
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hand the other day, I observed in the first Number amongst ether 
Queries, what is the best method of cultivating the Solandra Gran- 
diflora, so as to bloom it well ; and seeing no answer to it in the 
second Number, I beg to offer to your correspondent, through the 
medium of your Magazine, my mode of proceeding with two 
plants, one of which is under my care. About ten years ago I 
received cuttings of the Solandra Grandiflora, which I found of 
very easy propagation, rooting readily in moist heat, after having 
stnick root. I selected two of the finest plants, which I potted 
singly into small pots, in a rich light soil, in which they flourished 
very freely, running with one stem somewhat similar to the young 
shoot of a vine. The following Spring, the plants were potted 
into larger pots, and one of the two plants was cut down to within 
eighteen inches of the pot, which soon after sent out seven or eight 
shoots from the sides 'of die stem ; afterwards being kept rather 
dry, it flowered the following year, in March, on the ends of tlie 
branches, and it has eveiy year since produced from ten to sixteen 
of its showy flowers, measuring nine inches long, and four inches 
fkcross the cup. The same plant at present remains in a good 
state of health, of a bushy shrub-like appearance. When the 
flower buds make tlieir ap])earance, the plant is watered rather 
freely with the view of making it throw out abundance of flowering 
shoots for the next season ; when these shoots grow more than two 
or three inches in length, water is immediately withheld, and any 
shoots tliat may have run longer than the others are cut back to 
two or three inches long to make them produce more flowering 
branches for the next year. The other plant mentioned, that ivas 
left uncut, was trained to a trellis in a pine stove, and regularly 
watered when dry for several years, which no doubt was the cause 
of its great luxuriance of growlli, but it produced no flowers. 

I subsccjneiitly tried it by keeping it very dry for several years, 
but never w^as favoured with so much as one flower for my trouble, 
and it was cvcntuidly thrown out. 

If you think the above mode of treatment deseiwing publicity 
I shall hiWQ much pleasure in seeing it inserted in the Magazine. ^ 

W. K. 
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ARTICLE IV*—- On a MoveaUe Ftame for Tulip Beds^ 
9$€. ByW.P.B. 

In answer to Snowdrop, who enquires respecting a moveable 
awning, &c. for Tulip and Ranunculus beds, I beg to infonn him 
that I cultivate a bed of Tulips and another of Ranunculuses, and 
the fi*ame and covering 1 use is made after the following construc- 
tion : — 

I have wooden sockets (Fig. 1. a) inserted in the ground eight 



inches deep, and about nine feet apart from a to g. Into them I 
have a corresponding number of upright posts, (b) each being 
three inches square at the sides, and having a wire peg (c) at the 
top three inches long. On the top I affix a rail (d) two inches 
by one inch, which is joined to corresponding rails at the upright 
posts (c c) and fix on the peg (c.) The rails are formed at their 
ends to underwrap each ether, as (f f.) The roof is of sufficient 
slope to carry olT the wet, the ridge of which is composed of seve- 
ral pieces; these arc about three inches deep, and from half an 
inch to tlirec quarters thickness, formed at the ends for insertion 
into corresponding pieces, as (h h.) The joining of the ridge pieces 
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is almyft in the centre of each division of the frames as at (i^ which 
keeps it very steady. By the ridge being formed of mpaxaite 
pieces, the frame is much easier removed than if in one piece, and 
is capable of being placed to beds of diderent lengths. The seme 
kind of sockets are affixed along my Ranunculus bed as well ms 
the Tulip bed. 1 have, therefore, no more trouble than merdiy 
taking off the ridge pieces, then each piece of the roof, and lastly 
the uprights, which 1 insert into the sockets of the Ranunculus 
bed. The removal and affixing does not occupy more than a 
quarter of an hour. If you judge the above description of my 
awning, &c. worthy a place in your Cabinet, 1 shall feel obliged 
by its insertion. 

A well-wisher to your undertaking. W. B. P. 

HuU. 


ARTICLE V. — On the Culture of the TuberoBe. By Mr. 
F. F. Ashford, Gardener. 

I herewith send you for insertion in the pages of the FloricuU 
tural Cabinet, the following method of cultivating the Tuberose, 
by which means I have succeeded in bringing this beautiful Exotic 
to great perfection, and which will, after a fair trial, be found to 
answer every expectation. For the information of your juvenile 
readers, 1 have added a short Botanical account of the plant, &c. 

Poliinthes tuberdsa, or common white Tuberose, is a native of 
Italy and the East Indies, first imported into Great Britain in the 
year 1829, and is now become a great traffic between Dutch and 
English nurserymen. The generic name was given it by Lin- 
nseus, taken from polys many, anthos a fiower, owing to the abun- 
dance of blossoms it produces. The specific, by Wildenow, taken 
6om the root (Radix) being tuberous, that is, the root consisting, 
of fieshy bodies connected by slender fibres. It belongs to the 
6tb class and 1st order. Hexandria (hex 6, aner a man, or male 
organi) Monogynia (monos 1 ; gyni, a woman, or female organ) 
of the Linncan classification, and to the order Hemerocallidea in 
the Jussieuean^ or natural arrangement of plants. Its continental 
names are La Tubereuse, Fr.; Die Tuberose, Ger.; Tuberoos, 
Hutch ; and Tuberos, Swedish. There are two species and one 
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vaxiety of this geaus, viz. P tuberosa, P tuberosa flora plena« 
(the subject of the present paper^} and P gracilis^ or slender- 
leaved Tuberose. 

In the autumn provide a quantity of compost, composed of the 
tallowing materials : — two wheelbarrows full of light maiden loam, 
one ditto of decomposed hot bed dung, and a little white sand, 
well chopped and mixed together at diflerent times during the 
following winter, for the frost to ameliorate and decompose it. In 
the month of Februaiy, prepare the bulbs by taking off all the 
loose rind and superfluous offsets, or side bulbs, being careful not 
to injure the principal one. Then provide a sufficient quantity of 
pots, (the size should be 7i in. by 6i in.) well drained with broken 
potsherds, they must be filled with the above compost, and well 
shaken down, but not pressed with the hands ; a little white sand 
must be placed in the middle of the top of the compost, and the 
bulb must be pressed gently, though firmly, down with the sand, 
to within a quarter of an inch of the top of the bulb. Some culti- 
vators use finely-pounded stone, commonly called grit in this 
county (Cheshire) instead of sand, which answers the purpose 
very well. 

After the bulbs are potted, plunge them in a strong hot bed, 
where they must remain till they have grown to the height of 
three or four inches ; they must be kept quite close till they begin 
to vegetate, when a little air may be admitted ; shaded when the 
sun is powerful, and covered up with mats at night ; water must 
be supplied vtery sparingly while they are here, for the steam ari- 
sing fifom the bed answers, in a great measure, the purpose of 
water. When they have grown to the height above stated, take 
them to the stove, allowing them a plentiful supply of air and 
water, setting them in a place where they will get plenty of light, 
or they will be apt to draw up weakly. As they advance in growth> 
tie them carefully up to green sticks 6 or 7 feet long, well rounded 
at the bottom ; care must be taken not to tie them too tight, (nr 
else their stems will become ill shapen and crooked, and they will 
flower weakly. Here let them remain till they are in flower, when 
they must be removed to the conservatory ; and when set among 
other Exotics, they will, by their beauty, add to the gaiety and 
grandeur of the house, and shed around their fragrant odours, 
every even and mom when the house is closed, such that cannot 
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be ednceited but by those whose fortune it is to grow liiem wbll. 

1 have thus endeavoured to pen down my process in os plidii 
and brief a manner as possible, humbly hoping thnt these few 
remarks may prove of some utility to some of your numerous 
readers ; assuring them that they are not mere theoretical opinions, 
but the method detailed is the result of some years experience,, 
which induces me to communicate them. 

‘ Loudon, in his Encyclopaedia of Plants, page 265, informs us 
that it is R. A. Salisbury’s opinion, that wo might grow our own 
bttibs by planting the offsets in such a situation as would obtain 
for Ihem a sufficient degree of heat in smnmer to bring their leaves 
out to their full magnitude, and their bulbs to their proper size* 
The theory, he adds, which I would recommend, is to keep the 
offisets growing as freely os possible, from May to October, but in 
a complete rest and drought for the remainder of the yoaiv 

F. F. Ashford. 

Mere Hall, Knutsford, April 11, 1833. 


ARTICLE VI . — On the Cultivation of Pelargoniums, 
{Geraniums .) — By Mr. Appleby, Nurseryman and 
Florist, St. James’s Gardens, Doncaster. 

As it is desirable to keep old plants of Geraniums with a young 
and healthy appearance, also to have them in small pots during 
the winter season, when the Greenhouse is crowded, the following 
metliod is what I adopt, and strongly recommend : — 

After my Geraniums have flowered, I cut them down pretty 
close ; this is done generally about the middle of August ; they 
ai'e left in the pots in which they flowered to push out new buds, 
and when the buds are about a quarter of an inch long, I take the 
plants out of the pots, remove all the earth from the roots, thin the 
main roots, and shorten the others to make them sufficiently small 
for the sized pots, which one year old Geraniums are generally 
kept in during the winter. The root-pruning enables me to bring 
them within the compass of a small-Uzcd pot, causes a new for- 
mation of rootlets, and gives me the opportunily of supplying the 
plant with fresh material to gi*ow in, which, though much smaller 
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in qiiantity than it previously grew in^ contains more nourishment 
than all the old exhausted soil which the larger pot contained. 

If I were to disturb them before the new eyes are pushed out^ 
it is probable that many of the plants would not recover the remo- 
val, as their strength would be impaired by being disturbed and 
pruned. After they are potted, I put them into a cold frame or 
pit, and shut them up close till I think they are well estaMished 
in their new soil ; I then expose them to the air to harden, and 
as the cold weather approaches I take them into the Greenhouse 
with the other plants. In the spring they require removing into 
larget pots to flower, and by re-potting them two or three tiuaes 
during summer, a succession of dowers are produced for a much 
longer time than Geraniums that are treated in the ordinary way. 
If Geraniums are thus attended to every year, they will always be 
in a healthy state, well furnished with half a dozen, or more, 
branches instead of being tfill, slender, and sickly-looking. 

Samuel Appleby, 


ARTICLE VIT . — On Raising Donhle-Jlomring Sfockn 
from Seed, By Paul Pry. 

It is with veiy great pleasure I take up my })en to infonn your 
correspondent W. B. page 21, the best method, I believe, yet prac- 
tised of procuring double-flowering Stocks, Like him, I have 
been misled, and have entertained the erroneous opinion that seeds 
saved^^m plants growing near double kinds, would produce plants 
^ i^,)uble flowers, but such an idea is quite fallacious. It 
will be found on examining a double flower, that there is no pollen 
for the purpose of impregnation whereby to produce the effect 
stated. 

The method I pursue is, to select from the single flowering 
plants those that have flowers with the greatest number of }>etals. 
In looking over a bed of Stocks, some plants are found having 
flowers with four petals ; such I uniformly pull up os soon as I 
perceive them, and have them carried away some distance from the 
bed. Others I find with six petals to a flower, and some having 
even more than that number; such plants I retain, and from them 
I save my seeds, and I never fail to have a considerable propor- 
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Um of double-flowering pkflts. Last year, (1832) I h$A mme a£ 
the ptnple Brompton Stocks imsed flroxn seeds sliced npm ibe 
ahewe pha, and from my whole i^ockj, (dO plants) I had not one 
single flowering plant* 

Stocks, in all their numerous and beautiful varieties, 1 vury 
rn^uch adinfre# in consequence of which I feel a peculiar interest 
to leconunend their culture to every lover of Flora ; wUh this view 
I subjoin few hints on the cultivation of this truly very beautiful 
and flower. 

About tbe first week in May, 1 sow the Stock seeds very thinly# 
on a cool border, where J allow the plants to remain undisturiied 
till the beginning of July, when 1 put them out where they are to 
remain for flowering. It is an usual practice to prick out the 
plants on a nursery bed, and afterwards transplant them for flowerr 
ing; but I find by such mode of treatment that they do not get 
fully est^lished before winter, for the root being of the kind 
designated a tap-root, (i. e. carrot-shaped) it requires a consider- 
able length of time to get properly rooted again. 

Should the above observations meet your approbation, you will 
favour me by inserting them in tbe Florist" s Magazine. I shall 
be most ready at all times to make known any little discoveries in 
Floriculture that I may be so fortunate as to make, for the benefit 
of others.* 

Cambridge, April 15, 1833. Paul Prv. 

* We shall consider ourselves amongit the individuals much beneiltted, if 
car Inspected correspondent will thus keep his promise in mind.— C onductor* 


PART II, 
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Pffc^NTS nOUREn IN THE rOLLOW«|(^^TERIODICALS FOR MAT, 1833. 
Curtiss botanical Magazine, 3s. 6d. coloured, 3s. plain. Edited 
by Dr, Hooker, King’s Professor of Botany in the University 
of Glasgow. 

k Ei)yt%flfia/K)lidf»^tts,nakedfiowerui|^oraltre^ Class, Riadelphia; voder, 
Decandm; natural order, Leguminose; Tho^dividual plant from which the 
diWMiig aad demriptica were taken, growam the garden, tha Qninta da 
Valle, doet to its nval in beauty, Eiythrina velktina, see page 58. The pre- 
sent plant in Madeira grows alx^ SO fret high, with a trank 4 feet in 
and nninecbns snbdhrided erect bia&ciies, each tipped, from April to June, 
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nUlk ol kiill&iiit vermiHion «cttriet Aowen. The tpeeies U a getiena 

itinuite of tl)« gardens io Madeira, to which U was prcdiably bfOQ|ht from Por- 
tagaS s4lre 2( is mticfl enitivated ; the native country of tnis sp^did tree be< 
iaf Aaku ’Cndtars t oattiagt vety readily scribe root ; soil, rich ligKrloam.-^ 
Krythrioai see p. 58. 

% SdMihm dlhanmt sandal wood ; Tetrandria Monogynfa, Sbiita1ae».«- 
Tbe Saotaluid gUmoii or true Sandal wood, is, as is well koowit, one of the 
ihost fragrant of woods, and if, as some commentators suppose, it is the same 
with tte Alibiiit or Algum df S^ptbre (and this is the fttore pn^hM as It Was 
sent from Ophir) ; it was used in the time of Solomon, and in tbe, building of 
the Tbmple; It is most extensively employed in making idols in' India, and 
for bmeato at the altars of the Chinese deities. Grows abnndimt^ in India, 
on the mountains of the Malabar coast 

3. jE>fydiidnrarif»dt<i, sharp-pointed Dryandra,PentandriaMonogyiiia. Pro- 
tea^. A much branching greenhouse shrub; branches dexnose, glabditts^ 
clothed with a broWn bark; leaves very deeply pinnatifid^ flowers numerous, 
10ngi;^si0nder( yutkr#, de^ly divided into very narrow, linear' lUeinim. 
The flowers are uninteresting, but the foliage is handsome. S^s «f this pktit 
Wasaent lh»m 'New HoHand to this country, and plants have been raised In 
the Gbwgo# Botanic Garden, which flowered an Fehmaiy, 1833. Cnltorej 
increased by cuttings or se^s; soil, sandy peat. Dryandra, after ^OVAM 
DAnirinBt^ n dMngtUsbed Botanist 

4, HMerofUrii chr^$ophy^, golden leaved Cfaiysophylla; Decaadria Trigy- 
nia. Malpightaoeae. A twining shmh, attuning to a great length. Leaves^ 
large, dm grOen on the upper side and a fine golden brown on the nader side, 
which making so striking a coutrut renders it a handsome jdant The flowers 
are orange-coloured, smalL it is a desirable stove plant, a native of Brazil. 
Culture: increased by cuttings; soil, sandy loam. Heteropteris, fW>m EteTOs, 
various; and pteros, a wing: from the variable shape of the wing of the Armt 

A. Pi^ogthnim ploctraiiithoides ; Pleetranthns like. Didynamia Oymnos* 
permia. LabiaUt Bkeds of this plant were received at the Rcyal Bcttanic 
Garden, Edinburgh, from the Mauritius, in 1830 : it blossomed in the stove, 
for thb fiiWt time, in January and Febroaiy, 1833. Whatever it has of beauty, 
is derived from its long IHm bearded stamens; the corolla is white. Pogos* 
temon : from pogon, a beard, and stomon, a stamen. 

6. Azdfcw led^lH^ var. phccuicas, purple flowered. Fragrant Indian Azalea, 
Pentandria Monogynia. KhododeudresB. The rKfaly-coloured flowers of this 
plant make a brilliant appearance in the greenhouse, and form a s rikhig con- 
trast with (he white-blossomed. The fragrance is similar to the white-flowered, 
or perhaps more powerihL^See No. I. Flor, Cab* page 8)^Azalea, from 
Azalens, dry: arid, habitation suited to its native growth. 

7. Blhehimm Umceida, lance-shaped; Cryptogamia Filices. Nat Ord. Fi- 
Uces, or Fern tribe of plants. This plant is a native of Brazil. It is culti- 
vated in the stove of the Glasgow Botanic Garden. Culture: it is increased 
by parting the roots, and planting them in moist earth placed between two 
pieces of broken garden pot, a practice we believe now very general in the cal» 
Civation of Ferns, and a very rational one, since such fragments retain the 
moisture longer than the soil itself, and thus imitate, as it were, the crevices 
of rocks, where this beautifnl tribe of plants so much delights to grow. — ^Blecb- 
aum : from Blechnon or Blachnon, in Greek, from Bla ; powerl^ insipid. 


Edwardis Eotamcal Eegisier. Edited by John Linblet, Esq., 
Professor of Botany, in the London University. Coloured 4s., 
Plain 3s. 

Batuytmia strawblliy fruited; Tetraadna Monogynia. Cohmsd. 

This valuable ai&tioa to our collection of hardy shrubs, was raised in 
gi^n of J* H. Trsmayoe, Esq<, at Heligaii, Cornwall, from seeds received 
from his iclation, Sir A. Boiler, duriog his residoace in the Bast Indies* It is 
a very handsome evergreen, flowering in great profusion during summer, and 
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producing abundance of iarge, globular, ruddish fruit, the kize of a moderate 
Rtrawberr}', in autumn. 1 1 flowered and fruited for the first time in Europe 
last year, in the rich collection of plants of Sir C. Lemon, Bart., M.P., of 
Cgrclew, ill Cornwall, and under the very able management of Mr. W. B. 
Booth. Benthamia, in honour of Geo Bentham, Esq. 

2. Duvdua latifoUa^ broad leaved, Polygamia Moinceia. Anacardiacea$. A 
native of Chili. Like the other species described in page 59, it is about as 
hardy as a myrtle. A pretty phenomenon is exhibited by the leaves when 
thrown into water: after lying a short time, they will be found to start and 
jump ns if they were alive, while at the instant of eacli start a jet of oily matter 
is discharged into the water. I’his circumstance appi'urs to be owing to some 
peculiar irritability of the parenchyma of the leaves, which, when acted upon 
by water, causes the turpentiiie-saes, that abound in the leaves, to empty them 
selves with violence; and the movement of the leaves may be ascribed to the 
recoil produced by the discharge. — Culture, &,c. see page 36. 

3. Luplnus ilegans, drooping-loaved Lupine, Diadelphia Dccandria. Le> 
guminosm. A very pretty annual Lupine, native of Mexico, whence seeds 
were sent to the London IJorticultural Society, by Dr. Deppe, in 1831. It 
dowers in the open air, most abundantly. Of all the animal Lupines this is 
by far the handsomest, it even rivals the best of the perennial species. Flowers, 
dark violet and yellow at hrst, and afterwards rose coloured. Culture: iu< 
creased by seeds ; soil, rich loam. Lupinus, from lupus, a wolf ; supposed to 
destroy the fertility of soil. 

4. Pimolea sylvesfris. Forest Pimelea, Diandria Monogynia. Thymelea*. 
A hardy and pretty greenhouse* shrub, a native of New Holland. It flowered 
in the fine collection o^ Mr. Knight, in King*s Hoad, last June. Flowers, 
corolla white, ends sutTused with rose. Culture, &c., see page 60. 

5. PotentdUi glanduUsa, Glandular; leovandria, Polygynio. RosacesB. A 
new hardy perennial species, from California, sent to the Horticultural So- 
ciety. Blooms from July to September. Flowers, small yellow. Culture; 
increased by di\ision of roots^. Potcutilla, from poteus, powerful; supposed 
medicinal jiroperties. 

6. PuUenaa roseniarinijiilia, Rosemary -leaved, Decandria, Monogynia. Le- 
gumiuosH!. It is a pretty new greenhouse shrub, Irom New Holland. Flowers, 
yellow, with a blood -coloured keel. Culture: easily increased by cuttings. 
Soil, sandy peat. Pulteiia^a, from Dr. Kjchakd Pultenev, a celebrated 
Botanist 

7. Ox^iUs DowJei, Bowie’s Oxalis, Decandria Pentagynia. Oxaliduac. This* 
most beautiful and florid plant is hardy, and will flower in the open ground in 
autumn ; but blossoms profusely under glass, especially if, after a short period 
of rest at midsummer, it is placed in a stove or warm greenhouse for a very 
short time to make it start fR*eIy. Flowers, very line rosy red, tube yellow. 
Culture: increased by ollsets or seeds, Soil, sandy loam. Oxalis, from oxys, 
sharp, or sour, qualities of pliint. 

8. Amyydalis Penka ; alba, the White Peach, Icosandria, Monogynia. 
Aiuygdaieic. The White Peach is a hardy ornamental shrub, wdth the habit 
of an Almond. It flowers in Aliiy. Its fruit has little meriL Amygdalis, fiom 
amyssQ, to lacerate ; lissured shell, or fruit stone. 


LodJigess Botanical Cabinet, 5s, Gd. ten plates coloured, 23. Gd. 

partly coloured. Edited by Messrs. Loddiges’s. 

1 . JttsfHa caZ/ffr/cAn, Diandria, Monogynia. Acanthaccac. From Brazil 
in 1826, to the Liverpool Botanic Garden. It is a stove plant blooming in 
winter, and is then very ornamental. Flowers, sulphur yellow. Culture: in- 
creased freely by cuttings; soil, rich loam. Justicia, from (Sec page 62 ) 

2. Jasmihiton S&mhac, pleno. Diandria, Monogynia. Jasmins. This 
is a native of Indi«, where it is much c iilti\ated for the dilicious fragrance 
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of iU pure white flowers. It requires a stove boat. Culture: increased 
cuttiojT' i >*oil, rich loam. Jasminium, from Ystnyn, the Arabic name. 

3. ^gopktalum stenoehUum, Gynaudiia, Diandria. OrchidesD. This very 
fine plant was received by Messrs. LonniGEa^ in 1828, from Mr. Warre, 
who sent it from Brazil. The blossoms ore very beautiful. A flower ooin.< 
prising the following colours:— Green, Red, Blue, Yellow, and White, It 
also continues long in bloom. Culture: it thrives in the stove, potted in 
vegetable earth, intermixed with broken pieces of pota Increased by oflsets. 
Zygopetalum, from Zygos, yoke; petalon, petal; joined at the base. 

4. Mar&nia hkolor, minor. Monaudria, Monogynia. A native of South 
America; a neat little stove plant six inches high; leaves, richly and heau< 
iifully tinted ; flowers, while, ',inaIL Culture: rich loam, increased by sepu« 
rate roots. Maranta, from B. Marant, a Venetian Physician. 

6. Epacris campanvlata^ Ih‘ 11 shap^'d, Peiitandria, Monogynia. Epocridcie. 
Messrs. Loddigeh’s, raised this elegant greenhouse plant from New Holland 
seeds, in 1H30. It flowered in February and March 1833. It yields not in 
beauty to any of this fine genus of plants. Culture : it will increase by cuttings; 
soil, sandy peat. Kpacris, from Epi, upon ; akros, the top of ; habitation. 

6. Priwula iinhisis^ alha. Peiitandria, Monogynia. jEVimiilacesc. A 
variety raised from seeds of Primula sinensis. It is very showy. Culture : it 
is readily raised from seeds; soil, rich and light Primul», from primus, the 
first; time of flowering. 

7. JJdphne odora, Octandria, Monogynia. 'rhymeleac. A native of China; 
deserves a place in every greenhouse ; flowers, white, very fragrant Culture: 
increased by cuttings; soil, loam and peat Daphne, from Doio, to burn; 
phone, noise ; crackles when burning. 

5. Acacia dealbata, Polygamia Monycia. Phyllodinem. A native of New 
Holland ; the flowers, are fragrant, yellow ; the foliage and splendid flowers 
is exceedingly ornamental. It makes a fine Conservatory plant. Culture : 
increased by seeds or cuttings ; soil, loam and peat. Acacia, from Akozo, to 
sharpen ; many species thorny. 

9. IVrighiia pulpcscens, Pentandria Monogynia. Apocyncae. A native of 
India Islands, and also of the tropical parts of New Holland. It is a small 
shrub, flowers in February and March; colour, greenish yellow. Culture: 
increased by cuttings or layer'^; soil, loam and 2 >eut Wrightia, from Dr. W. 
Wright, a Scotch Physician. 

lU. Acrotiche ovnlifuliay Pentandria, Monogynia. Polyj>odiicca\ A native 
of New Holland, lately introduced, a very low greenhouse shrub, only growing 
a few inches high, flowers very small, coming in February and March ; colour, 
greenish yellow. Culture: increased by cuttings ; soil, sandy peat Acrotiche, 
from Akros, a point, thix, hair; corolla. 


Sweet's British Flower Garden^ coloured, 3s., plain, 2s. 3d. 
Edited by D. Don, Esq., Librarian to the Liniuuan Society. 

1. /m ref/cw/d/tf, netted flowered. Triandria, Monogynia- IridcSB. This 
plant was originally discovered in Georgia, by M. Adams, in 1821. It is a 
very rare and pretty sj)ecie.v— in no collection, it is stat'd, but of Messrs. 
W'HiTLEy, Brames, and Milne, Fulham Nurseries. Flowers, solitary, violet 
purple, with deeper coloured veins. I'he plant requires a light rich soil, and 
frame protection in winter; increased by ofisets. iris, from Iris the eye; the 
variety and brilliancy of its coluur& 

2. Helleborus Umdus, tha*e leaved. Polyandria, Polygynia. Ranunculacese. 
Introduced in 1710 — but still rare. Flowers, greenish white; blooms in 
February — requires protection in winter. Hellcborus, from llcleiu, to cause 
death ; bora, food ; poisonous. 

3. Hemtionc aperticorona, spreading orange crowned. Hexaodria, Mono- 
gynia. Amaryllideae— 'Sub-order, Narcissinepc. I’his beautiful species conies 
into flower very soon after the more common II. cupularis, (the Soloil Dfor of 
the Gardens,) aud is more elegant and graoef’iil. "Fhe flowers appear in the 
middle of April, in well grown plants there are about six flowers to an umbel, 
and their segments arc often semi reflexetl, ol a i)road oval form, and much 
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imbticaited; of a rich yellow coloui^ often shorter than their tube. The crown 
is miDple and saucer shaped, of a bright orange colour. 

4. d^, white-dowered Loasa. Polyandria, Monogynta. Loaeeae. 

This {NTettty species of Loasa was introduced last year from seeds collected in 
Chile, by Mr. Cuming, and bloomed in the oolleotion of plants at Sir 
Ceomb SrauNTOM, Bart. Leigh Park, Hants, in June last. The ftowers are, 
five outer large petals white, the inner five very small, red. It continues in 
flower for sevend months in the open border. The plant is annual, and 
increased easily by seeds. 

REFERENCES TO PLATES. 

t. Veronica Beccabiinga, Brooklime, or Sbort-lcaved Water Speedwell. Diau- 
driaMonogynia, Scrophularins. Clusters of flowers lateral, opposite. Leaves 
eUiptical, flat, somewhat serrate, smooth, stem creeping. The whole plant suc- 
cedent, glossy, stems generally floating. A native of Britain; grows in brooks, 
and in itches with running water: commonly the companion of water cresses. 
Perennial; flowers blue: blooming from June to August Veronica, see 
pagefifi. 

2. CenirMhus riber, (Valeriana rubra) red. Mon^dria Monogynia, Vale* 
rianae. Leaves lance-shaped, nearly entire; grows from one to two feet high. 
Flowers rosy red, numerous, arranged in a corymbose head. Perennial; blooms 
from June to September. Grows on old walls, and among rubbish. Very 
fre<|uentdn Kent, Devon, and Cornwall. Centranthus, from kentroo, a spur, 
anthos, a flower. 

3. Spar&xis tricolor^ three coloured. Triandria Monogynia, Iridem. This 
plant is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, introduced into this country in 
1739. Its flowers are most splendid in their vividly contrasted colours, and it 
is a great ornament of the Greenhouse, flowering in May and June; grows one 
foot high; or it may be kept very well in a border close to the front of a stove, 
without any other protection. It increases by ofisets from the bulbs, or by 
seeds, which are often produced. It thrives freely in a sandy peat soil. Spa- 
raxis, from sparasso, to tear ; lacerated spathes. To be obtained of Messra 
Lobdigbs. 

4. Cahowlia-ia Wheeikri, Wbeeleris hybrid Slipperwort, Diandria Mono- 
gynia, Scrophularinm. A perennial herbaceous plant It is a double hybrid, 
raised from the seed of a hybrid that was produced from Calceolaria pur- 
purea, fertilized with Calceolaria corymbosa, this was again fertilized by Cal* 
ceolcuia purpurea. It was raised by Mr. Wheeler, Nurseryman, at Warmin- 
ster, of whom it may be obtained; also several other new and splendid seed- 
lings. The present plant is a very free bloomer, flowering from May to Sep- 
tember. Like all the other herbaceous species and varieties, it will flourish 
veiy freely, aud make a fine appearance, growing from 1 to 2 feet high. A 
rich and sandy soil suits its growth. It is readily increased by parting, and 
requires winter protection in a frame or greenhouse* Calceolaria, from Cal- 
ceolus a slipper, form of corolla. 

PART III. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


QUERIES, REMARKS, Sx. 

1 have received the first two Numbers of your Floricultural Cabinet, and 
it has my cordial approbation and best wishes for its success. 1 think 
it very cheap, even with one plate, and 1 shall be veiy happy to contribute to 
its pages. And now 1 am writing, permit me to say 1 have received some ex* 
oellent Tallies, of a wedge shape, 9 inches long, bevelled at top 2 inches by 1^ 
ioeb, so that the name or number meets the eye directly. They are made of 
Stone Pottir’s wore, by Waits & Dolton, High street, Lambeth, 18s. per 
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grow; t|iey are admirably adapted for Georginas rowv, &o. or auy plants that 
grow in the open ground. The bevel part may be plant^ and receive a number 
or name at pkaaure* They will never decay, and rarely break. They may 
be made any size to order. If your correspondent^ T. J. Risar, would favour 
me with his address, I would answer bis Queiy. 

Walimuford, Job. Ttso. 

I think Mr. T. Risby’s better plan would be, and it is advice which expe* 
rienee has enabled me to give, before he purchases any of the Florist’s 
dowers, he mentions in No. 2, p. 47 of your " Florist* s Magazine to see them 
first in bloom, and choose for himself. By this means he will please bis eye, 
and accomm^ate the prices to his pocket He should at all events be informed 
that it is not always a criterion of the excellence, that a high price is asked for 
a new or scarce plant. Florists are not more honest than other men, and I 
am sorry to say that it is by no means an uncommon occurrence to get a very 
different plant for the one ordered, or a ran flower in the place of a perfect one. 
To guard against these occurrences, I should recommend him to go to the gar* 
dens of the following highly respectable Florists, with whom, if a mistake 
happen, it is really a mistake, and not a designed deception. He will pay a 
Kttie higher than at some other Florists I could mention, but he will have the 
satisfacrion of knowing that the dower he purchases is true to its name. For 
AnrieuioMf to Hooo, of Paddington, and Groom, of Walworth. For CamaiionSp 
PieoieeSf and Pinks, to Hogo, (who has by far the dnest collection near Lou* 
don), Davbt of Chelsea, and Groom. For Ranunculuses, to the Rev. Jo* 
BBPH Trso, of Wallingford ; and Groom. For Tulips, to Groom, and Da- 
VEY. For Dahlias, to Dennis, Chelsea. For Hyacinths, Narcissuses <5rc., to 
Charlwood, Covent Garden ; Noble, Fleet Street ; and Flanagham & Co., 
Mansion-house street Polyanthuses he will meet with iu his travels to the 
above places. Should, however, Mr. Risby live in the country, he will 
do well to get the catalogues of the above Florist’s, and he will there see the 
dowers classed in a way that will give him a sufficient idea of the colors, &c« 
For 1 think it would not be fair to your other subscribers to occupy your pages 
with the names and descriptions of 168 dowers, and after all it would be use- 
less ; as perhaps Mr. Risby would shudder at the idea of giving 200 or 300 
guineas for the above 168 dowers; as a catalogue of the best dowers, amount- 
ing to that sum, or more, might easily be made. I should further recommend 
him Hogo and Main’s works oil the management of the dowers he wishes to 
grow. Snowdrop. 

P.S. — I like No. 2 very much ; your lists ore vciy good and valuable. 

April 8th, 1833. 

Notb.-— We did not perceive the error of the Pinguicula being named wrong, tiil 
a remedy was too late for that month. The reception of the remarks of onr Coiret- 
pondent caused us to delay till we inserted them. The Florist dowers will be given,, 
see Cover of our last Number.— Conductob. 

Query. — I was much pleased to see in the first and second Number of the 
FlorkuUural Cabinet, several of your readers make enquiry foi a knowledge of 
the treatment and culture of Flowers, and more so with the readiness of those 
who are in possession of superior knowledge in those tactics U» come forward 
and make known, through your pages, the result of experit iice so valuable to 
many of your readers; hut, with none have 1 been pleased so much as that on 
the treatment of the Ranunculus by Mr. Carr ; there are few growers of that 
beautiful dower but will be pleased with the remarks of your corrrspoudent I 
hope he, or some of your readers, will be able to give me the iurormation I desire 
on the treatment of the Tulip. 1 have now two beds in my garden, only a 
narrow walk between them ; one bed, veiy good, or named senris, is cankei^, 
and the foliage quite withered, with scarcely a bloom upon it ; the bed next 
to it is mixtures, or common varieties, and looking very well. I had a most 
beautiful bloom on the same beds last year, with the same treatment that t 
have practised this year. 1 have examined some of the decayed parts, and 
found an innumerable quantity of small wire worms closely adhered to t^e 
cankered part of the foliage. An old grower, with whom 1 am acquainted, 
says, be believes good sorts are more subject to disease than common varieties 
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are« 1 tfust some of your correspondents will attend to the hint of the old 
grower above mentioned, and state it they believe such to be the case, and 
make it known through your pages, with the trealmeut and culture the Tulip 
require* TuiiPi. 

Query. — Yon would particularly oblige one of your readers if you would 
communicate any information concerning the cultivation of that beautiful 
plant the “ Gentiana acaulis,*’ or “ Gentiauella,” as owing either to some pe- 
culiarity of soil, or treatment, it never yet has flowered in profusion with. 

Your Constant Ueader. 

Query. — Can you, or any of your Readers or Correspondents, inform me of 
whom 1 can obtain the best varieties of Auriculas, and at a moderate cost. 

Paul Pry. 

Before 1 proceed to my subject, allow me to premise that I am not Tain 
enough to suppose 1 can instruct men whose business it is to cultivate the 
vegetable kingdom, and who have all the necessary apparatus at hand to 
assist them in propagation, forciug, &c. ; my view is simply to communi- 
cate through your pages, to such of your readers (who, like myself, are 
obliged to resort to many contrivauees to supply their deficiency in such res- 
pects) the result of my practice and observation. 1 now beg to observe to 
your correspondent Daffodil, that my reason for recommending stock plants 
to have a portion of the tubers of last year’s formation attached, was to avoid 
the contiugcncy he mentions, being fully aware that plants raised by cuttings 
are by no means un frequently blind, a circumstanct* which has never occurred 
to me with plants of the former description. IJc misunderstood me when he 
supposed that 1 recommended cutting the Dahlia shoot in two. As the suf- 
fering them to grow sufficiently large for that purpose would only retard the 
backward eyes in growth, and much time would be lost, I merely stated the 
circumstance to prove that they rooted sooner when the fibres were slightly 
hardened, agaiust a common opinion that they cannot be taken too young. 
The truth is, 1 have pursuits infinitely more important to me than Floricul- 
ture, and the shoots frequently overgrow me, in which case 1 resort to dividing 
them. Take them off by all means when three joints at most have attained 
any length, as near the crown as possible, (near which several joints are always 
crowded together as it were iu one knot) avoiding cutting so low to injure 
the numerous eyes, which if propagation be the object, must defeat it. My 
practice is to cut as long as the shoots rise freely, and when the poi'ent roots 
shew signs of exhaustion, to divide taking care to preserve a portion of newly 
formed fibre to each if possible j putting them into small pots at least GO’s or 
48’s, folp the convenience of winter stowage, in a compost, three parts of which 
is rotten dung, which 1 consider necessary for potted plants, being careful to 
cover the old crown well, otherwise they become so callous by exposure, that 
the eyes do not appear to have strength to burst the wrinkled bark, or cuticle 
the following spring. Vertumnus, 

London^ May 6, 1833. 

P.S. — When the cuttings have a pair of leaves at the extremity, I do not 
dress them off; as no benefit arises from such a practice, and os they easen- 
tially serve to protect the buds at their insertion. 

MONTHLY FLORICULTURAL CABINET. 

Annuals, see pages 43, 72. 

Auriculas may now be potted in a compost of two parts of good loamy 
soil, with river sand, one of peat soil and old ant’s nests, and one of well-rotted 
cow dung, two years old, see page 47. 

Carnations should be top-dressed, by removing an inch deep of the old 
soil, and replacing it with some very rich, see page 33. 

Chrysanthemums (Indian): Cuttings or oflsets may now be struck in heat, 
or otherwise under a hand glass. See pages 73, 74, aud 81. 

Dahlias. See pages 3, 22, GG, 93. 

T ULips, See page 24. 


BIDOE, printer, SHEFFIELD. 
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\R11CLK 1 . — (hi (he (^ulfnre it/ Hy 

Snowdkop. 

It is supposed that H\a<'iiitlis will nothlooju a second 

\ ear ill any decree inpial to the tirst, alter inijiortalion, and that 
tliey yearly deti'i’invate, 'Hiis eouipLiint is r<ii-.ed h\ thos(‘ who 
ha\c iKwer tried a feasii)Ie method of culture. It is true that the 
luilhs are MTy much weakened l)y llowii'iii^ in but with 

])roper attention lluw may be recovered and i‘\(‘n made to ecpial 
those wlih'li ar<‘ imported from Holland, ll may, perhaj/'', be 
(oiisidered presumption in me to make any nniaiks on the culti- 
\ation of tlu‘se llowaTS, when 1 couli‘s^ that it is hnl the third year 
that I have ^rowii tlu'in ; bull cannot refrain slat iuj^ the 

success 1 hav(‘ ex])erienced from the following ne Muvl of culture, 
mor<‘ especially as Mr. Price, in your last muni » i. solicits iiifor- 
malion on this ])oint. 'fhe exjieriment was trieit «ai M>me bullis 
which had bloomed the jirevious Sjiring in WtiUr, and on a (juain 
titv of oilsets. The fonuer, though much weak(‘n<^l ttm w out 
ten or a dozen belb each the first year, and fiom the latti r, some 
of which were not larger than hazel nuts I had the first Spring 
from three to ten bells according to sizt‘ ; in fact e\ery one Idoomcd. 
In tiie pri'sent Spring tiny are really lim' flowers. My method 
wiiH this. In Oetolx r 1 jireparod tin* bed, taking out tin* earth to 
the dt‘])tli of two feet, and filling uj^ with a mixtiiu* ol one half 
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{'JUidy loam and oiio lialf ricli rolteii dunu, well hit orporatcd, to 
which 1 ad(h‘d a Iiandiid of salt. In ten day^, \\hen lice bed had 
settled, I jdanted th<‘ hulbsfice inches de(‘p. About the hefijinninj' 
of Deceiuhei I to])-dn ssed with a coating of tliKv inches thick ot 
good stroni^ dinn>. TJie result of lliis nictliod nion* than answered 
ui> txpc( t.ttions. Tht' hul]>s w(‘re lofl in the earth, and this 
thc\ ]m\(‘ hecn }m)p(U-tional)l\ fiiu*. 1 was led to ado]>t tliis modi' 
of trcatimait hy the siuacss wliich attended a single e\])iTiment, 
I planted a wasted old hiilh, of a double white \aiietv, about five 
iiiches deep in common garden soil ; iji tlie following S])ri]u> it 
threw out four hidls. I left it in the ground dining the winter. 
mcnl\ laving some dung over it for proteition from frost; in the 
sKond Sju'ing it threw out 14 fine bells. I (oiisider that the 
hidhs should not be removed oftener than onct' in four ^ ears. A 
friend of mim* has this y<‘ar some vcTy bm- bloom from bulbs 
wliiihlie lias had lo \ears, and which aie isjual to inostoftlie 
liest ])ulbs im])orted ; hut in two or threi‘ instances they surpass 
anv levir beheld. 1 am deiuledlv of (>])iuion, and ex])eiience 
lieaismeout, that bulbous flowers which an' rcipiired to bloom 
well, shoubl nrv(r he allowed to perfc'ct tlu ii setd, Imt as soon as 
possible after tin* flower dec.iv it sliould be nipjic'd o/Fdosi^ to the 
wtein, but no })art of tlu* sttan itsilf. 

Vkehea, May 3, Snowdrop. 


AilTK/Ll^ II . — On the C^dtl(re of Butterwort and othe) 
Bo(j Plants. By Mr. (). JE^^ ixr. 

I am indmel, from vour having inserted a ligme of the Pin 
guit Ilia vulgans m v our last number, to send vou a few ohseiTa 
turns on its ( iiliivi'ition, as wdl as tliat of several other hog-pbmts 
vvhidi arc found in the same localities, and ho])e they may lu 
found iutert'sting to some of v our botanical readeiN. 

1 licivi' grown these jilants two or three yoais, and the place I 
would lecommend is the following; — Procure a stone trough of 
anv eouvuiiint '-i/i ^ hut not less than five or six inches deep ; 
tfiere should ht' a tap or sonuihiiu* of the kind in one corner, foi 
]< tthig off tile v\ah'r i( necessan. I'ill the troueji for about three 
indu ^ 111 dt’pth with hioki n jitones, so to let the water 
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diaiii freely tliroiijL»li ; o\cr tins lay ft t‘Oin])ost of }>ea( and hj;Ui 
loam (*boii]>ed logi'llier ; tin* btirface should then ho oo\ mod with 
moss; the white boi^-moss (Sph/ii;niim) answers th(‘ host, hut il 
that eaimot ho ]>rocurod, some of the common foather-moss('s 
(Hypcrum) will servt*, and llu' jdanls inserted, lakincf can* tokceji 
a little moss about each of them in order to ivtaiu the inoisluro. 
The lap should then be oh»'td and wat(‘r f;onll\ ponred in till it 
ns(‘s aho^e the surface of the soil. 'I’ho Ix'st time for ])lanting i<» 
Maroh or April ; the jdaiils will have taken to the soil in a day oi 
two, and wdll fiow'or vigorous!} in May and June following. 

ill hot weather it will ho nooossary to k(‘Op the W'a 1 <*r (‘^ell with 
or a little, above the surlace of the soil, the leaves are apt to 
^•hrivol ; but in long-coutiiiued raius th(’ taj) should bi‘ left o])0)’, 
so as to allow all the wot to drain ofF, to ]>rovcnt the rotting of tlu^ 
roots. This should likewise b(‘ done* throughout the Winter. 'Jiie 
trough should he so jdaeisl as to n'oeive as much sun as ])ossihle. 

d'he Ibittenvovt grows in bogs iii many ]»arts of England, and 
js found within a f(‘w miles of Shetfield, near Kinging JiOwe, and 
various other parts of the Fhisl Moor; it is also found tdenti full}’ 
f)])})0')it(' the Ihg Tor, in the dale through which the Wyv' runs 
between Taddington and Buxton. If the seeds be galluTed and 
'own ill tlu‘ artilid.il hog before mentioned, they will soon g<Tmi~ 
nale and prodin e tlowering jdaiits the next season. Tin' eot sledon 
oi seed-leaf of the Jbilt'Twoi t, (whieh is solil.uy) is verv small, 
l)Ut is an int( resting olijeet in (In* luierosi'ojie, the wlioh* snrfat 
being eovensl with iiiinule tiMii'-pareiil globule- of a ( h'lir lh]uid, 
,is ‘h(wu in tie engniviiig. 



"I'hert' are several other Briti-h bog-plants winch are in geneial 
found in the same situations as the ButtiTwort, and wdiich thrive 
e((ually w’ell with the sanu’ treatment, among whieh may lx* men- 
tioned the following: — Lancashire Asphodd, Narthceinm ossifra- 
gum ; (Tanhevry, ( >x\ c(>< eu^' vulgaris ; Cotton-giass, Eiidphorum 
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aiigastif61iuu), kc,; Marsh Pennywort, Hydrocotyle vulgaris; 
Crowherry, Einpetruni nigrum, (this is in general found at the 
edges of the bogs ;) Sundew, Drdsera rotundifdlia, dec., this 
curious and interesting little plant does not thrive well planted in 
the soil, it requires tlie white bog-moss above-mentioned — the 
whole of these are found on the East Moor ; Grass of Parnassus, 
Pamassia paliistris, a beautiful plant found on Masson, Matlock 
Bath, and on many other hills in the Peak. Many of the Or- 
chises flourish well under this treatment, and by planting a variety 
oCthem, a succession of these beautiful and interesting flowers 
may be kept up for some months. 

The American Cranberry, Oxycoccus macrocarpus, fruits well 
under this cultivation, and the Sisirynchium anceps flowers far 
more beautifully and continues longer in flower than when on the 
bed. Many oUier plants might be enumemted as suitable, but 
they will occur to your readers. All jflants which grow naturally 
in boggy or marshy situations ma>, I think, be successfully grown 
in this manner. 

Perhaps your readers may think this luiniature giurien not worth 
notice, but 1 cun assure such of them as are inclined to take the 
trouble, and are fond of botanical pursuits, that they will find 
themselves am])ly repaid by having it in their power to cultivaU' 
some of the most beautiful, curious, and least known of British 
and Foreign jdaiits. It is likewise particularly well adapted to 
residents in a lo^vn, as a few squai*e feet of space on a roof, a bal- 
cony, or any such situation, is quite sufficient for the pmpose, and 
<lie trouble and care required is trilling. 

nujicfd Bank, Jpril r>, 18;13. (). .Tewitt. 


AKl’ICLK III. — On the Culture of the Calceolaria 
hicolor. I?y Mr. T, K. Short. 

This most splendid Calccolaiia is by far the best of the shmbby 
class of these plants, aaid if properly treated, when in full bloom, 
has a most imposing appearance. By the mode of treatment 1 
pui*sue with it, ojie small plant will co\er in a sea.son 15 square 
feet of trellis, and produce spikes of flowers 14 inches long. My 
method is as follows ; — In Maicb, I take oflT cuttings from the 
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young wood, cutting them at the fourth joint horn the U>p of each 
shoot ; I insert them in sand, cover them with a bell glass, and 
place them in a hot-bed frame. In about ten or fourteen days. 
I find them sufficiently rooted for transplanting into very small 
sized pots, well drained with broken pieces of pot, upon which is 
a layer of Sphagnum or bog moss. The soil I use is light and 
rich, and the Sphagnum not only acts as drainage, but also keeps 
the light soil together when the plants arc re-pottod, and prevents 
the roots being damaged. When the roots have filled the pots, I 
successively remove the plants into larger. This is very soon 
required, as this class of Calceolarias produce an amazing quantity 
of roots in a very short time. When the plants have reached the 
glass of the frame lights, 1 remove them to a Greenhouse ; early 
in August 1 turn them out into a deep pit at the back of the 
Greenhouse, where they become one mass of flowers. I have 
(April 16th) plants with 18 sj^ikes each, which on an average 
contain 60 or 70 flowers. I frequently use in watering the drain- 
ings from a dunghill. If the above remaiks are considered worthy 
of insertion in your delightful flower Magazine, I shall be glad to 
see them inserted, and beg to assure you I shall have much plea- 
sure in sending you other remarks on Floriculture from lime to 
time. 

Marten Hall, April 16, 18J33. T. K, Shout. 


ARTICLE IV . — On the CtilUvation of the Pink, By 
Mr. John Retell, Florist, Sheffield. 

The Pink is a much more hardy plant than the Caniation, and 
less liable to the casualties incident to the latter. The best 
method of cultivating the Pink that has ever <‘ome under my 
observation or practise, is in the following manner : — 

The compost of the beds should be composed of fresh loamy soil, 
mixed with an equal proportion of cow dung, which should be two 
years old. These materials must be well incorporated together by 
frequent digging. The beds in which blooming plants arc to be 
grown, should be some little higher than the surrounding surface, 
and the suifacc of the bed must be formed so as to have it convex. 
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in order to throw ofT any excess wet, which if not guarded 
against wonld be particularly injurious* 

1 plant off my Pinks for blooming in September, for, as is very 
properly remarked by Mr. Hogg, in his excellent Treatise on 
Florist Flowers, Pinks transplanted in spring never do well, nor 
show half the beauty which those do that are planted in Septem- 
ber ; the laced Pinks in particular, appear almost plain, without 
their distinguishing character. In order to have strong vigorous 
blossoms, I raise fresh plants from pipings every season, as they 
bloom the best when one year old. 

I have often noticed in the plan of striking pipings which is 
generally adopted, a very great failure to attend the practice ; in 
numerous cases not more than one in twenty strike root ; the usual 
method is to make a slight hotbed, and cover it either with a frame 
or hand glass ; the pipings being inserted are accommodated with 
dung bed heat, this is quite opposed to their sticking, for at this 
period it is iiidispensibly necessary to a successful striking that 
they be kept quite cold. In the mode I practise, ninety-nine will 
usually strike out of every hundred. 

My piping season is from the middle of June, to the first of 
July, that is when the plants are in bloom,” for if later, the 
shoots get too long for successfully striking root. I find it best to 
take them off when about two inches long, and plants raised from 
such pipings, make a far more vigorous growth than those which 
are struck from older pipings. The mode I pursue in striking is 
as follows. I select a shady situation in the garden ; having dug 
the soil over, I then with water moke it a complete puddle. Hav- 
ing taken off the pipings, I strip off the two lowest leaves, and 
then stick the pipings into the puddle, at about three inches apart. 
Having done this, I place a hand glass over tliem ; I do not 
water them on insertion, for if done, the pipings would be veiy 
liable to damp off. The hand glass is not removed till I perceive 
the pipings have begun to push shoots ; this is generally in about 
three weeks ; I then take it off for about half an hour each day 
for the first week, thus gradually exposing them to the air. By 
the above mode of striking, for the last four years I have not lost 
one dozen of pipings. 

In order to grow Pinks, producing the finest and best flowers it 
is indispensible to make a new bed every year. I uniformly grow 
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the most esteemed yarieties in beds prepared as above^ where 

Varied beauties thine upon her face; 

Where all is beauty, harmony^ and grace.” 

Tlie pi*operties of a good Pink are, the flpwer must be two inches 
or upwards across, broad petals, of a pure white, quite distinct from 
the eye, unless the flower be a laced Pink, in which the colour of 
the eye must go round the edge of the petals, and be free from 
any tinge or spot ; the colour of the eye and edge should consist 
of a bright, or dark rich crimson, resembling velvet, the darker the 
colour, the more to be valued. 

When the weather is hot, I find it necessary to shade the flowers, 
this is done by placing small boards over them, the boards are five 
inches broad, and about half an inch thick, each fixed upon a 
stick that'supports it above the flowers — for 

** Touch’d by the sun, the lustre fades 

And weeps itself away.” 

Early in May, I commence watering with liquid manure, as 
stated in page 63 of the May Number. 

June^d, 1833. John Revklt.. 


ARTICLE V. — On Raising Douhle-Jlowering Stocks 
Jrom Heeds. By Mr. W. Stent, Eas^t Stock with, 
near Gainsborough. 

I have great pleasure in being a subscriber to your very interest- 
ing publication, ** The Floricultural Cabinet." In perusing your 
Number for March, I find one of your friends inquiring what 
method he is to take to procure double seed from the single Stock, 
and he wonders how the double flowers of the Stock affect the 
single. I answer, that the Double do not aflect the Single at all ; 
that it is the pollen in flowers that impregnate one anotlier. Now 
if your friend will examine the Double Stock, he will find no such 
thing as staminas or anthers, consequently no pollen j therefore> 
they cannot affect single blossoms. I beg the liberty to inform 
your friend, the method I take to secure good seed. When my 
Stocks are in flower I look them over, and all flowers on the single 
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plants that have five, »ix, or seven petals, I mark them by tying 
a piece of coloured worsted to tins foot ijtalk of tlie flower. Wlieii 
the seed is ripe, 1 preserve the pods thus mai’ked, by themselves^ 
the seed in those pods produce me about 8 out of 10 double flowers 
the ensuing year. 

May Qth, 1833. William Stent. 

P.S, — There is one thing I have always thought would be an 
improvement to a Work like yours, that is, when you describe a 
new Plant, if you were to mention where it is to be got, and the 
price. If my humble talents, can in any way promote the interest 
of your Work, in future it is at yom entire service.^^ 

♦The favours of o«r respected Correspondent will very highly oblige us.— 
COND. 


ARTICLE VI. — On Changing the Colour of the Flowers 
of the Hydrangea horUnsis. By Mr. J. MARSDE^. 

Observing in the 1st No. of the Florkultural Cabinet, a query 
from “ Richard Tate,** and not finding any reply in your second 
number, I bog to state that the Hydrangea — rose flowering — ^may 
be made to produce beautiful blue clusters of flowers, often larger 
than when grown in common earth, by planting healthy plants in 
pots filled with good hog earth, in the autumn or early in tlic 
spring; putting the roots in, quite clean and free from the soil 
they were grown in when flowering rose-coloured blossoms. I 
believe that if a small portion of night soil is added to the bog, 
and before using, seeing that it is well decomjiosed and mixed 
witli it ; it is more certain of producing fine heads of blue blos- 
soms ; but bog alone seldom fails to have the desired effect. My 
late Fatlier had a lai’ge quantity of Blue Hydrangeas, which I 
believe were produced solely from using bog, and I believe he 
had a method of growing them, to produce yellow blossoms by 
using strong sulphur water, or some other chemical process. This 
however, I am unable to state. I am happy to add, the Floricul- 
twral Cabinet is much approved of in this town and neighbourhood, 
and will undoubtedly have a wide circulation when it becomes 
better known. 

Chehnsford, April 17, 1833. 


James Majisdkn. 
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ARTICLE VII. — On tlie Culture qf Balsams. By Snow - 

^ DROP. 

Your correspondent St. Patrick has said enough on the culti- 
vation of this dower, to deter any one, who has not " all appliances 
and means to boot,” from meddling witli it. Should it have this 
effect on any of tin* votaries of Flora, 1 can can give them 
some comfort in the assurance that they may raise Balsams by 
simpler means than those which ho has detailed. Lost year, I 
sowed the seed on a south border at the beginning of April, and 
protected it with a hand glass, (a dower pot would have done as 
well.) As soon as the plants were dt to transjdant, I put some 
into the parterre, and others into a bed of good soil, and without 
any further care or pains, except occasionally watering, I had as 
fine plants, and as fine bloom, as any I have seen produced by 
other and more troublesome methods. 

May 3c/, 1^33. Snowdrop. 


ARTICLE VIII . — On Flotvering the Amaryllis viitaia. 

By Ebor. 

My experience has taught me that the bulbs of this species of 
Amaryllis will not flower freely before they have attained the size 
of nearly two inches in diameter ; and not to be disappointed in 
dowering bulbs of this size, an early growth in the Spring and an 
early decay in Summer are two necessary requisites. The growth 
of tlie jilant for some lime after the flowering is over, is encou- 
raged, in order to ripen tlic bulb to perfection ; on this depends, 
in a great measure, its certainty of flowering the following season. 

In February, I shake off the earth from the roots and plant each 
bulb in a pot suited to its size ; the soil I use is a \erv rich sandy 
loam. I do not cover the bulbs, but place them about one half their 
depth in the soil. I water them and then place them in a warm 
situation, on the flue in a forcing stove. When they begin to 
grow, I put each pot into a feeder filled with sand, and keep them 
well supplied witli water. When done flowering, the watering is 
gradually lessened, until the foliage begins to decay. The pot is 
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then turned on its side, and kept in any cool situation, free from 
frost, until the time of planting. 

This species of AmaryHis seldom puts out offsets, but it gene- 
rally perfects plenty of seeds. This I find it may be allowed to 
do, as it does not injure the bulb to prevent its flowering the next 
season. The seeds are sown when ripe in pots filled with sandy 
loam, and placed in a hot bed ; when up, strong enough to bear 
the Hot-house, they are removed there. I allow them to remain 
in the seed pot for the first season. When the foliage is decayed, 
I plant each bulb in a separate pot, and afterwards successively 
re-pot them, until they have attained a suitable size for flowering, 
when they arc treated as above described* under which treatment 
they bloom veiy strong and freely. 

Feb. 8, 1833. Ebor. 


PART II. 


EXTRACTS. 

Plants figured in the following Periodicals for June, 1833 : — 
Curtiss Botanical Magazine, 3s. 6d. coloured, 3s. plain. Edited 
by Dr. Hooker, King's Professor of Botany in the University 

of Glasgow. 

1. Cynara Carduneulus, common cardoon; Sjngenesia Polygamia Equalio. 
Compositae. The plant a native of the north of Africa, yet it bears onr cli- 
mate remarkably well, and independent of ita uses for domestic purposes, it 
really makes a fine appearauee in a large garden, or in a shrubbery when in 
bloom — colour blue : Cynara, from Kyon, dog; spines of the involuerum be- 
ing like dog’s teeth. 

2. CerydaliB hracteata, Diadelphia Hexandria. Fumariacse. A native of the 
Altaia Mountains; grown in the Birmingham Botanic Gardens, flowers in 
March — colour, pale yellow. It has much the same appearance as some of 
^e yellow flowering Fumarias; grows six inches high, and requires winter pro- 
tection in a cool frame. Coryd^s : from Korydalis, ancient Greek name f^or 
Fumitory. 

3. Epacm cerasflora^ Wax-flowered Epacris; Pentandria Monogynia. 
Ep^rideae. This species is a native of Van Diemon’s Land ; was raised at the 
Edinburgh Botanic Garden, from seeds sent by Mr. Newbigging, and likewise 
by the Rev, E. Craig, in Januaiy, 1831. It flowered, for the first time, in 
April pd May; the flowers are white. It is a very flee flowering plant CiU- 
turoi increased by slips or cuttings inserted in sand; soil, sandy peat, having 
the pots well drained with broken pots. Epacris, irom Epi, upon, akros, the 
top ; natural habitation. 

4. Acacia decipien», var. prsemorsa, Paradoxical Acacid variety. Polygamia 
Monsecia, Leguminosae. A free flowering greenhouse plant, with pretty yellow 
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liJosfQtBf ^ cultivated hi Mr. Knight*«i Narseiy, King’s Road, Chelsea. U 
pears to be a variety of A. dectpieus; having paler flowers, and the petals 
more reflexed. Cnlture.* increased by cuttings struck in sand and peat; soil : 
sandy peat and loam equal proportions. Acacia, from Akaao, to sharpen ; 
many species being very thorny, 

5. Leontuie Altaica ; Hexandrla Monogynio. Berberidese. This verjr pretty 
plant flowered very freely in a cold frame in April It is a native of the west- 
ern part of the Altai Mountains; flowers yellow; plant grows six inches high. 
Culture: parted at the roots; soil, sandy loam and peat Leontice, from 
Xieontos ; the fancied resemblance in the leaves to the print of a lion’s foot 

fl. Arahis rosea, rose coloured rock cress. Tetradynamia Siliquosa. Cruci- 
ferau This plant probably flowered for the first time in this country, in 
February, 18^, in the garden of the Rev, Mr. Selwyn, of Kilmington, Wilt-- 
shire. It is a native of Calabria, and is best treated by keeping it under a 
cool frame, though It will perhaps prove quite hardy. The plant grows about 
a foot high, flowers large iu proportion to the size of the plant, collected into 
a dense bead; colour, of a ^auliful deep rose. Jt is a pretty addition to 
the herbaceous border plants. Culture: increased by division of plant; 
soil, rich loam. Arahis, from the plant originally coming from Arabia. 

7. Pfem pedisfa, Pedati-leaved Brake. Cry ptogamia Felices. Felicea This 
plant was received from Jamaica into the Glasgow Botanic Garden. The 
bright green of the foliage, edged by the pale brown line of the involucre, and 
the glossy black purple stipilets render this Fern a desirable inmate in stove 
collections Culture: increased by division of plant; soil, peat and loam. 
Pteris, from Pteris, a Fern in Greek, and that from Ptcrun, a plume, or fea- 
ther. 


Edwards s Botanical Register, Edited by John Lindlet, Escj., 
Professor of Botmy, in the London University. Coloured 4s., 
Plain ds. 

1. JEnothhra tmkUa} var. tenuifolia, large purple Chilian Evening Primrose. 
A hardy annual of great beauty, flowering in July, August, and September; 
the plant grows about nine inches high. The collectors who went out to Chili 
and the Islands of the Pacific with Captain Beechy, returned iu 1829; and 
Mr. Lambert, of Boyton House, procured from them, among other thiugn, 
•specimens of another Evening Primrose, the tenuifolia, upon which ripe 
seeds were found. These being sown produced a plant, which is, os far as 
gardens are concerned, a very different plant from M, tenella. It differs from 
it in having longer and more channelled leaves, and much larger and far 
more showy flowers ; for white in M, tenella the flowers are half hidden by the 
leaves ; in tenuifolia the leaves can scarcely be discovered for the flowers. 
.Snotbera, from Oinof, wine ; thera, a catching, acquired smell 

2. CalceoUria rugosa, sage leaved slipper wort A native of Chile, intro- 
dueed in 1824. In many respects it approaches C. integrifolia, but it is readily 
known by its deeper yellow flowers, its brown purplish branches slightly 
covered with wool on their youngest parts, by the coarser diverging serratturcs 
of its leaves; and as Dr. Hooksr observes by the 'small upper lip of its corolla. 
It is a half-hardy plant, requiring a cool frame protection in winter and grown 
in borders in summer. Calceolaria, from Caloeolus, a slipper, corolla. 

S. A^ldnehier JIAridx, many flowered. Jeosandria; Penta^nia. Pomacese. 
A native of North West America, where it was found by Mr. Douglas; it forms 
a handsome shrub, in the way of snowy mespilus, floweri^ in May. Like 
that species, it is best propagated by layers. Flowers, white. Amelanchier, 
from Amelanchier, Savoy name for Medlar. 

4 CalUpr^a Uiiea, yellow, pretty free. Hexandria Monogynia. Aspho- 
deles. Found in California and sent by Mr. Douglas. It proves to be a hardy 
handsome, bulbous plant, growing freely in a sbs^ed peat border, and flower- 
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iligiB July. Flowers, yellow. Culture: it » propagated l>y off'Sei^, which 
h produces freely. Caliprora, from KalUproras, pretty face, iu allusion to 
its beauty. 

6, Mkmilusr^us, ro<iy JVfonkey-fiower ; Didynamia Angiospermia. bero- 
phularinse. This beautiful species was sent by Mr. Douglas from Kortbeni 
Califoroia in 1831 . He says it is exta^mely rare, and the most striking object 
bo met with in that country. It k found difficult to manage, for the pirate 
that were kept in the open border during summer did not answer the expecta* 
tions entertained them. It flowers in July and August, and will pr(fl>ably 
thrive much better in a greenhouse than the open air. Culture : the plauts Ju 
the Garden of the London Horticultural Society have been potted in loam and 
leaf mould, and kept under glass. Mimulus, from Mimo, an ape ; seeds like 
a face. 

& Nicolidna peraica, Shiraz Tobacco ; Pentandria Monogynia. Solanem. 
It is rather a handsome annual, exhaling a faint but pleasant odour ia the 
evening, at which time its flowers are in perfection. In Persia, it grows three 
or four feet high. Flowers: petals, white inside, green outside. Culture: 
it requires a dark, rich soil, and most abundant watering during all the season 
of heat. Nicotiuna, named after Jean Nicot, a French Ambassador in Por- 
tugal, who flrst brought tobacco to France, in 16G0. 

7. ^nothiraf densiflora ; Octandria Monogynia. Onograrine. A remark- 
able new species, of which seeds were sent by Mr. Douglas from Northern 
California in 1831 ; it flowered last year in the Garden of the Horticultural 
Society. It proves to be a hardy annual, producing seed in great abundance. 
Flowers : purple upper side of petals, lower, rose, .^uothcra — see description 
above. 


Loddige$$ Botanical Cabinet, 5^. 6d. ton plates, coloured ; 2&. (Id. 
partly coloured. FAlited by Mebbr'i. Loddioes’s. 

1. Epacris campanula la alba, Pentandria, Monogynia. Epacridese. A 
native of New South Wales. It was raised from seeds in 1830, by Mc«»srs. 
Loddio£S*s ; colour, white ; it requires the protection of an airy grecnhou'.e, 
and may be propagated by cuttings ; soil, sandy peat. Epacris from Epi, 
upon, akros, the top ; habitation. 

H, Mcl6stomamalabaihrica,l)ccaDdtmf Monogynia, Melostomaceac. From 
India in 1793 ; it requires a 8to\ e heat, and thrives best where air is admitted , 
especially in summer j colour, pink; culture, it is cosily increased by cuttings; 
soil, loam and peat Melastoma from Melas ; black, stoma, mouth ; berries 
stain. 

3. Prdekia criteh, Polyandria, Polygynia. Bixinem. A native of Havan- 
nah ; it was brought to the Horticultui^ Society in 1823, by Mr. J. Don.— - 
1 1 requires constant stove beat ; flowers, yellow ; culture, increased by cuttings ; 
soil, loma and peat 

4. Pholiddta imbrichtj, Gynandria, Monandria. Orchidese. A native of 
Nepal, where St grows upon trees ; it is a stove plant, flowering from February 
to May; colour, brown and white; culture, increased by division of roots; 
soil, vegetable earth. Pholiddta, from Pholis, a scale ; flowers covered with a 
scale-like bractea. 

5. Dendrobium ptdcfUHum, Gynandria, Monandria. Orebideae. This very 
line species is a native of India, where it appears to grow upon trees; it thrives 
best in a small pot of moss, kept moist, and suspraded from a rafter in the 
stove; colour, yellow, pink, and white. Dendrobium from Deiidron, tree; 
bio, to live; growing upon. 

6. Hypdxk rdmosa, Hexandria, Monogynia. Hypoxidem. A native of 
the Ca^ of Good Hope; it flowers in June and July ; the flowers are yellow. 
After flowering, the bulb remains dormant, sometimes for one or two years. 
It appears to be very riow of increase, not producing offiets. The soil should 
be sandy peat, and to be kept in the grei nhouse. Hyiwxis, from Hypo ; 
beneath, oxy^^, sharp ; base of cap»ulc. 
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7. Malpigim fiuaUi^ DocanUria, Trigyoia. Malpigliiacca). 1 hit is suppo* 
bcd to be a native of the West Indies. It grows erect to the height of tha*^ 
or four feet, and flowers at various seasons ; flowers of a faint rose colour. 
The leaves are covered, especially undcnicath, with numerous stings, nearly 
half an inch long; when touched, they enter the skin and produce consider- 
able irritation. Culture : it requires tlie protection of the stove, and may he 
propagated by cuttings. Malpighio, from M. Malpioiii, Prefer of Msdi^ 
cine at Bologna. 

8. Si^phelia tuh\fhra, Peotandria, Monogynia. Epacridcee. This beau- 
tiful plant is a native of New South Wales. I'he flowers are produced in fine 
spikes, and are of a bright red. Culture : it thrives in the greenhouse, potted 
in saiidy peat earth. It will iucrease by cuttings. Styphulia, from Styphelos/ 
rigid i compact habit. 

8. Gesneria Xhuglassii. Didynania, Angiospermia. Cesnericsc. This is 
a native of Rio Janeiro, where it was discovered in 1824 by Mr. Douglas, 
after whom it is named. The flowers are orange, spotted with red. A 
very handsome flowering plant. Jt requires the stove protection, and flowers 
in Spring, continuing long in succession. It may be increased by dividing 
the root, which is tuberous, and should be potted in rich light earth. Gesne- 
ria, from Conrad Gesner, of Zurich, the famous botanist 

10. Kennedia longiracemosa i Diadelphia, Di^candria. Leguminosae. A na- 
tive of New Holland, first raised by Mr. Kollisson. It is a pretty climber, 
veiy like K. mouophylla; flowers, rose-coloured. It requires the greenhouse 
and flowers in spring; may be increosi^d by cuttings, and will thrive in peat 
earth and loam. Kennedia, after Mr. Kennedy, late Nurseryman at Ham- 
mersmith, near London. 


Sweet's British Flower Garden, colouml, 3s., pliiiii, 2s. 3cl. 
Edited by D. Don, Es<i., Librarian to the Linnajan Society. 

1. Nierembhgia phicnkca, purple Nierembergia; Pentandria, Monogynia. 
SoIanesB. Few plants of this family surpass this one, in the beauty and bril 
liancy of its fine bright rosy purple blossoms, rendering it one of the most 
valuable acquisitions that has been made to our collertions of late years. It 
is a native of the countries of the Rio de la Plata, it was introduced in 1831. 
Culture: it will succeed very well in the open border, where it should be 
planted in light vegetable soil ; it will continue to blossom from April to No- 
vember; it will readily increase either by seeds or slips — plants raised from 
seeds produce the finer flowers, hut from cuttings the plants bloom more pro- 
fusely. It is a most desirable plant. It was first named Salpiglossis integri- 
folia, and latterly Petunip, integrifolia, but now Niei-embergia phccnicea. — 
Messrs. Young, of Epsom Nursery, possess an abundanct* of [dhnts, at alow 
price, as also some others of the principal nurserymen. N iefembergia, after 
John Eusebius Nierehrerg, a Spanish Jesuit. 

% Crocus lacteus, cream-coloured Crocus; Triandria, Monogynia. Iridoae. 
A native of Moesia. 

3. LohsaMdaf glossy-leaved l.oasa; Polyandria, Monogynia. Loaseac. A 
pretty hai’dy annual, native of Chile; raised from seeds by SirfiEO. Staunton, 
Bart. If planted in poor soil it blossoms abundantly, but in a rich one, it 
becomes luxuriant and unsightly. 

4. Mcolthm tongi flora, long flowered Tobacco; Pentandria, Monogynia. 
Solancao. l*his plant is a half-hardy annual, thriving best in light rich soil, 
and is increased by seeds ; it is a native of Buenos Ayres, where it was dis- 
covered by Mr. I’weedie. Nieotiana, from Jean Nicot, Envoy from the 
Comt of France to )*ortngal, whence he brought the plant in 1560. 
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The Botanic Garden. Monthly, Is. 6d., large. Is. small, coloured. 
' Edited by Mr. B. Maund. 

1. DMkhos woody doliohos ; Diadelphia, Decandrio. Logiitni* 

no8»; A ntittye of the East ladies : pereanial, introdui^ io 1776, grows eight 
ftet Ugh, flowers in Jnly and August; colour, lilac. It may be raised from 
seeds, or stnick from cuttings, and should have winter protection. Dolidios 
is a Greek word, signifying long : the length of the tall climbing stems of the 
plant Lignosns, from the Latin lignum, wood ; adopted to mark its woody 
steins. 

2. Itudbickia pinnata, pinnate rudbeckia; Syngenesia, Fmstranea. Com- 
positse; a native of North America: hardy perennial, introduced in 1808, 
height four feet, flowers in August and September; colour, yellow. It may 
be divided in spring or autumn. Rudbeckia, from Olof Roobeck, Professor 
of Botany, at Upsid, died in 1702. Pinnat^ from the Latin pinna, a wing; 
resemblance of the leaflets. 

8. Narcissus angustifbliuSf narrow -leaved narcissus; Hexandria, Monog]mia. 
Amaryllidese; a native of S. Europe: perennial, cultivated in 1626, height 
one foot, flowers in April and May; colour, white. The bulbs increase abun- 
dantly. When parting is required, it should be performed in autumn. Nar- 
cissus, from Narke, stupor, eflects of smell; angustifolius, narrow-leaved. 

4. Rlwdodindron catawbiinse^ Catawba rhododendron ; Decandria, Mono- 
gynia. Ericeae; a native of N. America : perennial, introduced in 1 809, height 
three feet, flowers from J nne to August ; colour, flue pink. It is propagated 
by layers. Rbodendron, in the Greek language, signifies rose tree ; rhodon, a 
rose, dendron, a tree. Catawbiensc, is derived from the name of the river 
Catawba, in North America near which this species was discovered by Mr. 
Fraser. 


PART 111. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


aUERIES, ANSWERS, REMARKS, &c. 

We have at length, in the Floricultural Cabinet ^ a description of Work long 
called for by the public, and 1 doubt not if its present principles be strictly 
adhered to, that its patronage will continue to increase. No doubt you, like 
most other Editors of periodicals, have been overwhelmed with advice, for 
there are few who have not vanity enough to tbinW themselves competent to 
give it, and, perhaps, you may think, sufficiently eager to communicate it also. 
Pardon me, then, if 1 infringe a few minutes upon your time ; and the grounds 
upon which I claim the privilege are two-fold — ^first, as an enthusiastic admi- 
rer of the Flower Garden, and cultivator (on a small scale) of what are termed 
Florists* (or Stage) flowers ; and secondly, as a Bookseller, and consequently 
feeling our interests combined in its popularity. 

Till tbe first appearance of the Horticultural Register, by yourself and Mr. 
Paxton, we had not a periodicgil strictly of this nature; for the Nobleman, 
Gentleman, or scientffle Gardener, Louiion is every thing that can be wished ; 
but there was something wanted less expensive and less scientific. The public 
hailed the appearance of the Horticultural Register to supply this, but it has 
turned out Loudon in miniature ; several of our friends who commenced with 
it, disoonfeiniied it at Christmas, finding it contained too much on forcing, kc., 
io fao^ treading too much on the heels of Loudon. The complaint was, we 
wantfomiethiDg to direct our out door operations, more partieuWly onjloral 
maUertf your work has appeared, and wo number already our half-score 
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sttbscriberg; if the interest can be kept up, I dpttbt not of its abiding and 
inSieasiDg pt^nlari^* 

'l^he article on the Dahlia in No. I, is of the true sort» and fallowed by 
anot^r on the same subject by Vbrtummos, in No. 2, still keep up the inte- 
rest, and at the right period of time too. That oo the Ranttocalits in No. 3, 
is of the same cast, though rather late in time; these are the kind of articles 
for the growers of Florists’ dowers, and if you can maa^ to obtain a store 

good practical articles of the same description, on the different Stage dowers, 
and spin them out regularly as the work goes along, say one in each number, 
or more if your stock will afford it, it will form the grand incitement to pur- 
chasers; no matter if the same flower is treated u^n by different bands, and 
of conrse on different systems, if but like something on tme principles, and 
the nearer these can be given to the time of operation, the more acceptable; 
tiiis department must be the key-stone of the fabric. Not le« interesting to 
another class of readers, (and in most instances they are diUhicQ are, the 
articles on the Fbchsias, AzMeas, Salvia Africknus, Lupinusmutabilis, Corne- 
lias, Coxcomb, Verbena Melindris, &,c. &c. ; the article on the use of liquid 
Manure is also a truly practical one. Pray ask next Christmas 12 months 
how many copies each work of the Magazines above cited publishes ; your’s is 
the Penny Magazine of its class^ and must run the race of popularity. 

In many respects 1 agree with your correspondent Snowdbop, page 69. 
The title would be better simply ‘*The Florist’s Magazine;” it is more ex- 
pressive. Your Reviews are useful, so are catalogues of Plants, &c. Returns 
of Florist’s Meetings, and remarks upon them, are an indispensible feature. 

But as to the cutting down the articles of your correspondents, as he recom- 
mends on the article Dahlia, No. 2, it is rather a ticklish affair, and liable to 
give offence ; unless they are very prolix, they shonld be borne with ; or, if 
possible, be revised by the writer; we are all tender of our own progeny; like 
myself, be thinks the Florist Flowers should be the key-stone. 

A$hby-de-la-Zouchf May 13, 1833. J. D. H. 

Having read some remarks on your Work by Snowdrop, 1 could 
not pass over it in silence, and if you will insert these few lines in this 
month’s number of your valuable work, you will much oblige me. In the first 
place I should like to know why Snowdrop does not like your first title, **Fla- 
rtcuUural CahinetJ* 1 will ask Snowdrop what a Cabinet is, 1 always under- 
stood it meant a repositoiy, and is very appropriate. ** The second title is very 
preferable, 1 hope you will confine it to the latter.” I will ask Snowdrop 
what difference it makes as to what title it is known by, for if it is changed for 
every like and dislike, it will want a new title every month. If your corres- 
poudence is too luxuriant, you con easily apply the pruning knife.” The 
pruning knife would have been very appropriate on the remarks of Snowdrop. 

** 1 hope you will confine the Magazine to its particular object, and not 
overwhelm us with plans of hot-houses, green-houses, &c.” The above 
remark is very good, after Snowdrop (in a former number) has cried out for 
a moveable awning for a tulip bed. I would ask Snowdrop if he would grow 
stove plants in the open air, which would make him appear a much cleverer 
man than he now wishes to appear. I think it quite right to let us know of 
the most approved principles ^ erecting those structures hefoiw we begin to* 
bnild. With respect to the plates I think it the most ridiculous remark 1 ever 
heard, for if Snowdrop was to publish a work and insert plates value one 
shilling, and sell it at sixpence, he would not increase his inoome by it. I 
think plates and work altogether much better than could have been expected.^ 

I have one request to make of Snowdrop, that for the foture he will sigii 
his proper name, as 1 may perhaps have an opportunity of insertiogaomethtng 
for his gratification. T. E. Short. 

Martin Hcdi, May 4th, 1833. 

Allow me to observe that 1 consider the remarks of your cofTespondeut 
Snowdrop to be rather hypercritical, for although you have veiy lifaenUly in- 
vited the opinioDs of your subscribers and well-wishers, I do not oonaiddr that 
every one has a right to dictate either respecting the title or general plan of 
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work, aud it may surely be deemed sufficient for each, if proper be 

taken of their ootnmunicalions and information given on the porticular&j^- 
jects required, in foot were ydu to attempt to alter your plans at thesugg^tion 
of every one, you would soon be placed in the 'pr^icament of the old man 
with his ass in the fable. For my own part, not having a garden, yonr entire 
attention to Florist’s flowers, as he suggests, would render your work wholly 
useless to me, and consequently 1 might with equal modestj^ and projpriety re. 
.quest you to treat of nothing but exotic and green -house plants, l^cause it Is 
only such that I can cultivate in my little plant Cabinet, which, by the way, I 
understood by the^rst title of your work to be your original intention, though 
Snowdrop could uot imagine what that title had to do with flowers. In re> 
gard to the plates, I am not so fastidious as to And fault with them when 1 re- 
collect the price. So long as they give a correct idea of the plant, it is as modi 
as can be reasonably expected, but the Artist who colours them should be in- 
structed to take notice of the description of the plant, as by neglecting this, 
he has given the Schizanthus, in your second number, a purple hue, instead of 
representing it flesh coloured, as described at page 14, No. 1. For those sub- 
scribers who wish for more highly finished plates, could you not publish a cer- 
tain number of copies at Is. or Is. 6d. t* I hope that you will not fail to fur- 
uish us with an index at the end of every volume, as the subjects ore necessa- 
rily much scattered, and 1 think none of your subscribers could object to the 
additional expense of an extra number for that purpose. 

In your last, iustruccions were given for the culture of the Camellfa, but 1 
should feel obliged by a little additional information on the subject, as 1 have 
lost several fine ones, which, after they had done blowing, threw out young 
shoots and seemed increasing in growth rapidly until about July, when the 
leaves gradually blackened and dropped off, and the plants died down to the 
very root $ some persons told me it was in consequence of my having given 
too much water, aud others (Gardeners,) that I had not given enough. My 
Ericas too, shored the same fate, aud though I have had many of most 
beautiful and promising plants, 1 have never betn able to keep them in a heal- 
thy state above two months after they had done fiowering. A few hints on 
this subject when you can spare room, will be highly acceptable to 

An Amateur. 

* Wo have inado arrmgomeaU to that effect, in order to meet the wishes of our 
fiionds. The Number for a copious Index will be attended to.-— Cond. 

Every Florist is much indebted to you tor establishing a work so much 
wanted, and so ably conducted, as TAc Florioulttiral Cabmet. Being myself 
an amateur, and knowing the wants of myself aud others, 1 beg to throw out 
a few suggekions, in the hope that by attention to them, you will render your 
little work still more valuable. 

In the first place, with regard to the Plates, it would be well to put under 
each flower the scale on which it is drawn ; 1 mean one half or one-third of 
the natural size, as the case may be, as is done in Maund’s Botanical Garden. 
Take core the Plates are coloured correctly. This should be attended to, 
although of course elaborate shading cannot be expected. — As the work comes 
out but seldom, 1 should advise you to continue to give four flowers in the 
Plate as yon have this month, in preference to one larger one. And I think 
you should be careful to give full directions for the culture of the flowers yon 
figure, in the same number in which they appear. 

The generality of Florists do not grow Stove Plants; therefore, I think your 
illustrations of Plants should be all confined to Greenhouse Plants, and tiiose 
generally termed Florist’s Flowers. 

By the bye, in some instances your accentuation of Botanical names, and 
the mode you adopt of dividing the words at 'the place over which the 
accent is placed, prevents instead of assists in facilitating the ready pronun- 
ciation of them. This you should alter at once. 

As 1 have made several experiments on the culture of different flowers 
which may be thought, perhaps, entertaining, 1 think I shall send some for 
your perusal. — Tour’s, fee, B, M. 

LWe shall be much obliged by the favours — Cown 3 
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TO TH« Kshaeks or ^Showorot.^— T he last itiimber of your 
WSrkuUmral Cabinet w now befoiw me, together with a small vohmie Of Lord 
djraOM^l wOriUi which is open to the part vHiich contains liiies^ 

** A man most serve A tbne t^erciy trade 
** Save censtn'o^-cridos ah are ready made ” 

Afler reading Sif 0 WDBOT *8 letter, I cannot help thinking that they are tefy 
applicable to bim and all such fault finding personages. He begins his m- 
marks by finding fault with the name of your work. ^ 1 do not like the first 
tide of your work, FloricuHural Cabinet^* “ What has a Cabinet to do wftti 
a Flower Garden t** And then recommends you to apply the ** pruning knith** 
to the letters of your correapondent*. 1 know not who Snowduop is, bat this 
f do know, that he hoe m tnuinese to recommend any one to throw the works 
of others into the fire, ('eomfnimlcations tmitten only for the furpose ofmakiny 
J^lic the beet modet individtials have adopted with success m the cuUivedim of 
Plfuite, Fhufers, ffc.) to make room for Snowdrop’s remarks upon the colour- 
ing of a flower, or the merits of “ Sweeps FlorisVs Guide.** As to the daubing 
part of the work, I must say, that though the Plants, Flowers, &c. are not so 
highly clooured as those in “ Maund’s Botanic Garden,” ** Sweet’s Florist’s 
Guide,” &C., they convey a veiy good and correct idea of the flowers they are 
intended to represent. Perhaps Snowdrop has never thought that publica- 
tions of a more expensive kind are quite out of the reach of a class of persons 
which the FtorkuUural Cabinet is veiy calculated to instruct; I allude to 
Gardeners’ Apprentices, &c. Now if the Plants, Flowers, &c. in Mr, Harri- 
son’s book were more highly coloured, the work must of course be raised in 
price^ and it would completely put it out of the power of many persons to 
obtain the hook by raising the price, who are now able to subscribe. Upon 
the whole, I think that Snowdrop’s remarks are not only uncalled for but 
unnecessary, and I must in duty to Mr. Harrison say, that all who have seen, 
and are subscribers to the Floricultuial Cabinet in our neighbourhood, are 
perfectly satisfied with it, and hope it will continue to be conducted in the 
same spirited manner that it is at present J. C. H. 


Reply to Daffodil, Page 67. — I have felt no small degree of surprise at 
the observations of your correspoudeot Daffodil, on the propagation of 
Dahlias by cuttings. Daffodil says, (in page 67) that "from the joint 
inserted in the soil, the roots are produced.” This is a great mistake, and I 
Tenture to say that Daffodil never saw a cutting strike roots from the eyes 
or joint; hut invariably from tiie bottom edge of the cutting, no matter whe- 
ther there is a joint or not iu the cutting for 4 or 5 inches, if there is onl^ a 
joint above ground, it will strike and bloom as well as any other cutting will ; 
but I admit it would be only a chance as to its producing any shoots the 
Spring following. Now if the eyes of the cuttings are cut out, it does not 
invariably follow that the root will not push again. J have tried the experi- 
ment, and know that not unfrequently the roots will push eyes from the hot* 
tom, and not push one at aJl from the crown where we generally expect them. 
A many cuttings of Dahlias are very much injured in the striking by keeping 
them too moist, and it often happens that the eyes (which it is very desirable 
to retain sound) are rotted. 1 have often examined shootless old roots, and 1 
abregra find that the eyes are either cankered or rotted, which I mainly attri- 
hM tb wire worms and insects eating them out; then wet gets in and destroys 
thirdnm and yet the root may still retain a degree of soundness. But if 
Daffodil will only carefully examine shootless roots, 1 feel confident that it 
is tile eyes that have sufiered, and are in a decayed state, which is th^ cause. 

His Lordship. 


Reply to Priscilla, Page 20.— -Priscilla asks for the best mode of culti- 
vating the Gloriosa Superha. In reply to this application I beg to state, that 
1 have bloomed the plant very freely under the following mode of treatment: 
The Imlbs are kept m pots on a shelf in the hack part of the stove, but not 
upon a heated flue. Very little water is given them, only as much as to pre- 
vent the bulbs from shrivelling. At the end of Febn^ or beginning of 

Q 
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March, they are carefully taken out and re -potted in fres>h mould, fite, viz, 
one part turf loam, tuo parts leaf soil, one part sand. The pots 1 use for the 
first arc only a little larger than the bulb, covering each about an inch deep. 
Having potted them, I place them in the Stove, avoiding the hot flue, till I 
see the roots have begun to strike. I then plunge the pots up to the rim in a 
bark bed; they soon push shoots and grow very vigorously. I train the 
plants to a ti*elles fixed upon the back of the bark pit wall, as soon as I judge 
that the pots arc filled with roots. 1 re-pot the plants into larger pots, using 
the same kind of compost, with a tolerable addition of well rotted manure 
mixed with it. The plants afterwards require a free supply of water. I 
always use water which is about the temperature of the house ; this is obtained 
by placing some upon the warm flue. 'I’be fine splendid orange- coloured 
blossoms, with the very singular mode of growing, give the plant a most im- 
posing appearance. 

Should Priscilla adopt the same mode of treatment as 1 do, I am confi- 
dent his wishes in this respect will be obtained. 

Mat/ 24, 1833. J. Bradlev. 


I hope you will pause hi'fore you fill three supplementary numbers with 
accounts of Floricultural and Horticultural Meetings ; however, if the accounts 
are confined to the supplements, those w'ho do not wish for lists of names of 
successful candidates and flowers, need not buy them. You could, in half a 
page of your regular number, advert to such new flowers as may have made 
their appearance, and extract such information as may be valuable. One of 
your contemporaries has often a sheet or more of these meetings which might 
be as well omitted. 

9r/i Mat/. C. M. W. 

I am much pleased with your publication, which I have commcnce'd taking, 
and shall continue so to do, if 1 find that Snowuror’s hint in yonr second 
niimher, “ that all the jironiises in the Prosjiectus will be kept,” is ])roperly 
attended to. J should, however, hope, that his after recommendation “ not to 
give any plans of Greenhouses, &c.” will meet with less attention. AVc are, I 
think in general, very deficient in cheap and well arranged edifices for the 
protection of flowers, and I should much like to see a few ^ood plans occa- 
sionally appear in your publication, which may be done without “ overwhelm- 
ing us.” Your correspondent T. B. must forgive my stating, that his receipt 
for the destruction of Woodlice is not ejfettivc ; I tried it last year in two 
frames, without at all diminishing the numbers. A couple of toads placed in 
another frame, similarly situated, thinned them very jierceptibly. Myil^ahlias 
are pi au ted in beds by themselves; — will any of your correspondents have 
the kindness to infoim me what flowers (excej)! Crocuses and 'fillips) 1 could 
previously put in thesr* beds, so a» to get them ofi’ in time to plant my l)ahlias ; 
and I am sure it would be gratifying to many of your readers, if you would 
give directions, so to arrange a garden laid out according to the present 
fashion, in beds, as to have a constant succession of flowers iu blossom — [ 
mean all the details. C. A. 


Query. — I am a novice in the art of Gardening, and have several friends 
around me who are so likewise, hut yet highly desirous of attaining to some 
degree qf skill in it. In I'loricultnral w'orks, I find frequent directions as to 
the soils mo.st suited to the growth of particular plants, hut am quite at a losi 
to understand what sandy loam, loam, sandy peat, &c. imply. Do pray 
enlighten your siibseribers on this subject in one of the early numbers of your 
Floricullnral Cabinet. Any iustructions as to the preparation of different 
sorts of soils, will also be highly useful to your country readers. Practical 
hints as to the best mode and times of mixing soils would be much appre- 
ciated. We should also be glad to know how to detect the various kinds. I 
have never been able, with all my eflbrts, to produce a fine compact (yet not 
liard and clogged) soil, such as that which 1 get with flow'crs in pots from 
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Nursery Gardeners, which from this circumstance I always hoard aud cherish 
as o4d gold.— Your constant reader, &,c. 

iJrickhowel, May 16, 1863. W. W, J. 

Qoery.—I shall be obliged if you can inform me the best manner of treat- 
ing Fuchsias in pots. 1 have this season purchased several; have kept 
them out of doors all day, and taken them in at night ; but notwithstanding 
all my care, after 1 have had them a little while, all the buds (which when I 
bought the Plants were very uumerous) have gradually dropped off without 
coining to perfection. Ought they to have been left out of doors all night I 
and till what month. 

Caniberwelly May 20, 1833. Aaiateur. 

Query. — I should feel obliged to any of your correspondents who would 
inform me through the nietlium of your delightful little work, how to treat 
the different varieties of flowering heaths, so as to preserve them tlirough the 
winter, and to make tiiem bloom the following year, which I have never been 
able to do; mine having almost invariably died, or produced no blossom. 1 
have no Greenhouse, but have always kept tlieiii in the dwelling-house during 
the winter, and have been careful to give them pleuty of air and light. 

A , Peters. 

Lychnis Fulgens. — C. II. wishes to be informed the culture of the above, 
particularly the preservation t)f the Plants, so as to cause them to blow the 
second year, w'heu he understands the flower is much finer tliaii the first year. 

Query. — Being very fond of the large Garden Pansies, aud as I cannot 
find in any work any directions relative either to their culture or propagation, 
or to the raising new large flow ered varieties, J should be glad if you would 
in the next number of your useful Magazine, favour me with the best method 
you are acquainted with. By so doing, you will oblige, your^s, ike. 

DuJJield, May 21, 1833. E. I). W. 

Query. — T shall be obliged if the Conductor of the Cahincty or any of its 
readers, would give a few instructions on the culture of Cypripediums. 

Delta. 

Query. — Your readers arc very much indebted to Mr. Haworth, for his 
liberality in allow'ing his c.\ccllcnt paper on the Chrysanthemum to be printed 
in your Magazine, and to yourself for your exertions in procuring his per- 
mission. There are tw'o or three points respecting this flower, (an especial 
favourite of mine) on which I should be glad of some information. What is 
the best mode of culture to procure seed ? What is the best method of flower- 
ing the shy ones, such as the Indian White, the Indian Yellow, the Warratah, 
&c. Can bloom be procured so early as August! 1 have some plants which 
did not flower last Autumn, and which stood the winter without injury; they 
are now large and line, and I hope to sec an early bloom <ni them. Has the 
following plan been tried, aud if so, with what success — i. c. taking off* cuttings, 
say in August, pinching out the flower buds, and getting them strong and 
well established before winter. Will such plants bloom eaily \ 

June 3, 1833. Snowdrop. 

Query. — Is it possible to fruit the Ceratonia siliqua, ^‘St. .John’s Bread,” 
in England I If so, how is it to be done! What is the colour and shape of 
the flower and fruit, aud is it at all palatable f An auswiT will greatly oblige 

Liverpool^ May 30, 1833. It. I'iioknton. 


REFERENCES TO PLATE. 

1. Oxalis Bowiei, Bowies Oxalis, Decandria, Peutagynia. Oxalidenc’. This 
most beautiful and florid plant is hardy, and in the open ground will flower 
in the Autumn ; hut it blossoms most profustdy when kept in a pot under 
glass, especially if, after a short jieriod of rest at Midsummer, it is placed in a 
stove or worm greenhouse for a very short time to make it start freely, 1 is 
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blotsomt are produced in profudon, the flowers expand in a very moderate 
temperatnre. Culture : thrives in a saudy loam. OxaJis, from oxys« sharp 
or sour qualities of the plants. 

2. Lupinus blcgam^ Drooping -leaved Lupine, Diadelphia, Decandria. — 
Legnminosse. A very pretty annual Lupine, native of Mexico, whence seeds 
were sent to the London Horticultural Society, by Dr. D^ppe, in 1 831. It 
flowers in the open air most abundantly. Of all the annual Lupines, this is 
by far the handsomest; it even rivals the best of the perennial species. It is 
increased by seeds; soil, rich loam. Lupinus, from lupus, a wolf; supposed 
to destroy the fertility of the soil. 

S&lvia pratensisy Meadow Sage, or Clary. Diandria, Monogynia. Labiatac. 
Leaves oblong, heart-shaped at the base, crenated, the upper ones embracing 
the stem; whorls nearly leafless; upper segment of the corolla clammy. A 
beautiful plant about three feet high ; leaves wrinkled ; whorls of six dowers, 
scarcely longer than the floral leaves. Perennial: flowers in July ; grows in 
dry pastures, and by hedges; rare, found near Cobham, in Kent ; common iu 
Surry, Sussex, Wick-clifts, Gloucestershire ; between Middleton, Stoney and 
Audley, Oxfordshire. Salvia, from Salvus, safe; medical qualities. 

4. Iris PsendacoruTiy Yellow Iris, Water-Flag, or Flowcr-de-lucc. Inner 
segments of the corolla smaller than the stigmas. Root large horizontal, 
acrid ; stem from two to four feet high ; leaves sword-shaped, erect, deep 
green ; flowers, yellow ; three together on the top of the stem ; the large seg- 
ments lined with dark purple. Perennial: flowers in June and July; grows 
in marshy places, and by the sides of streams and lakes, generally in extensive 
patches. The root has been recommended for alleviating the pain of tooth- 
ache, and is used for dyeiiTg black in the Hebrides. 'I’he leaves make excellent 
thatch ; and arc also employed for making bottoms to chairs. Dr. G. .Iohnson 
says, the roasted seeds make an excellent substitute for coflec. Iris, from Iris, 
the eye; the variety and brilliancy of its colours. 


WEST-RIDING HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

On Wednesday, the first meeting of this Society for the present year was 
held at the Music Saloon, Wakefield. The room was nearly filled with fashion- 
able company, amongst whom the “ galaxy of beauty” alluded to by the Rev^ 
Chairman in the course of the proceedings, os usual formed the leading at- 
traction. 

We understand that the Society was indebted to Arthur Heywood, G. 
Wentworth, and B. Gaskell, Esqrs., the Rev. S, Sharp, and Mrs, Faweee 
{of Woodthorpe), for adding to the decorations of the room ; Mr. Barratt, 
of Wakefield, likewise furnished several decorations. 

The display of fruits and flowers greatly exceeded that of any previous 
Spring exhibition ; indeed but one feeling of admiration seemed to pervade 
the assemblage. 

The chair was taken by the Rev. S. Sharp, Vicar, who said he could not 
but congratulate the friends of Horticulture on the present prosperous and 
flourishing condition of the West-Riding Horticultural Society, He need 
scarcely recal to their recollection the very mild and pleasant weather which 
had prevailed throughout the winter; but March and April — the latter usually 
full of smiles and tears — had been so cold and ungenial, that the lover of 
Horticulture almost anticipated the loss and destruction of those plants and 
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flowen which he bad so fondly watched over dndng the winter monthsi— when 
radiant May came in, and those drear and chilling blasts were succeeded by 
mild and genial breezes, which speedily dissipated all his fears. His garden 
seemed to be changed as if by magic, and nature bnist forth into universal 
life and vigour. Thus it had been with their society. During the winter all 
seemed to go on prosperously, but in March and April a chilling damp was 
cast over the institution, and the parent tree seemed destined to desthiotion. 
But on the 8th of May the thermometer got up to Summer heat, subscriptions 
poured in, aid was offered from every quarter, and the sun of prosperity 
beamed upon them. There was, he believed, “ a tide in the afl&iirs** x>f soci- 
eties, as well as in those of meu, which, taken at the flood, led on to fortune.” 
It would therefore become the duty, as it was the wish, of all the members to 
take advantage of that patronage and support which the public had so kindly 
bestowed upon them. He would not further trespass upon their attention, 
but would proceed to distribute the prizes, which were adjudged as follows:'— 

[In giving the names of the Gardeners in the subjoined list, we have only thought 
it necessary to mention the names of the gentlemen in whoso gardens the specimens 
exhibited were grown, once, in order to avoid repetition.] 


HEATHS. 

Nine pots — ^Thomas Appleby, gar- 
dener to the Kev. J. A. Khodes, 
Horsforth Hall. 

STOVE EXOTIC. 

1 (3 pots) Wm. Barratt, Wakefield. 

*2 (3 pots) J. Wilkinson, gardener to 
Mrs Fawkes, of Woodthorpe. 
GREEN -HOUSE PLANTS. 

1 (6 pots) I’homas Appleby. 

2 (6 pots) John Menzies, gardener 
to Christopher Rawsou, Esq., Ha- 
lifax. 

2 (6 pots) Samuel Currie, gardener 
to Arthur Hey wood, Esq,, Stanley, 
HARDY PLANTS. 

1 (2 pots) William Barratt, Walce- 
fleld. 

2 (2 pots) John Menzies. 

FINEST COLLECTION OF GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS. 

1 John Menzies. 

2 Thomas Appleby, 

EXOTIC IN FLOWER (CUORIZEMA 
HENCUMANNl). 

Thomas Appleby. 

GERANIUMS IN POTS, 
Princess Aii^tista (2 specimens), Chsis. 
X, (2 specimens), Qmen of Scots 
(2 specimens), Olympiewn, 

1, 2, 3, 4 Samuel Currie. 

KMlvertii . — 5 Martin Wicc, Silcoats. 

GERANIUM CUTTINGS. 

1 J. Wilkinson. 

2 Samuel Currie. 

EXOTIC BOUQUET. 

1 Thomas Appleby, 


2 Martin Wice. 

HARDY BOUQUET. 

1 Alexander Morris, gardener to W. 
Leatham, Esq., Heath. 

2 George Yanwith, gardener to O. 
Wentworth, Esq., Woolley Park. 

3 William Barratt, Wakefield. 

GHENT AZALEAS. 

John Menzies. 

FUSCHIA GLOBOSA. 

Thomas Appleby. 

PANZIES. 

Ten pots — Thomas Aj)pleby. 

CALCEOLARIAS (cuttings). 

John Menzies. 

CALCEOLARIAS (plants), 

William Barratt. 

SCARLET STOCK. 

J. Wilkinson. 

CACTUS JKNKINSONIA. 

W. Partridge, gardener to J. Ingham, 
Esq., Mirfleld. 

TUMPS. 

Owing to the lateness of the season, 
tbe show of Tolips was very small, 
there being only tliree competitoiB, 
one of whom noteoiiforming to the 
eighth rule of the society, which 
states that no person except he 
become a subscriber can receive 
prizes at tbe meetings of the soci- 
ety — was consequently excluded, 
although prizes would otherwise 
have been attributed to him. The 
other prizes were awarded as fol- 
lows : — Thomas Appleby, 5 prizes j 
S. Peyton, Wakefield, 1 ditto. 
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In th« Flower department^ we noticed a Yellow Noisette Rose, Ijy Samvel 
Currie. 

The following Plants were exhibited by Thomas Appleby : — Erica vestita 
coccinea, odora rosea, perspicna nana, pregnaus, vcutricosa superba, Thnn- 
bergia, mirabilis, eximia, cupressina, vestita rosea, mundola, Eliebrysum super* 
bum, Eliebrysum sesamoidcs, Pimelea rosea. 

There were thirty species and varieties of Calceolarias ; and also a Seedling, 
raised by J. Menzucs, which attracted much notice, and which Mr. Meuzies 
requested the Society to name Calceolaria Hadfieldiana, as a mark of respect 
to Mr. UADFffELD, one of the Curators, for his impartial and zealous exertions 
since the commencement of the Society. 

A new plant in flower, Bup])osed to be a Quisqualis, was exhibited from the 
Nursery of Wm. Earratt, raised from seed brought from Brazil by Captain 
Anderson. Also Anemone llortcnsis flore pleno, and 14 varietie*. of Client 
Azaleas, from the garden of C. Kawson, Esq. 

The collection of very rare Geraniums, from the gardens of A. Heywood, 
Esq. attracted much attention. 

We hear that there is every probability of liOrd Milton accepting the office 
of President of this Society, and that his Lordshij) will take the chair at the 
future meetings. 'I’he next meeting will take place on the 24th July; and 
the third meeting on the iStli of September. 


CAMBRIDGE FLORISTS’ SOCIETY. 

On Friday last, the show of Tulips, Anemones, and Stocks took place at the 
Concert Room, Ifoop Hotel. The heat of the wt athcr rendered the flowers 
less perfect than they otherwise would have been. In the evening, the room 
was lighted up, and the Cambridge baud added to the attractions of the show 
by the performance of several airs. I'he following is the decision of the 
judges 

TULIPS. 

Premium Prize for the best Tulip of any colour: 

Triuinjih Royal, Mr. 'j’witchctt. 


FEATHERED BIZAKRKS. 

] Catafalque Superior, Mr Twitchett 

2 Trafalgar, Ditto. 

3 Due de Savoie, Mr Purclias. 

4 Surpasse Catafalque, Mr Peeling. 

0 I’rafalgar, Mr Dickerson. 

6 Lord Cochrane, Mr I’witchett. 

FEATHERED BTBLOEMEN. 

1 Maitre Partontc, Mr Purchas. 

2 Ambassadeur de Holland, Mr 
Twitchett. 

3 Maitre Partontc, Mr Peeling. 

4 Transparent Noir, Mr Twitchett 

5 Maitre Partonte, Mr Dickerson. 

6 Alexaader Magnus, Mr Twitchett. 

FEATHERED ROSES. 

1 Heroine, Mr Twitchett 

2 Walworth, Ditto. 

3 Maria, Mr Peeling. 

4 Walworth, Mr Nutter. 

5 Heroine, Mr Dickerson. 

6 Compte Vergennes, Mr Purchas. 

FLAMED BIZARRES. 

1 Grandeur Superb, Mr Nutter. 

2 San Josef, Mr Peeling. 


3 Charbounier Noir, Mr Twitchett. 

4 Ditto ditto, Mr Nutter. 

6 Cato, Mr Purchas. 

6 Castrom Daloris, Mr Peeling. 

FLAMED BYBLOEMLN. 

1 Rui de Siam, Mr 'Pwitchett 

2 Aqnapulcha, Ditto. 

3 Rubeus, Ditto. 

4 Roi de Siam, Mr Purcas. 

5 Gloria Alborum, Mr Twitchett, 

6 Gloria Muudi, Ditto- 

FLAMED ROSES. 

1 Triomphe Royale, Mr TwitchetL 

2 Matilda, Ditto. 

3 Arbre de Dian, Ditto* 

4 'I’riomplie Royale, Mr Peeling, 

5 Thalestris, Mr Twitchett. 

6 Andromache, Ditto. 

ANEMONES. 

1 Mr Stearn. 

2 Mr Sussum. 

3 Mr Stearn. 

4 Zoc, Rev. A. Fitch, 

5 Mr Stearn. 

6 Mr Catling. 
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SCARLET STOCKS. 

1 Mr F, Smith. 

2 Mr Catling. 

3 Mr Bailey. 

4 Ditto. 

5 Mr Catling. 

6 Mr Creeke, jun. 

WHITE STOCKS. 

1 Mr Hall. 

2 Mr Halt. 


3 Mr Civtling. 

1 Ditto. 

PURPLE STOCKS. 

1 Mr Catling. 

HE ST PLANT IN A POT. 

1 Cactus Spcciosiis, Mr Catling, jun. 
bouquets, 

1 Mr Green. 

2 Mr Catling. 


BRISTOL HORTICULTURAL AND BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 

The second F.xhibition of this Society, for the present season, was held 
on Tuesday, iu the newly erected room at the top of Park-street, in the 
internal appearance of which we are glad to observe a considerable improve- 
ment has been effected. The day was most propitious, and the company so 
immerous that at one time it became difficult to pass through the room, or to 
gain more than a transient view of the many attractive objects with which it 
was supplied. Numerous subscribers liberally sent their contributions for the 
decoration of the stand, which we have never seen better filled than on tliis 
occasion. The receipts at the door, from visitors, amounted to a greater sum 
than has probably ever yet been derived from the same source, whilst the 
eagerness with which new subscribers enrolled their names, and others paid up 
their subscriptions, affords a strong assurance of the stability and future 
success of the Society. I’hc exertions of Messrs. I.ek and Maule, the 
assistant secretaries, to ornament the room, deserve great praise : their plants 
were very numerous, and many of them extremely choice — among others a 
superb Erica vestita coccinea of Mr. Maule’s was conspicuous, to which may 
be added some fine Azaleas and Rhododendrons. Mr. Lee exhibited some 
beautiful Heaths and Rhododendrons, Mr. Miller also liberally contributed 
to the splendid gratifications of the day, amongst which may be enumerated 
a very flue Cactus speciocissimus, bearing numerous t Jussoms; a superb 
Hybrid Cactus; a Jeukiiisoni, we believe, loaded with ilowers ; a very line 
Erica vestita purpurea; a beautiful Nymphtra cirrulea, '\bich iu the morning 
was in full bloom, though it closed its petals towards the middle of the day ; 
several new and brilliant C’alceolarias, one of which (C. jiendula) attracted 
particular attention ; three varieties of Salpiglossis ; a beaulifui pnrjdc Pe- 
tunia (P. phoeuicea) ; a fine Cypripcdiiim spectabile; a box, containing spe- 
cimens of beautiful single and double Pa‘onics ; and several others. Besides 
the articles exhibited for competition, to which prizes were awarded as men- 
tioned below, we noticed several rare and most beautiful plants, which were 
kindly sent by subscribers to decorate the room. A Cocoloba piibcsceiis, 
belonging to Mr. Henry Ricketts, attracted much attention. Mr. Alderman 
Daniel sent a remarkable plant of Ccreus ph} llanthoides, engrafted on a noble 
column of C. hexagonus. The Society is also indebted to Mr. Isaac Elton, 
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for some very fine lemon trees, laden with fruit; to Mr. John Hcrle, for a 
Yeiy fine plant of Thunbergia alata, in full blossom, trained, on a wire trellis, 
into a beautiful cone; Mr. J. W. Haix, a very fine Bignonia capreolata, in 
full blossom ; Mr. Daniel Cave, a very fine Cactus spi^ciocissimus ; Mr. J. 
PaiDEAUX, a noble lemon tree, full of fruit; the llcv. Mr. Ellicombe, two 
large baskets of White Rosa Banksise, loaded with flowers, which cast forth a 
fragrant perfume; Mr. Taunton, a basket containing branches with their 


blossoms of above twenty species of hardy arborescent and frutescent plants> 
and about twenty species of roses in bloom, being all which had hitherto 
expanded in the open air. This Exhibition was productive of great enjoyment 
to a veiy numerous and fashionable assemblage, and the interest which they 
took in it is one of the best indications for the future progress of the Society. 
We are informed that the Committee are still studying every possible improve- 
ment for the better convenience of the subscribers and visitors. The following 


is a list of the prizes of flowers : — 
TULIPS. — FEATHERED BIZARRE. 

1 Mr Holbrook. 

2 Mr Holbrook. 

3 Mr Holbrook. 

FEATHERED ROSE. 

1 Mr Holbrook, 

2 Mr A. Jones. 

3 Mr Holbrook. 

STOVE PLANTS. 

1 NeriumcoroDarium,RevDr.Swetc. 

2 Gloxinia speciosa, John Hurle,Esq. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

1 Cactus speciossissimus, Mrs Brooke. 

2 Metrosideros citriua, O. Bush, Esq. 


3 Hsemanthus undulata. Rev. Dr. 
Swete. 

4 Hsemanthus coccinus,O.Feddeu,Esq 

IIAUDV PLANTS. 

1 Bignonia capreolata, Mrs J. W. 
Hall. 

2 Pmonia moutan. Rev. J. Whitfield. 

HARDY PERENNIALS. 

1 Iris susiana, Rev. H. T, Ellicombe. 

2 Saponaria ocymoides, H. Myers, 
Esq. 

3 Aquilegium var. Rev. H. T. Elli- 
combe. 


MONTHLY FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR JULY. 

Annuals, Tender. — Those sown late, if now planted out, will bloom early 
in September. Hardy Anunals, if now sown, will come into bloom the latter 
end of September. 

Azaleas, should now be propagated by cuttings of the young wood. — (See 
page 8.) 

Biennials, (Sweet Williams, &c.) seeds of which may still be sown; such 
as were sown early, and are strong plants, should be planted out. 

Carnations may now be layed, or raised from cuttings, cut immediately 
below the second or third joint, according to the condition of the grass, and 
planted under a hand-glass or frame. 

Dahlias. — {See pages 3, 22, 66, 95.) 

Erica, cuttings of which may now be put in. — (See page 48.) 

MiGNiONETTE, if uow sowD, flowers at the end of September. 

Pinks should now be raised from cuttings, or pipings. 

Pelargoniums propagate by cuttings. — (See page 88.) 

Ranunculuses and Anemones, if now planted, will bloom about the 
middle of September. Those out of flower should be taken up. 

Rose Trees. — ^I'his is the best season for budding Roses of any kind, ex- 
cept the China Rose and its varieties. 

Violets should now be propagated by dividing the roots, or by cuttings, 
placed under band-glasses. 


RIDOE, PRINTER, SHEFFIELD. 
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FLORICULTURAL CABINET, 

AUGUST 1ST, 1833. 


PART I. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ARTICLE I . — On the Cultivation of the Chinese Chry- 
santhemtim. By Iris. 

1 beg to offer a few remarks on Mr. IIawortiFs paper on the 
Chinese Chrysanthemum, inserted in your Number for May, 
more particularly on his impro\cd method of cultivation. Mr. 
Haworth does not approve of the method usually adopted, but 
prefers that the plants should be annually parted, and transplanted 
at the foot of a south or west aspected wall. Now with respect to 
wall training, I have for man}"} ears jiractiscd il with very great 
success, and can testify, that where so valuable «• commodity as a 
south or west aspected wall can be spared, this Jo\eIy jdant will 
repay every care and answer every expectation ; but to hope for 
entire success, particularly wdth many kinds which bloom late, it 
is necessary to vary the method recommended by him of planting 
the sucker at once against a w^all. No plant is mon' a])t " to (piail 
before the sun” than this, and this flagging vciy much delays the 
growth of the young sucker ; it is long making root, and frequently, 
without care, dies. The method I have adopted with suckers 
with complete success, not losing one out of a hundred, is to take 
them from the old plants early in April ; pot them in 60s, one in 

each pot ; put them in a cold frame exposed well to the sun, but 

R 
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shaded a mat, kcojiing them vei*y damp, watering over the 
leaves, and shutting down the lights (piite close. In a few days 
tlicy strike fiwsh root ; I then give them air by d(‘grees, Jind in a 
few days more they are lit to he tnnied out of tlu* pots, with the eiirth 
c‘ntir<», where they are intended to remain. IW this method, at 
least a fortnight is gained, and this slight fm*eing, so far from 
irretrievably", or at all weak<‘ning tlu'm, dceidedly helps them 
for\\ard. 1 l)ave raisi'd cuttings ijj this way nith e(pial success, 
scarcely a leaf has flagged. 

Ctnistant watering is (‘sseiitial to the well doing of the Chrysan- 
themum, more ]'articular^^ hen placed against a south or west 
aspected wall, and mannred water should he oft(*n us(‘d ; that of a 
mixture of soap-suds and horse-dung seenn the best. 

\iitumn planting 1 entirely dislike, and except from necessity, 
should never hi* adf)pted ; cuttings myer do W'oll, and suckers very 
seldom. As to trainiiuc, ifllu* object 1)0 to g('t tall jdaiits, I have 
three steins ; if the\ are wanted bushy, one stem is snllicient, the 
to]) of which should he pinched oil* about June, and the fan fashion 
of training is decidedly the best ; many of the branches may be 
trained back and made to bloom dow*n to the root, and the e/Tect 
is vdy suponor t(» tlio flowers only appearing at tlic extremities 
of the hranehes. Thinning the flower hnds in encases the size of 
the remaining flowxTS. A very good plan, where late flow'ers are 
required, is to leave thrc'o {‘toms, train llie e(‘ntre one against the 
wall as above recommended, and shorten and peg dowm the other 
tw’O, one on each side ; tlie tops of the branches will raise them- 
sehes, and a jn’ofusion of bloom may be thus obtained ; or if ob- 
liquely trained, lli(‘ same result wall follow, but the extremities iii 
this case should not be ni])])cd off. 

The above metliod, with suckers and cuttings, I have found 
decidedly tlie best for ])lants in the open ground. 

As to idaiits in ])ots, wdiich an* so very desirable for the Green- 
house, Mr. IIaw'DIITH says not a word ; perliaps it may be* of use, 
to some of your readers, to state very briefly, a few very successful 
methods of grow'ing them in pots. 

In the beginning of April, take cuttings five inches long; plant 
tliem in thumbs or small GO’s, one in each pot, in mould of about 
one-fourth sand, one-half loam, and one-fourth vegetable mould ; 
tr<*at lh<m as above, aud in June shift them into 48 s in the same 
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soil, except that old frame dung may be substituted for tlic vege- 
table mould. At the latter cud of J uiie, nip olT the top of the 
leading shoot; in August, shift into 32 s, with the same compost 
as last-mentioned ; place in the sun, and water in hot weather 
over the leaves with clear water, and th(j pots occasionally with 
manured water and soap-suds diluted. Moss placed over the sur- 
face of the mould, juxn i uts too gr<*at evaporation. If a g(*nlle hot 
bed be handy, it will ho preferable to give the cuttings the advan- 
tage, and tlu‘ plant loses no time in striking. The shifting is of 
very gi*eat utility in forwarding their growth. 

Fine plants may be obtained by layering about the latter end 
of June. The extremities of the shoots at a])out the third or fourth 
joint, are to be ])egged down in pots])lae(‘d at proper distances ; in 
four or live weeks they will be found to have rooU'd, and may be 
shifted at once into pots to bloom ; a shady place is perhaps tin* 
best ada2)ted for this manipidaiion. ]>y these latter methods, 
handsome jilants from one to three feet high may be obtained. 
If very dwarf jdants should be required, they may be obtained 
from cuttings struck even iis late as the beginning of August, on a 
gentle bottom heat, well shaded and watered. Tiny will root in 
a short time, and should then he hardened b\ degrees, and shifted 
into 48’s to bloom ; the sizes of the plants in their natural state, 
as given by Mr. Hawouth, will be a guide as to the height 
wished for. 

A siqierh elTect is jn’oduccd with these deli<rhtful flowers by 
jdacing, in October, the pot.'' on Uieir sides about a foot ajjail in a 
bed, (a raiiiiiicnlus bed is well adaj)ted,) and covering the pots 
with eiu'th. They should be jdaced in rows, the ^ cond iwv being 
placed about a fool behind tin* lirst, and so on ji succc'ssioii ; the 
stems should be j)egged dowm ; in a few days the dower stems will 
turn up, and if the colours bt* well bkiidcd, notijiie; can exceed 
the richness of this dis])lay. To keej) the bloom in piufcetion, 
some protection, by means of an awning from min aiul frost, is 
necessary ; and, if tliis be adopted, the juolongation of their bloom 
will be greatly incn'asi’d. Such is tin' kindliness and gcxal nature 
of this jdant that it wall yield to any mode of culture, and aincmg 
a variety, of course, the one best adapted to the wi^bes'and means 
of tlui florist will be followed. The above, Ikwvcvt, ('an la recom- 
mended as tbe r'‘''Ult f>r ‘'Ucccs'.ful « \])eiienc* . 
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in conclusion, 1 would observe, that plants should not be allowed 
to remain more than two years in one place, without being taken 
up and the earth removed, and fresh rich earth supplied in its 
place. For the plants in pots, top-dressing is very beneficial. 
June 1, 1833. Iris. 


ARTICLE II . — On Raising the Ranuticulus from Seed. 
By Mr. J. Miles. 

As you express a desire to know my method of raising the Ra- 
nunculus from seed, I feel a pleasure in giving you the desired 
information ; but at the same time, if any of your con*espondents 
know a better mode of raising them, I shall be highly gratified 
to see it in your interesting Floricultural Cabinet. 

Having collected a cpiantity cf seed from the best semi-double 
flowers, taking care the pc^tals an* large and good in colour, I 
keep it on the heads of the stalks in a dry place till April, when I 
rub it off in order to sow it, ha\ ing previously prepared a compost 
of the richest loam, composed of one-third rotten dung from a 
cucumber bed, and two-thirds of trenching earth from rich mea- 
dow land. I fill the largest pots I have up to the top, taking care 
to level the soil ; I then take the seed and sow it, but should it not 
aj)pear to be equally sown, I take a feather and just move it so as it be 
equally spread all over the pot, and with the bottom of another pot 
press the seed and earth about half an inch from the to]) ; as soon 
as this is done, 1 cover it by sifting some fine earth upon it, about 
the thickness of a crown piece ; I then give it a gentle watering 
by means of a hair sieve, or one made from coarse stiff muslin, 
strained on a hoop sullicicntly large to cover the surface of the 
pot, and prevent the earth being washed from the seeds. This 
method appears to me quite as w'ell as pipes luted to the pots, (as 
described in your number for March,) and at considerable less 
trouble and expense. The pots ai'c then placed in a situation 
where the sun cannot have the least influence by shining upon 
them ; in about four or five weeks the plants appear, and at 
that time I find it necessary to keej) them well watered, and 
when the weather ])rovos dry in the following montli (May), they 
ar«* >^at♦^rcd e\e» \ dt»y. f have at this time several thousand 
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seedlings by me in the garden, and had they been exposed to the 
intense heat of the sun and not watered, I should have lost them 
to a plant. In the month of August, the foliage will begin to 
decay, and when sufficiently ripe, the roots must be taken up, which 
can be easily done in the following manner : — Take about one 
inch and a half off the surface of the pots, and place it on a table, 
where you can easily discover the roots, (some of which have only 
one claw, and not larger than a common sewing needle) ; tlicy are 
to be jDUt into a box covered with fine sand, and kept in a dry 
place till the time of planting ; say the latter end of January, or 
beginning of February. The first fine open weather, I plant my 
seedlings, similar to the old roots, with tliis difference : — the planting 
board I make use of is only three inches from tlic centre of one 
hole to the other ; after tlie holes are made, I put one root in a 
hole with crown uppennost, and cover with some of the same 
comjiost that I use when I sow the seed ; after they are come up, 
sliould the WTathcr prove dry, they are watered every day, or 
else they will not bloom. I select the finest for my best bed, and 
the remaining semi-doubles whose petals arc good, finely striped, 
spotted, or edged, I save my seed from. — ^Your s, &c. 

HUperton, Jvne 11, 1833. James Miles. 


ARTICLE III . — On the Cidtiire andFro])agatiou of the 
Genus Nut tall ia, viz, digiidta^ pedata, andgrandi- 
flora. By Mr. J. Menziks. 

I am not aw^arc of any opinion having been gi\en on the cul- 
ture and propagation of the above beautiful plain w hich if you 
think worthy of a place in the Floriculiural Cabinet, they are 
freely given. 

The Nuttallias are natives of North America, and from their 
scanty production of shoots and the uncertainty of raising them 
from seeds, hitlierto are scarcely to be seen amongst collections of 
ornamental plants. 

The plants in March being turned out of pots on a bed, the 
soil of which is a mixture of peat, loam, and vegetable soil, they 
will grow to the height of four feet ; after flowTiing, which will 
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be about the middle of October, they arc cut down, one or two 
being taken up as is necessary ; some should be in pots during 
winter, kept either in a cold frame or Greenhouse. Before i>ott('d, 
the largest roots I break oil', leaving sufficient to support the 
plants ; the roots then are potted in proportionable sized pots. In 
]>otting them, the broken end should stand a quarter of an inch above 
the soil, and then be placed in tlic Greenhouse, taking care that they 
do not get much water, as the soil in the pots will be sufficient to 
keep the roots in a wholesome state during winter. In the' first or 
second week in INIarch, on an examination of the roots, it will be 
perceived that from 8 to 12 growing buds are showing round the 
inside of the bark, I then give them a little water; when tire 
buds grow to the size of a pea, I turn them out of pots, and with 
a sharji knife, commencing at the bud end, I split the root through, 
and so on, leaving a bud on each p(u*t so cut. In potting them, 
care should be taken tliat the new roots are not injured, as the 
future success of the phu its depends on thcan. After potting them, 
I give tliem a little w'ater and jilace tlu‘m in a shaded part of the 
stove, where, in the course of a w'eek or ten days, they are 
removed to the Greenhouse, wlieii tiny are treated as before. I 
have had a small root of N. digitata this Sjiring divided to eight 
fine jdants, some of whnii are coming into flower. 

The JSuttallias treated as Greenhouse plants will hav(* a fine 
ajipcarance at this time, with Sapiglosbises, Calceolarias, Ericas, 
imd Alstroeinerias, &.e. — 

Hope House, near Halifax, 1 John Menzies. 

June 13, 1833. j 


ARTICLE IV . — On Raising Ranunculuses from Seeds. 
13y H. G. S. 

Should you think the following worthy a j)lacc in your Florist's 
Magazine, I should feel mucli obliged by your inserting it in an 
early number. 

Ranunculus seed is to be procured from semi-double flowers > 
care should Iheiefore be taken to save it from such as ai’c pos- 
sessed of good properties, viz., such as have tall strong stems, a 
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(‘onsidcrable number of Inrge well-formed petals, and rich good 
colours, chiefly prefeniug the darker, but not to the exclusion of 
the lighter coloured when their properties answer the foregoing 
description. The seed should remain on the plant till it has lost 
its verdure, and becomes brown and dry ; it may then be cut off 
and be spread upon paper, in a dry room, exposed to the sun, 
that every degree of humidity may be exhaled from it, in which 
state it should be put into a bag, tmd i;)rcscn^ed in a dry warm 
room till the time of sowing, otherwise it will be in danger of con- 
imcting a dampness, which will soon produce a mouldincss that 
will infallibly destroy it. 

J anuary is the pro])er time to sow' tlie seed, and in order to 
prepai'e it, it must be separated from the stalks to wliich it is con- 
nected in the follow ing manner, viz. : — In the first place it should 
be taken out of the bag and spread thin upon paper, or a tea-tray, &c. 
and placed before a moderate fire till it is just wann and no more ; 
the seed will then easily scrape off by means of a penknife, but 
great care must be taken to avoid scraping it off in lumps, or suf- 
fering any pieces of the stalk, dried petals of the flower, or other 
extraneous matter to be mixed with it, which would create a moul- 
diness when sown of very destructive consequence. When the 
seed is scraped in a proper manner, it will have much the appear- 
ance of clean coarse bran, with a little brown or purjde speck in 
the centre of each cuticle, which is the kernel. 

When the seed is thus prejxired, it should be sowm on a shallow 
frame, provided with glasses similar to those made use of for 
cucumbers and melons ; the soil should have been previously 
taken out, three feet deep, and spread thin ujyon tin' ground till it 
has been perfectly frozen throughout, in order to destroy any 
vcraiin it may have contained. When the pit is filled up again 
with the frozen lum])s of earth, it should remain till the whole 
mass has thawed and subsided to its pristine bulk, or nearly so ; 
its surface should then be made perfectly smooth and even, and 
the seed sown upon it with the utmost regularity, in such quantity 
as nearly to cover it ; the glasses should be placed over it imme- 
diately, mid the frame kejit closely covered with them for Iw^o or 
three days, till the seed begins to swtU and soften ; a little light 
earth should then be sifted upon it through a fine sieve, but not 
sufficient to cover it, — this should be repeated once or twictj a 
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week, till the greater part of the seed disappears. It is proper to 
remark, that sucli seeds as happen to he covered deeper than the 
thickness of a half-crown piece will never vegetate, and must, of 
course, inevitably perish. It is necessary that the seed be kept 
moderately moist by gentle watering with soft water that has been 
exposed to the sun, but too much moisture is nevertheless inju- 
rious. 

About the time that the plants begin to appear, it is requisite to 
stir the surface of the earth with a pin just sufficient to admit 
air, and give liberty to the young plants to pass easily through ; 
this operation should be very carefully perfonned to prevent break- 
ing off the fibres, or raising and leaving any of the plants out of 
the earth, because one hour’s sun upon such would certainly des- 
troy them. After the plants are all up, and their two interior 
leaves appear, more air must be given, by having hurdles or lattice- 
work substituted for the glasses ; waterings must be regularly con- 
tinued in the manner before described, wdicn the long continuance 
of diy weather renders it necessary ; hut fine warm showers of 
rain are always preferable when they happen in due time. 

This kind of management is to be continued till the roots are 
matured and fit to take up, which is known by the foliage becoming 
brown, dry, and nearly consumed. The roots are to be dried and 
preserved in the usual way, and to be j)lanted the same time as 
large ones in the Autumn ; the gi*eater part, or such as have tw o 
or more claws, will bloom in tolerable perfection the following sum- 
mer. — Your s, &c. 

H. G. S. 


ARTICLE V . — On the Treatment of the Crassula coc- 
cineay and Crassula versicolor. By G. Harrison. 

Exotics vary in some respects in their culture as much as one 
genus does from another, and even the species belonging the same 
genus often require very different treatment in order to their suc- 
cess 5 such being the case, every florist will be solicitous to ascer- 
tain the best method of bringing plants to perfection. I have re- 
peatedly heard Ladies and Gentlemen express their greatest satis- 
fiiction in perusing over the pages of the Florist's Majjfazine, and that 
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the same have been a stimulus to their purchasing many plants^ 1 
frequently find both Ladies and Gentlemen particularly attached 
to Floriculture^ and who have not the means of employing a prac« 
tical gardener, have many plants perishing for want of proper 
treatment ; this is certainly a great damp upon their future suc- 
cess, butf^this disappointment will in a great measure be obviated 
tlirough the usefulness of the Florists Magazine. Being a great 
admirer of the Crassula coccinea and Crassula versicolor, and oflten 
meeting with plants totally destitute of bloom, induces me to send 
this paper for your insertion, which I hope will prove of some 
benefit to those persons who are growers of these plants. 

In propagating these plants, I take off cuttings in March. 1 
find it veiy essential to dry them a, little previous to planting, 
as being succulent they arc apt to damp olF ; each is cut off close 
under a joint, and about five inches in length. The pots I use are 
32 's ; I place at the bottom of each pot about two inches deep of 
potsherd, broken small ; upon these one inch deep of mould, then 
two inches of white sand, in which the cuttings are inserted ; six 
or eight may be planted in one pot; the pot is filled up with 
mould, which is pressed close round each cutting. The pots 
are plunged into a hot- bed frame at from 70 to 80, which 
soon causes the cuttings to strike root ; I give no water until the 
cuttings begin to grow, when a little is given with caution. As 
soon as they have got well rooted, I pot them off into 48 sized pots, 
one in each pot. The compost I use is of equal quantity of rich 
loam and peat earth, witli one-«ixth part added of lime rubbish, 
broken fine. I have rej^eatedly used various other composts, but 
always found the plants to succeed the best in the above. I re- 
plunge the pots into the frame, and admit at all times as much air 
and water as the sea'son will admit of. Should any of the cuttings 
not throw out more than one shoot, the end is pinched off, 
which will cause the emission of a number of shoots for blooming 
the following year. The plants are kept in a humid temperature 
until October, when a little water and heat will be required until 
March following, when as many plants as an* intended to bloom 
early are plunged into a brisk heat, either in a hot-bed frame 
or pine pit, which soon causes the production of a number of 
corymbs of blooms ; as soon as these appear, the plants are 

re-potted into 32 sized pots, w ith their balls as entire as possible ; 

s 
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I gif« ft little water, and re-plunge them into the bed ; when the 
are beginning to expand, the plants are removed 
into the Greenhouse, and by being kept IVoin the hot scorching 
sun, they keep in bloom for several weeks. By removing a quan- 
tity of plants every three or four w eeks from the cool firame into 
the hot-bed or pine pit, I have been enabled to have fine blooming 
plants from May to October following. Those plants which have 
flowered in March following, may bo turned out of their pots, and 
and the balls partly reduced, when they may be rc-potted and 
managed in evciy i*espoct as before stated for blooming plants. 
Plants raised from cuttings when from one to three years old, are 
by far the best for blooming, and are far preferable to old plants 
being cut down. I have for several j’^ears flowered from one to 
two hundred of these plants every season, specimens of which 
have been exhibited at cliflTerent hloricultural meetings. In June, 
1831, I turned out 36 large jdants into a bed in the flower garden, 
which was one complete mass of bloom for several weeks. 

Ditvmham, Jwiie 6, 1833. George Harrison. 


ARTICLE VI. — On fhe CnWration of the Gcnfiana 
acmilisy or Gentianella, Jiy Mr. J. C. Hall, Jun. 
of Wiseton. 

In your number of last June ap|>cars a query by a Constant 
Reaper,” requesting to be informed how to cultivate the Gentia- 
nella. As I have cultivated it with very great success, and as we 
have not a flower bed scarcely in our garden that has not a border 
of them, 1 think it will not be presumptuous on my part to lay 
before you the method I adopt in their cultivation, and if you 
deem my remarks urorthy of a place in your Florieultural Cabinet, 
you would much oblige me by m.serting them in your next num- 
ber. Having obtained a root of the Gentianella, I divide it into 
as many plants as I can, (this 1 do in Autumn,) and plant them 
round our flower beds so as to form a border. When those plants 
get larger, I divide them again. They flourish with us in almost 
any soil, but prefer peat. I divide the roots at all seasons, (per- 
haps Autumn is the best,) and find that they require not the least 
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uttentiou, except a little water wlien first planted. By this treat- 
meat the Gentianalla fiowers with us in great perfection; and if 
your correspondent adopts this method, I have no doubt hut he 
will get it to bloom in profusion. 

Wketon, June 4th, 1833. J. C. Hall, Jun. 


ARTICLE VII . — On the Cidtiration of the Folifinthm^ 
By Mr. Wm. Jackson, Morist. 

The readers of the Cabinet will, with very little observation, 
justify my remark when I state that no plant delights more in a 
FREE and PURE AIR tliiui the Polyanthus ; from which circiun- 
slonce it is very rarely found to flourish near large towns, except- 
ing those towns that are situated in elevated places. The air near 
large towns is generally very impure and opposed to vegetable life, 
and from the fact of panicles of dust and soot fidling u])on the 
stems and foliage of the plants, the pores are closed uj) by it, and 
the plants arc then prevented either absorbing or respiring in the 
way they require ; the result is, they frequently die, and even such 
as live only j)roducc few and feeble blossoms. I observe in the 
Cabinet, page 42, in your instructions relative to the treatment of 
plants growing near large towns, or by the side of public roads, 
you recommend a frequent apidicatioii of water over the foliage, 
&c. I have no doubt but such attention will am])ly repay for the 
trouble with most plants, but the Polyanthus would not endure a 
frequent application of water at any stage of its giow th ; but after 
having done blooming, it requires rest, and the application of 
water sufficient to wash off the dust and soot would very 
soon rot the plants. The Polyanthus is very often killed in the 
drought of summer ; it is therefore necessary to have thcmi screened 
from the scorching sun ; like the wild Primrose, which didights in 
the $hady bank of a wood or hedge, so the Polyanthus requires 
to be accommodated. This may most readily be done, whether in 
pots or the open ground. In planting the Polyanthus, care should 
be taken to have the plant inserted in the soil so deep that the 
leaves are close upon it ; this is required, in order that the new 
roots, which are often produced very high up tht' stem of the 
plant, may be able to strike into soil 
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The finest sorts of Polyaxilhas — such as are named at the end 
of this article — should always be grown in pots, and the pots be 
plunged in a fiame made according to the descnption given below. 
Many other kinds, as Cox’s Regent, Fletcher s Defiance, and 
Tanterarara, which are of a luxuriant habit, will thrive well in 
the open border. 

The soil in which I find the Polyanthus to flower the best is a 
strong fresh loam, with one-sixth of well-rotted cow’s dung, ’’and a 
small portion of sand or gravel intermixed, and about one-fourth 
of leaf mould. 

The season of potting or replanting is after tlie plants have done 
blooming, and the seed is nearly perfected. This is generally the 
case about the end of May. In doing this, be careful to have the 
pots well drained, and for beds to have them raised higher than 
the surrounding ground. With old plants be car(*ful to cut off 
the bottom carrot-like part of the stumpy root, retaining that part 
only that has plenty of young fibres. In dividing the plants, care 
should be taken not to take any oflTsets but such as are strong, and 
likely to be vigorous flowering plants ; when the offsets are small, 
they generally die before the end of summer. After potting, 
water the plants freely, in order to settle the soil well to the roots. 
The plants must then be placed in a shady situation, but at the 
same time where they can have a free admission of air. They 
must not be watered again until the plants give signs of having 
struck root. 

About the end of October, the plants in pots must bo dressed, 
and placed in a pit or frame, if of wood ; the outside of it must be 
protected by coal ashes, earth, or something of the sort. The 
pots must be placed on bricks, so that air can freely circulate 
round the plants, and be raised to about a foot from the glass. It 
is advisable to plunge the pots up to the rims in coal ashes at the 
bottom of the frame or pit, in order to prevent slugs for creeping, 
and preserve the roots. All the air that can be given should be 
admitted, so that the plants are not injured by wet, as frost rarely 
damages them. They must be kept moderately dry during No- 
vember, December, January, and February; at the end of the 
latter month, they will begin to push a little, when more water 
may be applied. The plants I have in the open ground, I place 
a brick fence round them, and cover by a wooden shutter during 
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the wittier season, and sprinkle coal ashes or lime scraps louiid 
die outside of the bed. 

About die first week in March, I top-dress the plants by taking 
away an inch of the surface soil and substituting some rich com- 
post. As soon as I can, I thin out the flower pips so as to leave 
about six outside ones. l>y the end of April the plants are in 
full flower. I then shade them from the sun to preserve the 
colours uninjured. When the flowering season is over, I remove 
the plants in pots to a suitable airy, shaded, situation in the gar- 
den. When the plants are infested with green fly, I sprinkle 
diluted tobacco water over them. If seed be desired, I gather it 
when ripe, sow the following spring and raise them in hot bed 
frame. As soon as the plants are up, I gradually harden them, 
till they arc strong enough to transplant into single pots, or into 
the beds. When they bloom, all pin eyes I cast away, retaining 
only those that have fine yellow or golden edge, and strong ground 
colours. The finest sorts yet cultivated arc Waterhouse's George 
4th, Buck’s George 4th, Haworth’s William 4th, Stead’s Tele- 
graph, Cox’s Regent, Nicholson’s Bang Europe, Hufton’s Lord 
Brougham, Hufto 2 i’s Lord John Russell, Hufton’s Lord Grey, 
Billing’s Queen, Parke’s Nelson, Turner’s Emperor, Crownshaw’s 
Invincible, Billington’s Beauty of Over, and Fletcher’s Defiance. 

W. Jackson. 


PART II, 

EXTRACTS. 


Botanical Magazine, By Mr. Curtis and Dr. Hooker. Price 
3s. 6d. coloured. 

1* Umnockaris Humholdtii, Humboldt’s, class Polyaudria, order Poly gjmia. 
Nat. order, Butomeae. Seeds of this plant were sent from Buenos Ayres to 
the Botanic Garden at Liverpool, where plants were successfully treated in 
the aquarium by Messrs. Shefuebds, and the delicate handsome flowers 
burst forth in April, 1833. It grows near Buenos Ayres in pools, or ditches 
of fresh water. Flowers : Corolla of three large handsome concave, obovate, 
spreading petals, of a delicate primrose colour, faintly striated, rather a deep 
yellow at the base. Culture : incrctised by suckers, and planted in moist soil. 
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the plant to be kept in water. Limnocbaris, from Limop. mud« and charis, 
grace, or ornament. Its beautiful dowers adorn moist muddy places. 

R. Oxylobium etlipticum, Elliptic leaved, Decandria Monogynia. Leg«. 
minosm. It appears from the Hortus Kewensis, that this plant was introdu* 
eed from Van Diemen’s Land, by Mr. Brown, in 1805, but it seems after- 
wards lost Seeds, however, were received at the Edinburgh Botanic Garden 
from Van Diemen’s Land, through W. Henderson, Esq, in February, 1829, 
nuRrked Prussian shrub. The plant has been treated in the Greenhouse in 
the usual way of New Holland shrubs, and in April last, when above three 
feet high, it flowered for the first time, every subdivision of its numerous 
branches bearing upon its apex a crowded bunch of flowers. They are of a fine 
yellow colour, and in terminal capitate spikes. The profusion of flowers 
with which it is covered, and the continued succession of these during a long 
while, rendem it a very desirable species for cultivation, Graham. Culture : 
increased by cuttings ; soil, sandy peat Oxylobium from Oxys, sharp ; lobos, 
pod ; pointed pods. 

3. Trillium erectum^ var. viridiflorum ; upright stalked ; pale green flow- 
ered, variety. Hexandria Trigynia, Smilacesc. Plants of this variety were 
received at the Glasgow Botanic Garden from Canada, sent by Mr. Cleg- 
horn, and they flowered under a frame in the month of April, 1833. Cul- 
ture ; increased by division of root ; soil, sandy peat Trillium, from Trilix, 
tissue of three threads; triple-leaved calyx. 

4. Leucopogon Richei. Riche’s Leucopogon. (Styphelia parviflora, An- 
drew’s Repository, t 287, mala; Leucopogon parviflorus, Lindley, in Bot 
Register, t 1560.) See page 14 of this work for description, &c. 

"We gather from M. Labillardiere, (the Botanist of the expedition,) 
that on the morning of the 16th of December, 1792, a boat having been sent 
from L’Esperance to the main shore, for the purposes of Astronomical obser 
▼atioD, Citizen Riche (attached as Naturalist to that vessel) accompanied the 
party. 

** Quitting the beach on which he had lauded, (some miles westward of 
Cape le Grand, in long, 12U® E.) and with the design of returning early in 
the afternoon to the boat, * that Naturalist,’ says Labillardiere, * became 
enraptured with the riches and novelty of all the productions of that region, 
which no observer had hitherto visited,’ and, quickly losing his way, he wan- 
dered to some distance inland, over a desert country, occasionally pn>sentiDg 
plains of calcareous sand ; nor was he able to find his way back to the landing 
place until the third day ! so that the distress which his absence had occa- 
sioned on board the ships was extreme. A boat was despatched on the second 
day from each vessel in quest of the lost Naturalist, and the admiral ordered 
guns to be fired every half hour, to enable M. UiciiE, if still alive, to direct 
his steps with the greater certainty towards the anchoring-placc : M. Labil- 
lardiere himself was of the party. 

" The parties traced his course over the sterile waste he had traversed, to 
the edge of a large lake, which they concluded bad a communication with the 
sea, as its waters were salt. The print of his shoes, observed on the margin 
of this considerable water, furnished encouragement to proceed in their search, 
but the marks of naked feet wich appeared near his, gave grounds for 
apprehending that he had been dragged by the savages into the interior couu- 
tiy. Moreover, one of his pistols and his handkerchief were found on the 
sands; and these strengthened in their minds, their apprehension of his fate. 
Further on, the little smoke that arose from a deserted fire directed their 
steps to the spot, and near it they found bit® of paper on which they recog- 
nized the hand -writing of the unfortunate man* Around them, the dismal 
waste extended far and wide, but no further trace of M. Riche was to 
found ; when as they were returning towards the landing place, lamenting the 
fate of their unfortunate messmate, and had nearly reached the shore in a 
hopeless state of mind, they beheld one of the boatmen running to meet them, 
with the pleasing intelligence that Riche was still alive, and that he had just 
arrived at the landing place, extenuated with hunger a»d fatigue, having 
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been apwerds of RRy four hours on shore, with uo Other provision than $o^ 
bits of biscuit. When he had recovered from the state of stupor into which 
he had been thrown by so long a privation of nourishment, he told his com> 
paoions that he had lost himself on the first day; hut that near the fire which 
he had found burning, there was a little rill of fresh water, at which he had 
quenched his thirst, and urged by hunger, he had ranged about in the neigh- 
l^urhood, and in the thickets had discovered a shrub which fumishe^ him 
with some small fruit, but in a quantity insufficient for the supply of his 
necessities. To that shrub, the plaut we have here defined and figured, M. 
LABH.LAaDiE^, who originally described it, attached the name of the reco- 
vered Naturalist, as much out of compliment to him, as with a view to perpe- 
tuate the remembrance of the circumstances under which it had been disco- 
vered. 

“ At the little spring of water, — a rare discovery in the midst of an arid 
waste,*— he passed the first night, and the next day was wholly spent in a fruit- 
less attempt to gain the landing-place. ‘ In all this painful peregrination,’ 
says LAUILLAR01F4RE, ‘ M. Riche did not meet with a drop of water, although 
he saw in those wilds, at some distance from him, Kmiis, Kangaroos, and even 
some of the aboriginal inhabitants, who, however, fled before him os he ad- 
vanced : — but chance (rather, a kind Providence) happily conducted him in 
the evening to the same little rill, where he spent a second night.’ Notwith- 
standing the distress to which his situation had reduced him, exposed as he 
was to all the horrors of famine, M. Riche carried during these two days ‘ a 
numerous collection of very interesting productions’ of the country he had 
traversed ; ‘but during the third day, his strength sunk so rapidly,’ before he 
reached the boats, that ‘ he was obliged to abandon the whole collectiou, not 
being able to reserve even the most precious articles.’ 

“ This first lauding on the inhospitable shores of Nuyt’s Land by the French, 
was not, however, wholly lost to science; for M. Labillardiere, amidst his 
anxiety to urge the prosecution of the search for his lost countryman, did m»t 
fail to make some observation on the few birds that inhabit the shores, nor to 
form some little collection of the fine plants which, notwithstanding the aridity 
of the soil, were nevertheless able to maintain an existence. Thus, among 
other plants, with which that painful excursion first made us acquainted, may 
be enumerated, besides our Leucopogon, Banksia repens and nivea; Chori- 
zema ilici folia; Eucalyptus cornuta and Anigoza;ttbus rufa. The last notice 
we find of M. Riche, after his return to France, is from Labillardierb 
himself, namely, ‘ that he fell a victim to his love for science, having made, 
when already in a very advanced stage of consumption, a long and fatiguing 
journey, in which he consulted his scientific zeal more than the state of his 
health.’ 

“Mr. Brown has substantially perpetuated his memory, by giving his 
name to a very singular plant likewise of this Order, growing abundanUy on 
the summit and sides of Mount Wellington,* near Hobart Town, Van Die- 
men’s Laud, which would therefore be almost hardy in our gardens, to which, 
however, it remains yet to be introduced.” 

а. Primula amana. Purple Caucasian Primrose. Pentandria Monogynta. 
Primulacese. This most desirable addition to the cultivated species of a 
universally admired genus, was obtained by Mr. Neill, from Mr. Qolxhe, 
who brought it from St. Petersburgh. It flowered beautifully in the cold 
frame at Canon Mills, Edinburgh, in April, 1833, producing an umbel of 
eighteen perfect flowers. Flowers : Corolla very handsome, purplish -lilac in 
hi^, or when recently expanded ; more bine after a few days; tube purple on 
the outside, yellow within. Culture : increased by division of the phmt; soil, 
sandy loam. Primula, from Primus the first ; time of flowering. 

б. EpacrU nivalis, snowy Epacris. Pentandria Monogynia. Epacrideae. 
This exceedingly beautiful species was introduced into the garden of Messrs^ 


* This remarkable mountain is about the same elevatiem above the level of the 
ocean, as Ben Nevis in Scotland, and its summit is eorered with snow duiisig 
winter months. A C. 
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Ldlil>IiliBS’8, by H. M. D>'EB^ Esq* la 1839. It forms a large bnsb, and pro< 
ddces a vast profusion of fine blossoms from April to the end of Summer. — 
ihie plant is a most attractive ornameut to the Greenhouse. Flowers: Calyx 
ooloorad, ciliated. Corolla, white, glabrous; tube caunpanulate, five sided, If 
incbes long ; limb of five rcfiected, cordato-ovate segments. Culture r in- 
ci«ased by cuttings. Epacris, trom Epi, upon ; akros, the top ; habitation. 

7. PuUenaa Buhumheltata^ Decandria Monogynia. Leguminosse. Seeds o{ 
this highly ornamental Greenhouse plant was sent from Van Diemen’s Land, 
by Dr. Scott, to the Glasgow Botanic Garden, plants of which blossomed in 
April, 1833. The flowers are very bright coloured, collected into a somewhat 
umbellate head, and standing out horizuutally, so that on looking down upon 
the flowers you see nothing but the standards. Vexillum of a bright orange, 
with a pale oblong spot on the back at the base, surrounded with a deep 
purple black ring. Alse, yellow, with a red line. Culture: increased by 
cuttings. Pultenes, from W. Pulteney, M.D. a Botanical author. 


Botanical Register. By J. Bindley, Esq. Price 4s. coloured. 

1. Lupinus rivularis, River Lupine. Class, Diadelphia Decandria. Nat. 
order, Leguminosm. Inss. Papilionacesc, D. C. A native of California, 
whence seeds have been recently sent to the London Horticultural Society. 
It forms a handsome hardy perennial, flowering in groat profusion from May 
to September. Mr. Lindley states, in some ros|)ects this is even a better 
species for gardens than L. polyphyllus; for if less stately, it is more gay in 
its appearance, and a longer flowerer. 1'he diversity of coloui's in its petals, 
no doubt, contributes very much to this effect, which is increased by its loose, 
but not straggling, mode of growth. Flowers: Vexillum white, suMised with 
pale rose, the lower part spotted with blue, Alse, violet blue, carina, white 
with the point of a dark purple. Lupinus, from see page 92. 

2. Cactus speciosmimusy var. lateritius. Brick-red hybrid Cactus. Ico- 
sandria Monogynia, Cacteac. This most splendid variety was raised by Mr. 
Pressley, gardener to Walter Boyd, Esq. of Plaistow, in Essex. It ap* 
proaches C. Jenkiusonia in many respects, but has paler axul more brick-red 
petals. It was exhibited at a meeting of tlie London Horticultural Society 
on the first day of March, 1833, and was much admired. It merits a place 
in every colDction of Stove plants. At a late meeting of the Horticultural 
Society, Mr. Shaw, the gardener to Sir Edmund Antrohiis, exhibited iudivi> 
duals of Cactus’s, each of which was literally covered with blossoms; as many 
as between two and three hundred being found upon a single plant. By judi- 
cious management, Mr. Snow observes, a succession of such specimens may 
with ease be procured every month in the year. Culture : increased by slips, 
cuttings, and seeds. Soil : a considerable proportion of leaf mould, mixed 
with sand and loam ; in this, the plant will flourish very freely. Cactus, see 
page 35. 

Z. Aster cordtfoUuSf Syngenesia PolygamiaSuperflua. Com- 

positae. A species common in gardens. It is often confounded with After 
paniculatus, from which it is distinguishable by the leaves being much more 
cordate, and by the flowers being about one-third less; also by its flowering 
branches having scarcely any true leaves upon them. Flowers : light purple. 
It blooms in September, grows two or three feet high. Culture : increased by 
division o( roots. Soil: a common garden soil. Aster, from aster, a star; 
resemblance in flowers. 

4. Calandrinia speciosUf showy. Polyandria Monogynia. Portulace«.-r- 
This handsome hardy annual has been recently sent from Northern California, 
by Mr. Douglas. Of all the Purslane tribe, this is unquestionably the hand- 
somest. On a hot dry bank or bed, when the sun is shining full upon it, 
with all its rich crimson bK>ssom8 fully expanded, and reposing upon the, soft 
velvetty bed of its succulent leaves, it is a most beautiful object. Culture : 
this beautiful hardy annual produces abuudance of seeds, and is readily raised. 
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Soil : it delights in dry and exposed !kituatiou», aud flourishes most iu scorch* 
ing weather; but it should have a rich soil, when it ^11 form a patch a foot 
iu diameter. It makes a beautiful rock plant. Flowers in May aud June, if 
sown early, or iu September or October if sown later. Calaudrluia, from J. 
L. Cal AN DATA, a Genevese Botanist. 

5. Lodjsa Pl&cei, Mr. Place’s Loasa, Polyadelphia Polyandria, or Polya* 
delphia Mouogynia. Loaseac. It was received some years back into the 
JLondoii Horticultural Society Garden, but lo»t. It was recently raised iu Mr. 
Knight’s Nursery, from seeds sent by Mr. Cuiiino. If it were not for the 
unpleasant stings, this would be a valuable hardy annual ; extremely unplea- 
sant accidents have arisen from Ladies being stung incautiously with it. — 
Flower»: yellow, slightly tinged with red; in bloom from June to September. 
Culture: easily propagated by seeds. U is quite hardy during summer, but 
sliould be raised ou a hot bed, and planted out afterwards. 


The British Flower Garden. By Mr. R. Sweet. Monthly, 
price 3s. 6d. coloured. 

1. Schizdnthits pinnatus, var. humilis. Dwarf Schizanthus, for description, 

tee page 14 of our Magazine. Mr. Don adds that young plants raised in the 
Autumn, and protected iu a pit or frame throughout the winter, aud planted 
out in the open border about the end of April, or beginning of May, will bo 
found to succeed best. [We have taken oli’-cuttingH, or slips, at the end of 
September, struck them in heat and preserved iu a Greenhouse, — such make 
splendid plants the following year. Conductor.] 

2. Orobus aurdnfiuSf Orange- flowered Bitter vetch. Diadelphia Decandria. 
Legumiuosse. This plant is a native of the western regions of Caucasus, 
where it was discovered by M. Stever. It is essentially distinguished from 
the Orobus croceus, of Desfontaines by its smooth leaves, attenuated at both 
ends, and by the very unequal teeth of its calyx. It has also deeper yellow 
flowers than Orobus lutens. Messrs. Whitley, Bkames, and Mil.ne, Nur- 
serymen, Fulham, possess plants of Orobus aurantiu'^. 'J'he plant is perennial 
hardy, requires a loamy soil, and may be increased both by parting the roots 
and by seeds. Orobus, from ora, to excite, and Bous, an ox, alluding to its 
beneficial effects upon oxen. 

1. Calceolaria parpkrea, var. elegans. F.legant purple Slippunvort. This 
very fine variety of Slipperwort was raUed by Mr. Wheellr, Nurseryman, 
Warminster, Wiltshire, from Chilian seeds, received from Mi'. Cuming. 'J’he 
plant produces a profusion of flowers, the large spreading panicle, with its 
profusion of blossoms of various shades of purple, coutrasti.d with the dark 
green leaves aud glossy stem, give a very striking eflect. The curulla is gene, 
rally of a lilac purple, with a very short white tube. The plant is perennial, 
aud docs best planted out in the open border during the .summer mouths. 
Increased by offsets, slips, or seeds. Calceolaria, from see pagv. GO. 

4. Trifolium wii^ruin, single flowered Trefoil. Diadelphia Decandria 
Leguminosse. This elegant little Trefoil is not unlike our nutu e '1\ siibtcr- 
raneum, but is altogether a plant of larger dimensions, and is moreover a 
perennial. The name uiiiflorum appears not of the best siguific.iUon, as the 
flowers are mostly iu threes. "I’he plant is quite hardy, and admirably suited 
for a Rockwork, where its numerous large blossoms, issuing from the bosom 
of its bright green leaves, make a showy appearance in May. T he flowers, 
wings, pale yellow ; Vexillum, lilac. The plant thrives best in a light sandy 
soil, and is increased by parting the roots. Jt i^ grown in the Botanic Garden 
Chelsea. Trifolium, from tres, three; aud folium, a leaf. 

The July number completes the second volume of this very valuable aud 
useful publication. We hops there will be a considerable accession of pur* 
ehasen to the third volume. 


T 
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The Botanic Garden. Monthly, Is. 6d. lai’ge; Is. small, co- 
loured. Edited by Mr. B. Mauntd. 

1. Spiraa bella, pretty spirsBa. Icosandria, Pentagyuia. Hosacete. A native 
of Nepal; shrub, introduced in 1818; height, three feet; flowers in June and 
July. This is a very elegant shrub ; its general habit is not much unlike that 
of the Raspberry, producing long succulent bottom shoots annually. It re- 
quires thinning and pruning same as the Raspberry ; the flowers are produced 
upon the side shoots similar to it. Spireea, from the Greek Speira, signifying 
a cord, flexile branches; bella, from the Latin, pretty. 

2. Perij»/oca 9ra?ca, Grecian periploca; Pentandria Digynia. Asclepiadese. 
A native of Syria; deciduous climbing shrub, cultivated in 1.597 ; height, 20 
feet; flowers in July and August; colour, brown. It may be propi^ated by 
layers, or very readily by cuttings, planted in March. Periploca is derived 
from the Greek Periploke, signifying an intertwining; habit of the plant.— 
Its specific name marks its native country. 

3. Aster sibiricuSf Siberian aster; Syngenesia, Superflua. Compositse. A 
native of Siberia; hardy perennial, introduced in 1768; height, two feet; 
flowers in July and August; colour, pale blue. The Aster sibiricus is a valu- 
able species, of low growth, and larger flowers than most others. It may be 
transplanted at any season ; requiring, of course, additional care if removed 
in summer. Aster, from the Greek Aster, signifying a star; resemblance in 
flowers. Sibiricus is applied to indicate the native country. 

4. Narcissus interjectm^ great curled-cupped narcissus. Hexandria, Mono- 
gynia. Araaryllidea*. A native of S. Europe; perennial; introduced in 
1810; it blooms abundantly in April; colour, yellow. The Narcissus iuter- 
jectus may be planted in any common soil. A cool situation should be pre- 
ferred. 


Loddigess Botanical Cabinet, 5.s. ten plates coloured; 2s. 6d. 
paitly coloured. Edited by Messrs. Loddiges’s. 

1. Berberis buxifolia, box-leaved, Hexandria Monogynia. This plant is a 
native of the Straits of Magellan and other soulhern parts of America, and 
has lately been introduced by Captain King. It forms a low straggling shrub, 
and flowered in April at Messrs. Loddiges's, protected by a cold frame, but 
in all probability it will prove to be quite hardy enough for our winters.— 
Flowers, pale yellow. Culture: it may be increased by cuttings or layers, 
and grows in light loamy soil. Berberis, from Berberys, its Arabic name. 

2. Cyclamen repandumj Repand (bent back) Cyclamen. Pentandria Mono- 
gynia. Primulacem. This pleasing little plant is a native of Greece, and is 
said to have been introduced in 1816. It produces its flowers in May, they 
are of a fine rosy red, and last a considerable time. It occasionally produces 
seeds, by which alone it can be multiplied. The plant thrives best in a Green- 
house, and must be kept near the glass. The soil should be a rich loam ; the 
dung used to be very old. Cyclamen, from Kyclas, circular; form of leaves. 

3. Erica quadraia, Octandria Monogynia. Erice®, A native of Cape of 
Good Hope, introduced in 1829 by Mr. Lee, of Hammersmith Nursery. — 
It flowered abundantly in May with Messrs. 1.oddiges*s. The flowers are 
peril etly four square, hence it** name, they are very diminutive, but produced 
abundantly. It requires the usual fireenhouse protection, and maybe increa- 
sed by cuttings. 7’he soil should be peat. Erica, from Ereiko, to break ; 
fragility of branches. 

4. Hhododendron campanitlatum^ bell-flowered. Dpcandria Monogynia.— 
This very beautiful plaut was raised in 1825, from seeds, by Messrs. Loddi- 
GES’s. It is a native of Napal, and l>r. SVallich states that it grows in 
elevated situations, so that he had no doubt it would stand our winters with- 
out injury. It has remained perfectly well out of doors for the last two win- 
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ten, at Messrs. Loddiobs’s, Hackney, near London. The young leaves are 
at fii%t purplish underneath ; they then become milk white, and afterwards, 
when quite hardened, change to a kind of tan colour. It bloomed in April, 
kept in a cool frame. Flowers : pale rosy purple and white. It increases by 
layers as well as cuttings. Soil, loam and peat. Few plants are so mag- 
nificent as the Rhododendrons; few also are so widely diffused over the 
Globe, though noue have yet been found south of the Equator. Rhododen- 
dron, from Rhodon, a rose, and dendron, a tree. 

5. Cyrtanthus spiralis^ spiral-leaved, Hexandria Monogynia. Amaryllidese. 
This plant is a native of South Africa, near Algoa Bay. Messrs. Loddiobs’s 
received bulbs of it iu 1832, and it flowered in March, 1833, continuing seve- 
ral weeks. Flowers ; light ivd. It requires the protection of a Greenhouse, 
and may be potted iu sandy peat It has not yet exhibited any signs of in- 
crease. Cyrtaiithus, from Kyrtos, curved; anthos, a flower. 

[The remaining five plants are obliged to be omitted till our next number.] 


^ Supplement to the Pmciical Treatise on the Culture o f Florist 
Flowers, containing additional directions and improved modes 
of cultivating the Jluriculas, Polyanthus, Tulip, Ranunculus, 
Heart* s-ease, Carnation, Dahlia, <^c. with Catalogues of 
the newest and most esteemed varieties of each Flower, De- 
dicated by permission to the Queen, by Thomas Hogg, 
Florist, Paddington, near London ; p. p. 208 ; 7s. — 

1833. Published and sold by the Author. 

The author of this iuterestiug Floral publication has had a great many 
years’ practice in the particular department of Floriculture which the work 
comprises, and as might justly be calculated upon, the matter it contains 
very interesting; and to persons desirous of obtaining information on the 
culture of Florist flowers, the book will be found useful. The subjects aie 
described in a plain and iutelligc nt manner. The work contains improve- 
ments that have resulted from the author’s practice and observations since the 
publication of the Treatise, to which this is a supplement. We recommend 
the work to our readers. We have extracted an article ou the culture of the 
Heart’s-eose for our present number. 

On the Culture of Heart* s-ease or Violets, 

This flower has always been a favourite with the Ladies; iu endearing 
names of “ Heart’s case,” ^‘Love in Idleness,” “Cull me, swpvt,” “Three 
smirkiug Faces under one Hood,” (the two upper petals coifing or covering 
the three lower,) “ Pansy,” corrupted from Pensee, thought, alluding to keep 
in mind, or forget me not, have imparted a more than common interest to il. 
Some say that Viola derives its name from its powerful scent “ex Vi olendi,” 
which scent is confined to only two or three sorts ; others ascribe to it a more 
poetical origin. These flowers ought to be planted in clumps, or beds, and 
then the rich mass of bloom, so mixed and so many coloured, produces a very 
pleasing effect ; it comes into flower the end of May, and continues through 
the summer. The most prevailing colours are plain purple and violet, of 
many shades ; red, brown, white, yellow, &c. as well as purple and violet, 
variegated with white or yellow, &c. freaked with jet, 8cc.” I’hey like a cool 
moist situation in the garden, particularly in hot summers, and ought, there- 
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lont^ to be planted, not on raisied beds, but on such as are upon a level vith tl» 
alleys* They produce seed freely, which may be sown early in spring, in oold 
frames to bring it forward; and where the young plants are sheltered from 
cold wind and bail storms, till the weather gets warm and settled, when they 
may be planted in the open garden. They are propagated by dividing the 
roots, or by cuttings, placed under small band. glasses in June. 

In the following abridged list, many of the varieties are distinguished only 
by the descriptive title of their colours ; these flowers are at present in great 
request. 


Achilles. 

Albion. 

Allen’s Queen Adelaide. 

William IV. 

Prince of Orange. 

Black Prince. 

Duchess of Kent. 

Marginata. 

• •••.. Hero. 

Lady Ilowdcn. 

Apollo. 

Duchess of Richmond. 

Bishop of London. 

Blue Altaico. 

Boyce’s Lady Gifford. 

Lord Lyndhurst. 

. ..... Sir Walter Scott. 

Sir James Mackintosh, 

Earl Grey. 

Rob Roy. 

Brown’s Mazeppa, superb yellow. 

Maid of Athens. 

Cupid* 

Buuuey’s Queen Adelaide. 

Earl Grey. 

Reform. 

Blotched Yellow. 

Blotched Purple and Blue. 

Blotched Tricolor. 

Blotched Purple and White. 
Burnett’s Variegated. 

Pale Blue. 

Cream coloured. 

Corinna. 

Duchess of Gloucester. 

Northumberland. 

• Wellington. 

Dark Yellow-eyed Purple. 

The greater part of the above-nai 
HooOf florist, Paddington, London. 


Emperor. 

Fairbairn’s Invincible. 

Fire King. 

Favourite (Thompson’s). 

Five Coloured. 

Four Coloured. 

Grand Purple. 

Hopwood’s Purs. 

King of the W'hites. 

Luna. 

Lady Essex. 

Louis Philippe. 

Lord Gambier. 

Light Purple coloured. 

laced. 

l.arge Light Blue. 

Mottled Allaica. 

Marshall’s Reform. 

Mi'ss Grimstone. 

Miller’ George IV. 

New Tricolor. 

Othello. 

Priam, 

Princess Victoria. 

Purple, White, and Yellow. 

Blue, and Yellow. 

and Bronze. 

and bky Blue. 

Thunder. 

7'bompsonia. 

Vulcan, 

Victory, 

White-eyed Purple, 

Wheeler’s Marchioness of Bath. 

Seedling, No. 1. 

Monarch. 

Willmer’s Redbreast. 

Blue Beard. 

i varieties may be obtained of Mr. 


PART III. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


QUKRIES. 

Can you, or any of your readers, inform me through the medium of your 
•valuable and interesting work, whether I can in any way prevent the pods of 
my pinks from bursting! This year, nearly every pod has bunt. Is it owing 
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to tbt toil! By inforinmg me on this tattject yon will oblige your conttont 
mdor, Lvpiifvt. 

AnsWee. — W e hope some of onr friends will favour LmNUS with the desi- 
red information. In the meantime, we beg to inform him of the best method 
we know to adopt with his pinks. Procure a sheep or calf bladder, either 
may be had for one penny ; after being blown np, let it diy a little, then cut 
it into shreds about one-eighth of an inch broad, and long enough to wrap 
round the pink pod two or three times. After moistening the bladder shrrd, 
wrap it round the pod, about the middle, the shred will adhere to the pod as 
if glued; it entirely prevents the pod bursting. When the flower bursts 
forth, the shred may be taken away; this is necessary in cases of flowers to 
be exhibited in competition, as no such accommodation is allowed by Florists. 
In taking off the shred, wet it, and it will readily pull off; the above method 
is far preferable to tying matting, worsted, thread, &c. round the pods, as 
they often get damaged by tying, loosing, &c. Perhaps the reason of the 
pods bursting, may be in consequence of the extreme richness of the soil in 
which they grow, added to a great deal of moisture they may have been sup- 
plied with ; we know these things encourage the defect. Conductob. 

I shall be glad if you, or any of your correspondents, will inform me in the 
Floricultural Cabinet, how to*bloom the following plants, viz,: — ^Doryanthus 
excelsa, Epidendrum aloif61ium, (Cymbidium aloifoliuin) CombrHum como- 
sum, Aristoluchia labibsa. I have grown the above plants for more than two 
years, and they have not yet bloomed, but are in good health, and now are 
large plants. They are grown on a back shelf in a pine stove. 

Joseph 1’ew, Gardener to Wm. Robins, Esq. 

HagUy, Worccttershire,June 13, 1833. 

A few hints on the culture of Ixia’s, Autholyzas, Watsonias, Lachenalias, 
and Guernsey Lilies, either in pots or the open ground, how often to be re- 
moved, soil, situation, &c. would be very acceptable. Snoworop. 

Carnations. — I should be much obliged by your informing me of the 
cause of, and cure for, Carnations dying off when near bloom. I have just 
lost several, and a neighbour of mine has been equally unfortunate. 

Iris. 

What is the proper culture of the “ Cactus speciocissimus” as a green house 
plant, to get it into bloom without artificial heat ? — It will be very acceptable 
to myself, and I doubt not to many of the readers of the Florist’s Magazine 
also, if some instructions be given as to the proper supply of water required 
to green bouse plants in general, during winter, particularly the Geraniacese. 

An Amateur. 

ANSWERS. 

Reply to an Amateur resident at Camberwell. — 1 beg to state, that 
I have cultivated that beautiful and graceful plant, mentioned in bis Query, 
for above three years, and have now a plant not more than two years old, fivo 
feet in height, and as many in circumference. My opinion is, that putting 
the plants indoors on an evening, is the cause of the buds dropping off, as 1 
always leave mine out night and day, os soon as the frosts are over; in 
the next place, it is probably for want of water; when coming into bloom, they 
should be plentifully supplied, at least every four and-twenty hours, and a pan 
kept under them. 1 have no doubt, if your Correspondent t^ill adopt this 
plan, he will find himself rewarded by a splendid show of these delightful 
flowers. 

Bayiwater, July 4, 1833. W. Montague. 

Mercy on us! No less than three Bear’s paws at work together in 
scratching up a poor Snowdrop — there is really no withstanding it. I 
declare they have so battered and bruised me that 1 shall he long 
before I bloom again, or raise my drooping head. The owners of the paws 
must snrely have sopped together at Martin Hall! on acidulous substanoes, 
and squeezed the lemon into the inkstand instead of the punch-bowL As 1 
am too much mangled to make a stand against all my rough antagonists at 
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ooce — " Hercules himself must yield to odds” — ^let me try my hand «.t 
them singly and seriatum, 1 begin, ^erefore, with the«Aor/est, and iu short, 
then, Mr, Short, 1 have merely to say to you, with all possible deference and 
submission to your veiy superior judgment in these matters, that I conceive 
every one has a right, without consulting your sapience, to give an opinion aud 
ofller any suggestion he may think proper, on the work iu question. 1 have 
given my suggestions honestly, and you may if you please cut out the leaf 
that coutains them and light your pipe therewith. Your modest request, 
respectiug my name, shall not long be denied — it is, Galanthus nivalis, formerly 
of Chelsea, now of Snowdrop Cottage, Primrose Hill, Aud now that the Long 
and the Short of the matter are settled, 1 shall be exceedingly gratified to see 
your something ” shortly, aud hope for the honour of Martin Hall! ” — 
(Heaven save the mark !)-~it will be a little more grammatical and profound 
than your late nothing. — What a vivida vis animi ! what powerful ratiocina- 
tion ! and then how beautifully expressed (1 dare not quote the words,) that 
selling a shilling work fur sixpence would be gaining a loss ! 

•^Poor Gentleman l*m sorry for you, 

And pity your upper story.” 

To an Amateur, who ignorant of the diHerence between a cabinet and green- 
house, aud who, moreover, confesses himself no Gardener, seeing also, that he 
has more modesty,” “ propriety,” and greenness than his fellows, 1 do not 
mind being civil enough to inform him, that dictation was never for a mo- 
ment contemplated by me — suggestion w-as all that was intended. Indeed, J 
had no idea that the note in question w'ould have been printed, or a few of 
the ragged points would have been softened down, to prevent the delicate 
feelings of such fastidious ursine gentry as him and his ** twinned brothers,* 
from being shocked out of all cess.** 

Mister J, C. H., I advise you in future to let your reason with your choler 
question what *tis you go about,** and should you have occasion to pen such 
auother epistle as that in number 5, I make it my “ business ** to recommend 
you, yourself, for your own sake, to put it, italics and all, into the latter end 
of a sea coal fire.” 

“ U tram bomm, mavis accipe.** 

I have thus Sir very lightly top dressed the above worthy triumvirates, fear- 
ing that if I had made the compost stronger, they might grow too luxuriant 
for y oar Cabinet, Yours, &c. Snowdrop, 

In page 1 13 of the Cabinet, T see some remarks by His Lordship, on the 
mode of striking Dahlias irom cuttings as given in page 67 by Daffodjd. 
Whether, in the remarks His Lordship has given, he purposely states an 
notrutb or not, I have not the means of a'-certaiiiiug, without he attests the 
fact in some subsequent article. J beg, however, to inform him, that such 
statement is untrue. I have struck hundreds of Dahlia cuttings, and have in- 
variably cut them thro* close to the underside of the joint; 1 wish His 
Lordship to understand me as not meaning any distance from it, nor thro’ 
the middle of the joint, and of the cuttings 1 have thus put off, 1 calculate 
not more than one in twenty have failed of striking, the root pushing from the 
edges of the joint. I should be very sorry for any admirer and cultivator of 
this truly noble splendid flower, to be misled by such wilful or erroneous state- 
ments as His Lordship has sent forth. It is possible for cuttings taken off 
and cut thro* the stalk at some distance (say one or two iuches) from any 
joint to strike root, I have not seen many instances of it, but 1 believe with 
Dahlias in general that ninety out of every hundred would fail— there is a 
sort which 1 have found to increase when so cut, viz. Leyick’s Incomparable, 
or tipped Dahlia. If His Lordship should not possess that Dahlia, and will 
apply to me, 1 can give him a plant, or if nearer his residence, I dare say he 
may get readily supplied from the Gentleman who raised it at ShefiScld, in 
Yorkshire, and then his powers, aud astonishing capabilities, of striking 
Dahlia cuttings where he has no eyes iu the soil, may perhaps bo successful; 
but as in the first statement he has made, which I am confident from the 
results of my own practice is a wilful uutrutb, so is the latter, if he applies it 
to all Dahlias. 

1 think His Lordship is correct as to eyes of enttings sometimes being 
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A third untruth is stated, where he says "Now if the eyes of the cuttings 
are cut out it does not invariably follow that the root will not push again 
does His Lordship mean the pushing of a shoot or shoots. If he means the 
old tuber will push fibres I agree with him ; but if the contrary, I deny the 
correctness of his statement And now a word or two, as to the eyes or 
good roots. His Lordship says, " when the eyes cankered away, or were eaten 
out by insects, " as wire-worms, &c.” wet gets into the hollows thus made,” 
most astonishing, rots out what the insects or canker had eaten out before. 

I really have not been accustomed to read such logic as this, unless His 
Lordship has given his remarks with a view of exhibiting to the public how 
many untruths he could pen in the shortest space, upon a subject of Floricul- 
ture; I am really at a loss to know why he penned such a piece of rubbish. 
If HfS Lordship will give me his address, or inform me where 1 could leave 
a parcel for him, 1 would with much pleasure give him a small volume pub- 
lished by an eminent Divine, on truth. Veritas, 

Regent street, Glasgow, July Mh, 1833. 

REMARKS. 

On the Ranunculus. — The failure of Ranunculuses this season near 
London, aud the difficulty of blooming them well in light soils, has induced 
me to mention a plan, which 1 am informed by a French gentleman he has 
seen in successful practice in the neighbourhood of Paris. The tubers are 
planted in deep pots filled with very rich compost. These pots are placed in 
large pans sunk in the ground and kept constantly supplied with water. Ano- 
ther plan has suggested itself to int, but which I have not yet tried — namely, 
to dig the earth out of a bed two or three feet deep, aud brick the bottom and 
sides; fill up this pit with prepared compost, and keep it constantly supplied 
with water. Clay would probably answer as well as bricks, and be less ex- 
pensive. Probably you will give your opinion on the above plan. 

Snowdrop, 

I suppose when each of your purchasers who happen to be afflicted with 
the “ Cacoethes Scribendi,” shall have delivered their opinions respecting 
your Book, and when each one of these volunteer critics shall have received 
the just measure of praise or blame, which may seem due to his letter in the 
opinion of certain other critical sages — I suppose then, it will not be too much 
to expect, that the space so unworthily occupied by these controversialists 
will be devoted to the legitimate purposes of the work, and that your little 
Magazine may be allowed to keep "the even tenor qf its way,” undisturbed 
by the dissensions of those goose-quill warriors, who choose " to run their 
fierce encounters” in your ])ages. When this shall be the case, and the little 
work goes on increasing in popular favour, as it cannot fail to do, I trust it 
will be strong enough to shake ott' certain Cockney incumbrances which stick 
like barnacles to u ship’s bottom, rendering the trim vessel marvellous un- 
sightly, aud prodigiously impeding her sailing (i. e. sale). Really, I cannot 
help hinting to those self satisfied luminaries, who, under absurd nick names, 
bestow their tediousuess upon us, recording their own achievements, and pro- 
voking the record of others equally valuable ; those daring experimentalute, 
who propose to irrigate from milk-pots and certain other domestic vases, the 
unhappy plants that, growing probably in similar vessels, adorn their window- 
sills; — 1 must hint to those gentlemen the propriety of abstaining from 
appropriating your pages to the publication of such important manipulations; 
but let them not be lost to the world : — no, no; publish a volume of " Trans- 
actions,” devoted to registering the “ three years’ experience” of these friends 
of yours; but pray make it quite " optional” with your readers whether to 
purchase it or not, — If you publish this letter, (and if you do not, I shall 
think myself "a very ill-used gentleman,”) you can of course protest against 
my sentiments being taken for yours; and, expressing your gratitude to, and 
affection for, the whole race of Crocuses, Snowdrops and Daffidownd lilies, 
(who, infinitely superior to their namesakes in the garden, are in bloom every 
month,) lay the blame of inserting this incendiary letter upon your negligent 
printer. — ery truly yours, W m, G ifeord* 

1st July, 1833* 
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REFKRKNCE TO PLATK. 

1. CSnothera tenillat var. 'reiinifolia, large purple, Chilian Evening Prim- 
rose. A hardy annual of very great beaut}', Howeritig from July to Septem- 
ber; the plant grows about nine inches high. The collectors who went out to 
Chili and the islands of the Pacific with Captain Beechy returned in 1829; 
Aylmer Bourke Lambert, Esq., of Boytoii House, Wiltshire, procured from 
them, among other things, specimens of another Evening Primrose, the C£. te- 
uella, var. Tennifolia, upon which ripe seeds were found. 'I’hese being sown 
produced a plant, which is, as far as gardens are concerned, a very different 
plant from CE. tenello. It differs from it in having'loiiger and moi-e cbaunelKd 
leaves, and uiuch larger and far more showy flowers; for while in (E. teiiella 
the flowers are half hidden by the leaves, in CE. tenella, var. tennifolia, the 
leaves can scarcely be discovered for the flowers. CEnethera, from oinos,come, 
and tbera, a catching acquired smell. 

2. Nierembergia phaniceaf purple flowered. Few plants of this family sur- 
pass this one in the beauty aud brilliancy of its fine bright rosy purple blos- 
soms, rendering it one of the most valuable acquisitions that has been made 
to our collections of late year-*. It is a native of the countries of the Rio de 
la Plata, and was introduced into this country in 1831. Culture. Jt will 
succeed well in the open border, where it should be planted in light vegetable 
soil; it will continue to blossom from April to November. It readily increases 
either by seeds or slips. Plants raised from seeds produce the finer flowers, 
but from cuttings the plants bloom more profusely. Jt was first named Sal- 
piglo^sisintegrifolia, afterwards Petunia integrifolia, but is now called Nierem- 
bergia phoenicea. To be had of most of the principal Nurseries. Nierember- 
gia, after J. £. Niehemberg, a Spanish .lesuit. 

3. Lotus corniculai us f birds foot Trefoil. Heads few flowered, depressed; 
stems procumbent; legames drooping, nearly cylindrical; claw of the stan- 
dard broad, filaments all dilated under the anthers; steins, several spreaking 
all round, from four to ten inches long; flowers, about three or four in each 
bead, bright yellow, generally streaked with red. Perennial, flowers from May 
to September. Native of Britain, grows in pastures abundantly. An excel- 
lent pasture plant. 

4. Veronica C/iamec/ry.'?, Germander, Speedaell; Clusters, many flowered ; 
leaves egg shaped, sesslie, deeply ferrate; stern witli two opposite rows of long 
white hairs. Stems decumbent at the base, marked with two lines of long hairs 
which change sides between each pair of leaves; leaves urinkled and hairy, 
with I.nrge serratures ; clusters of float rs long, shooting up h youd the stein; 
fl owe: ‘ large, bright blue, with deeper ^eaks, t eternally pale purj le. Cap- 
sule inversely heart-shaped. Native of Britain, grows on dry banks, under 
hedges, plantations, open pastures and woods ; very common. Veronica, the 
name of a Princess. 

MONTHLY FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR AUGUST. 

Annuals. — Many of the sorts now sown in pots will bloom during autumn, 
and make a fine show for a greenhouse. 

Balsams. — See pages 57, 105. 

Biennials. — Hardy kinds may still be sown in the open ground for bloom- 
ing, late next year. 

Calceolarias. — The Herbaceous Class. — Offsetts divided and planted 
ill the open borders will bloom well iu autumn, or if put in pots, in the green- 
house, from September. 

Carnations — May still be layed. Any struck should be potted off as 
early as possible. 

Dahlias. — Cuttings taken off close to the mother branch will root freely 
if struck in beat. Such will make flue tubers by the end of the year, from 
which a Dumber of plants may be obtained next spring. 

Migniokette^Sowji about August i2tfa, will bloom in November and 
December. — See page 65. 

PsLARooNfUMs.-— Cuttings now struck make fine plants for blooming early 
next spring. __ 


RIDGE, ERlNTSa, tllEFFlELD. 
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PART I. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ARTICLE I.— -O;* the Culture of the Bletia TankervUlice. 
By An Amateur Gardener. 

Having grown the beautiful Wietia Tankervill® for several years, 
in a manner very superior to what I have ever seen it elsewhere, I 
herewith send you a short account of my method of treatment, and 
shall be glad to see it in your truly useful and delightful flower 
Magazine. 

The plant is most readily increased by offsets taken from the 
Parent, and is the best mode of having plants for blooming tho 
coming season. The time when I take off offsets is usually UkC 
beginning of February ; these I plant in pots about six inches di- 
ameter, using a strong and highly enriched soil. After potting 
I place the plants in a hot-bed frame, when I have one in opera- 
tion, otherwise I place them upon a heated flue, or plunge in the 
bark bed of a pine-stove. When the plants have been in a hot-bed 
frame, I take them out as soon as I perceive they have struck root, 
and place them in the Pine stove, plunging them in the bark bed. 
During Summer I water them frequently with a mixture of soap 
suds and deers dung. By the end of October the plants will have 
got well established ; I then give them a less quantity of water, 
and a lower temperature. About the middle of January as many 
Xftants as are intended for blooming early in the spring, say April 
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and May, an* re-po((od, keeping iLe bulls entire. I put the plants 
into pots of about nine inches diameter, using thq same kind of soil 
as before. After re-potting, the plants are plunged into a bai'kpit, 
or frame, having a brisk bottom heat. 

The plants soon throw up very vigorous flower stems producing 
spikes of flowers from three to four feet high, each spike having 
from eighteen to twenty four blossoms. After blooming, the jdants 
are kept for a supply of oflsets the following spring. 

By having a considerable number of plants, and keeping some 
in a cool situation, and introducing them into the frame or Pine 
house, as ciix-umstances rt'quire. A succession of tliis very beau- 
tiful flower may be had for several months, and its splendour will 
amply repay for every attention to its cultivation. 

An Amateur Gardener. 

July 


ARTICLE II . — On growing the Pink. By Innovator. 

If you consider the following rqjnarks upon growing the Pink 
w^orth a place in your Magazine, they are (jiiitc at your service. 

The beds, where coin enieiit, should be raised to the height of a 
foot, by boarding above the let cl of the i)aths, and four feet wide ; 
in the bottom Jay an inch thick of fresh lime, and upon it ram 
down four inches of fresh horse droppings, and the remainder fill 
up w itli the following compost, well mixed, and passed through a 
coarse sieve. Take of good fresh substantial loam, 1C baiTows-full, 
old hot bed 12 ditto, finely broken oil cake 4 ditto. Having filled 
and made the bed perfectly level with the foregoing compost, put 
in the plants in three rows, and fifteen inches distant every way ; 
they should be planted ns soon ns they have struck, and here they 
may remain without further care till the middle of February, when 
the bed will require a top dressing of finely sifted sandy earth. 
This T prefer to any other, as dung, or such substances, by 
their loose texture, only serve as a hiding place for earwigs, and 
however attentive yod may be in destroying them, they will spoil 
many blooms : neither is rotten dung necessary, as manured water 
will answer better. I need not make any remarks upon tying 
them, &c., but 1 should recommend that no plant he suffered to 
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bear more tlmn four blooms, all othei’s, as w<^l as side bmls, should 
be cut off as soo»as they appear. When the flowers begin to ex- 
pand, they must be shaded from sun and rjiin, and by supplying 
them with plenty of rain water poured between the rows, they will 
continue in full bloom for more than a month. As soon as tins is 
over, you may commence piping : the safest way of doing it is as 
follows. In a shady place raise a bed of cinder ashes and fresh 
lime six inches high ; upon this place a sqtiare u ood frame six 
inches deep, and a little larger than the hand light you intend 
using; fill this with finely sifted mould and water it till thoroughly 
soaked, then stick in your cuttings, previously made read\ by cut- 
ting them just below the second joint, from which you must strip 
the leaves, and insert them no deeper than half w’ay to tlie next 
joint; then place the light firmly over them, and do not remove it 
for a month ; pour a jiot of water tlirougli the rose u])on the top of 
the glass about once a w'cek, this will keej) the earth moist and 
cool, and cause them to strike sooner. l>y following the above di- 
rections your young growers will have the gi’atification of seeing 
many of their best flowers a foot in circumference, particularly if 
Uiey grow such as Foster’s William IV., Young's Marquis of Win- 
chester, Troupe’s Matchless, Ford’s Victory, &c. &c. Per]iaj)s 
some of your readers may wish to know why I use lime, it is to 
prevent earth-W'onns getting into the bed as they soon destroy its 
fertility, and, if it w ere not used in piping, I should find all my 
cuttings huddled together in some spot and half buried in the mould. 
If your CoiTespoiidtiil, Mr. llevell, would condescoinl to try it, 1 
have no doubt but he would be as sure to raise ir>0 frum every 100, 
as he now is of raising 99 from every 100, if he ado])is jio other 
precaution than what he has d(*tailed in your last nuinlxT. 

1nno\atok. 

July im, 1833. 

P.S. If any furtlicr remarks upon Florist's flowers, tin* iLsult of 
15 yeai’s’ experience, will be of any service, you shall ha\e lht‘m 
at my convenience. 

[Note, — Our respected Corrc.sj)undont 'vill highly (*blige us, b> forwaidjiii, 
to us any remarks he may please to communicdtc,— Cond,] 
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ARTICLE III . — On the Failure of Ranunculuses. By 
the Rev. J. Tyso. 

The last season has been the most unpropitious for Ranuncu- 
luses of any during the last thirty years. I have fro<]uently ob- 
served tliat a cool showery May has been very conducive to the 
growth of the plants, and has ensured a fine bloom in J une. There 
is a certain state of weather conducive to the generation of roots, 
anotlicr to vegetation, and a third to niatiirity of plants. tJnle^s 
tliesc succeed <jach other, tender jilants cannot arrive at perfection. 
This year the natural order of the season w as reversed. We had 
that state of weather which produces maturity in May, and the 
state of progressive vegetation in June, so that at the time w'hen 
Ranunculuses should have been taken up they began to vegetate 
again ; and some that remain in the ground will probably bloom 
about Michaelmas, and produce an increase of roots. I have as- 
certained from extensive obsen^ation and enquiry that tlio failure 
has been general, extending to France and even America, though 
they have growm in ver)' different soils, and were planted at differ- 
ent times, some in January, others hi Febiniary, and March, and 
some so late as April. The cause of this extensive failure was the 
hot weatlier in May, which produced a jjrecosity of the roots, and 
brought tlicm into a state of rest liefore they w ere prepared to send 
up their blooms, the average of which was only about live per hun- 
dred. Tlie only means of prevcnliiig a like failure in similar sea- 
sons will be, copious waterings and a cool shade. Yet even tliese 
will avail but little, when Uie season is so particularly adverse. 

Notwithstanding the unfavourable season for Ranunculuses, the 
seedling roots bloomed w’ell. This was evidently a trick of youth, 
w’hieli the old dons refused to ])lay. Those who grew seedlings 
tljis year, luul j)eculiar advanlfiges over others. It is the custom 
of llie R(>}'aJ Berks Horticultural »Society to show in ** classes,” as 
well as a “ stand of nine.” At the exhibition which took place at 
the Town Hall, Wallingford, on June 12th, I obUiined the 1st 
prize dark, Ist prize ros(‘, Isl prize yellow' by seedlings, and the 
2nd and Srd seedling prizes ; as also the 1st of the " stand of nine,” 
in which w'(‘re st^ven of my own seedlings, and tw o Scotch. 

1 believe* Mr. Ghoom would have had the first prize at the Me- 
tro])olitan Sncicly, had hr entered his flowers in time to shew'. I 
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State tbe&e things to encourage Florist s and Amateurs to cultivate 
Seedlings, because the vigour of titeir youth will always ensure 
an abundant bloom. 

Mr. Miles of Hilperton, gives a lucid and interesting accwnit 
of his method of cultivating Ranunculuses at page 81, and adds 
with an air of self complacency, I have mver failed to have a 
good bloom.’* If he has not failed Ihis year, I hope he will favour 
us with his metliod of treatment in Ma^ last. 

J. Tyso. 

Wallingford^ Berks, July 21th, 1833. 

fNoTE. — Mr. Tiso will much oblige us by his communications. — C ond.1 

ARTICLE IV. — On the Growth and Culture of Tulips. 
By W. B. P. 

The plan I have pursued for the last twenty years is simple, and 
one I have always found to ans\ier my most sanguine expectations 
except through misfortune by frost, hail, &.c. ; against such 
unforeseen circumstances it is almost impossible to guard. I al- 
ways plant my Tulips about the 8th to 12th of November, 3i to 4 
inches deep, on a bed raised by side boards about a foot from the 
surface ; which in our heavy cold soil gives room for the super/1 nous 
water to drain oH’. I always plant them in the soil taken from the 
Ranunculus bed, which Ranunculus bed I generally manure at the 
latter part of the year w ith cow dung, and throw the Tulip bed on 
tlie Ranunculus bed, which is manured again in the same man- 
ner, with an exception in the year 1832 ; that sea'^ou T manured 
my Ranunculuses with rape dust. 1 took of the soil as before, and 
I never remember having had so fine a bloom ; this at once ]>rovcs 
the superiority of the manure. I generally lake out a s])ade dc 2 >th. 
Some Florists will tell you manure will cause them to run into 
colour ; this I grant will l)c the case if due c.irc be not Uiken to 
use the manure su/Hcicntly old and well ncutndized, mid deprived 
of its poisonous qualities, as acids, salts of iron, and all metallic 
substances, by the action of sun and uir ; with such care they w ill 
never run, as I have tided maiden soil, soil slightly manured, and 
the above soil from the Ranunculus lH‘d, manured with rape dust 
and I never witnessed so strong and regular a bloom. 1 must 
also beg to diflei from an old gi'owiu* lequcting the existence 
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Ihosi^ small worms which are not wire worms, but are geueratod 
in the bulb from disease or injury by frost or hail storms, and not 
from a disposition of adhering to good flowers more than bad, but 
owing to the finer sorts being more tender aud delicate, conso- 
quently more liable to be attacked by disease, which may also be 
occasioned by a portion of fresh manure coming into immediate 
contact with the bulb ; yet I believe frost, in nine cases out of ten, 
is the prevailing cause of disease, as one season I had nearly the 
whole of my bed injured by it more or less, and the whole of tin* 
injured bulbs were attacked by tljose small w’orms, and it was two 
years before I could recover them; many were completely de- 
stroyed in the ground, and others went off after being taken up. 
I this season had a bed laying east and west, which were all more 
or less injured by a severe hail stonn in the latter part of April ; 
whilst another north and south was not injured at all, though only 
a walk se])arated the two beds ; the fonner on being taken up, were 
many of tJiem nearly wholly destroyed by hundreds of tlio.se ma- 
rauders, and I have not the least shadow of a doubt of their being 
attacked in consequence of their getting diseased by one or both of 
the above causes ; and as a preventative I should recommend a net 
about half inch inasli, to be thrown over the stage about the latter 
part of April, as we have for the last three years had severe stonns 
of hail about this lime, and suffer it to remain until ’tis necessary 
to put on the main covering ; this will not injure the flowers or 
weaken them, but may prevent a severe loss. I should also recom- 
mend Tulipa to use a rich maiden loamy soil, the soil from his 
Ranunculus bed, or if he does not grow them, to use the soil from 
Lis Carnation pots. They may be grown in the loom one year, 
and the second year add one sixth dung from the Cucumber bed, 
and one sixth coarse sand. W. B. P. 

Hull, June I3th, 1833. 

P.S. — I shall always feel a j)leasure in contributing and giving 
any answers to queries so far as I am enabled to do, and I hope 
the above remarks will be useful to your Correspondent Tulipa, 
but I have business to attend to, consequently iiiiich of my time is 
taken up. I intond next month, if possible, giving an account of 
my treatment of the Ranunculus this season, with the result. 

[Note. — W e shall be grateful fci the promised fa\oui ofoiirres|>€ctedCor 
respondent, — C ondi c tor. ] 
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ARTICLE V . — On the Fuchsia gracilis^ cultivated in 
the open border. By Mr. Siiarman, Syston Park. 

That lovely plant, the Fuchsia grdcilis, stands the Winter well 
with me at this place under the following mode of treatment. — 
As the plant merits universal cultivation, I transmit the mode I 
practise for the encouragement of other persons to give the plant 
a trial. 

Early in Spring I turned out strong plants with balls entire 
into the open borders, which were well enriched with manure or 
leaf soil ; these bloomed most abundantly that season. In the 
Autumn, I cut the entire heads down close to the ground, and 
immediately covered the roots six inches thick with leaf mould, 
and let it extend some distance from the centre of each plant. — 
About the middle of April following, I removed the leaf mould, 
and the plants soon began to push shoots ; when they had got 
about six inches high, I thinned out the shoots so as to leave 
only three or four of the strongest to cacli plant ; these got five 
feet high last Summer, and produced thousands of llowers. 

Syston Park, Feb. B, 1833. ‘ John Sharman. 


PART II. 

EXTRACTS. 


LodJigess Botanical Cabinet, 6s. ten plates coloured ; 2s. (Jd. 
partly coloured. Edited by Messrs. Loddigks s. 

CONCLUDED FROM OUR LAST. 

6. Andromeda hypnoides, Decaudria Monogynia. A Dative of Canada, os 
weU as Laplaud and Siberia. It is a minute but elegant plant, growing among 
moss, to which it very much assimilates itself. It flowers in April and May. 
It IS somewhat difficult of cultivation, succeeding best potted in peat earth, 
covered with a bell glass and kept in a shady place. It may be increased by 
cuttings. Andromeda, from the Virgin Andromeda. 

7. Oxylobium Pultenca, Pulteneae like, Decandria Monogynia. This is 
a native of New Holland. Messrs. Loddiges’s received seeds of it in 1829, 
and it flowered last May, being a foot high. It forms a neat little greenhouse 
shrub, with rigid branches. Flowers, bright yellow and red. The leaves vary 
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greatly in ibeir insertions on some of tbe shoots, being in fours, on others 
in threes, and on otliers scattcre<i. Increased by cuttings. Soil, sandy peat. 
Oxylobiom, (see page 134.) 

R Jfamanthus pemiceus, Hexandria Monogyuia. This plant has been long 
in cultivation in this counti'y. It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
will live ill the Greenhouse, but appears to thrive best if kept in a Stove. It 
flowers in May and June. Colour, red. Ihe roots will bear dividing occa- 
sionally. Soil : should be loam and sandy peat. Ha^mantbus, from Haima, 
blood ; and aiitbos, a flower, referring to colour. 

9, Gladiolus Watsonlus, Watson’s; Triaudria Monogj^nia, Irldece. A 
native of the Cape of Good Hope. It grows about a foot high, and flowers hi 
May ; when planted in tbe open border at the front of a Stove or Greenhouse, 
it will endure tbe Winters in such a situation. Flowers: orange, streaked 
with red. Although our climate is so diflerent from that whence this beau- 
tiful plant is derived, it nevertheless grows and flowers here in great luxuri- 
ance. Culture : it increases by offsets, and the soil should be a saudy peat. 
Gladiolus, from Gladius, a sword ; referring to the leaves. 

10. Canna paUida^ pale flowered, Mouaudria Mouegynia. Cannese. This 
plant was flg^ired in Mr. Iloscot;’-^ publication on the Scitaminese. He de- 
scribes it as a native of the West Indies. Messrs. Loddiges’s received theirs 
from Mr. Deppe, at Xalapa. It blooms in May and June, but like all other 
species of this genus, if repotted after flowering, it will doubtless bloom again 
immediately, and thus will bloom any season of the year. Culture; increa- 
sed either by seeds or separating the plant. Soil : a rich loam, and to be 
kept in the Stove. Canna, from canna, a cane or mat, referring to stem and 
leaves. 


Plants figured in llie following Periodicals for August : — 

Curtiss Botanical Magazine, 3s. Cd. coloured, 3s. plain. Edited 
by Pr. Hooker, Kings Professor of Botany in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. 

1. Calceolaria crcnaiijloray Crenate flowered Slipper Wort. Class, Dian- 
dria. Order, Monogynia. Nat. Order, Scrophulariinc. Synonyms, Calceo- 
laria anomala; Calceolaria pendula. Blossoms, yellow with brown spots.— 
There is no species of this beautiful genus which forms so striking an object 
in the Greenhouse as this. How far it will bear cultivation in the open air, 
M'e have yet to ascertain, 1 can see no reason whatever for the specific dis- 
tinction between Calceolaria crenatifiora and Calceolaria pendula, which is 
attempted to be drawn in Sweet’s British Flower Garden. The chief dis- 
tinction stated is the diflerence of the number of the crenatures in the lower 
lip, and tbe flowers being pendulous or suberect. The former character 1 flnd 
to vaxy continually in the flowers, even on the same corymb ; and tbe latter 
seems to me to depend solely on the degree of unnatural luxuriance produced 
by cultivation. 1 have both plants from Mr. Low, who first raised them from 
seeds gathered in Chiloe by Mr. Akderbon, and who furnished tbe plant 
figured as Calceolaria pendula, in the British Flower Garden, and I cannot 
see a shade of difference between them. Graham. It is a splendid species, 
growing one foot and a half high, and flowers very profusely. Calceolaria, 
(see page 107.) 

2. Salpiglossis linearis. Linear leaved, Didynamia Angiospermia. Sola- 
neae. Synonyms, Nierembergia intermedia. Seeds of this plant, which is 
exceedingly pretty, and very well deserving of cultivation, were received by 
Mr. Neill, from Mr. Tweedie, at Buenos Ayres, in 1832, and the first spe- 
dmeu brought into flower in the Stove, at Cannon Mills, iu the end of Sep- 
tember. It seemed to be about to flower very freely, but probably, on account 
of the season, all the buds dropped off excepting one, which perfected its bios- 
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vjms ai)d fceeds. In April, it dowered much more freely. Flower, corolla^ 
(uiiie lines long and nine across) funnel shaped, limb rich purple, especially 
when first cxpaiulod, darker inwards, and still further towards the throat dotted 
with purple on a yellow ground, paler on the outside, throat yellow. The 
habit of the plaut is wholly that of Nloreinbergia ; the flower in shape and 
structure piecisely that of Salpiglossis integrifolia of Hooker, Nierembergia 
phoenicea of Don. Culture: it is raised from seeds, and strikes very readily 
by cuttings, aud will probably thrive well in a dry light Greenhouse. Graham. 
Halpiglossis, from Salpigae, a tubej and glossa, a tongue. 

Jl. l\pacriit hetcrunema, varying stemmed, Pentandria Monogynia. Epa- 
cridcaj. This pretty species of Kpacris was discovered by Labillardiere, 
ill Van Diemen’s Land; but it is not confined to that country ; Mr. A. Cun- 
ningham found it in moist, rocky situations in the Ulue Mountains of New 
Holland, whence he introduced it to the Royal Gardens at Kew, m 1823. It 
flowers ill May. Corolla : pure white, and when contrasted with the deep 
purplish red Anthers, has a most pleasing appearance. Culture ; it requires 
a Greenhouse, and to be potted in sandy peat. It strikes from cuttings, in 
sand. Epacris, from see page 136. 

4. Platylohium ohlusanguliim. Blunt-leaved. Flat Pea. Diadclphia De- 
Candria. Leguminosoe. For the possession of this beautiful plant, the Glas- 
gow Botanic Garden is iudebtod to Dr. Scott, who sent the seeds from Van 
Diemen’s Land. These have flourished, and the plants have been treated as 
hardy inmates of the Greenhouse, where they blossom in May. The species 
may be only a variety of P. triangularc. But this has a much more strag- 
gling habit, and longer branches, frequently throwing out new shoots from the 
axils of the leaves ; the old leaves have much more obtuse angles, and the 
young ones are not angular at all; the flowers arc considerably larger, and 
the lobes of the calyx particularly so. Flowers large, iu pairs from the axils 
of the loaves. Standard, inside, of a bright orange colour, with a red ray in 
the centre; outside red, with a broad grey brown cloud at the edge; wings, 
deep orange red. Keel of two whitish petals, deep orange towards the extre 
mity. Culture: rtHpiires a Greenhouse, and to be potted in sandy peat. — 
Increased by seeds, or cuttings struck iu saud. i’latylobium, from Platys, 
broad, and lobus, pod. 

5. Platylobium M urrayanum. Mr. Murray’s Platylobiiun. Diadolphid, 
Decandrio. Leguminosa*. 'I'liis plant likewise, as well as P. obtusanguluin, 
was received from Dr. Scott, from Van Diemen’s Laud, at the Glasgow Bo- 
tanic Garden; and Mr. Murrav, the able and zealous Curator of that esta- 
blishment, at once recognized it as a species quite distinct both from the sub- 
ject of the preceding plant, and from P. triangulare of Dr. Sims. 'J’he spe- 
cific name has been given as bearing Mr. Murray’s name. The plant bears a 
great number of flowers, which expand their vivid petals during the day, 
closing as the evening approaches. Flowei’s : the colour very similar to the 
Platylobium obtusangulum, only smaller in all its parts. Culture: as the 
other species, 

Eucalyptus amyydalina, Almond leaved. Icosandria Monogynia. MyT> 
tacesB. bynonyms. Metrosideros salicifolia. With us a rather blender shrub, 
having pendulous branches. It is a native of Van Diemen’s Land, and flow- 
ered at the Glasgow Botanic Garden this year, when trained against the wall. 
Flowers, iu axillary five to eight (or more) flowered corymbs. Staim^iis nume- 
rous, white, longer than the cupula. Culture : saudy loam, increased by cut- 
tings. Eucalyptus, from Eu, well ; aud kalypto, to cover ; referring to the 
calyx lid. 

7. Pleurothallis prolifera. Proliferous, Gynaiidria Monandria. Orchidem. 
Our collections are indebted for the possession of this very remarkable orchi- 
deous plant, to the Hon. and Rev. Wm. Herbert, who received it from shady 
rocks at Boto Fogo, near Rio Janeiro. It flowers in June, aud requires the 
same treatment as the other tropical parasites of the same family. In general 
structure the present species bears a great similarity with P. saurocephalus, 
which inhabits the same country. Flowers nearly erect. Leaflets or sepals of 
the calyx also erect; deep blackish purple, within more inclining to red.>^ 
Petals erect ; of a deep rose colour, pale at the margin. Lip erect, of a dark 
purple brown. Pleurothallis, from Pleura, side; and tballeo, to flower. 
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Siveefs British Flower Garden, coloured, 3s., plain, 2$. 3d. 
Edited by D. Don, Esq., Librarian to the Linncean Society. 

1. Schizanihus rctilsus, bluut lipped. Decandria Monogyaia. Solaness. 
For the iotroduction of this showy auniial, we are iudehted to Dr. Gillies, 
by whom it was discovered ou the Chilian Andes; and from seeds commuui* 
cated by him to the late Mr. Barclay : the plant was first raised in the gar- 
den at Bury Hill, in 1831. Flowers, large and showy, of a rich uniform pur- 
pie lake, with its upper lip of a rich orange yellow, marked with dark brown 
spots. Culture. A light fresh earth, not too rich, will be found to suit it best, 
and if kept in the greenhouse, requires a free admission of air and light It 
is thought to be only a variety of S. Graiiamii. Schizanthus, from see p. 14. 

2. AgroUhnma pyreitaica. Pyrenean Rose Campion. This pretty little 
plant from the Western Pyrenees is small in its growth, very smooth and glau- 
cous leaves, and admirably suited for a rock work. Flowers, of a pale rose 
colour, very numerous, rising about three inches high, it is a hardy perennial, 
requires to be grown in sandy peat. Agrostemma, from agros, a field, stem- 
ma, a crown, the same os the latin coronaria, literally meaning a rustic crown, 
from the flowers of some species of this genus having formed part of the ms- 
tic garlands among the ancient Greeks. J). Don. 

3. /.wpiaws Aar. Cruckshanksii ; Mr. Cruckshank’s Lupine. Dia- 

delphia, Decandria, Legumiaosaj. This plant is only biennial, but assumes an 
arborescent habit, and if kept in the (Conservatory will continue to flourish for 
several years. Flowers, large and showy, in whorls of from five to seven flow- 
ers, wings a fine blue, keel, pale purple, Vcxillum, orange. The plant was 
discovered by Mr. Crlcksiianks, not far from Pasco, on the Peruvian Andes, 
near the limit of perpetual snow. Grown in most of the Loudon Nurseries. 
Lupinus, see page 

4. Tropcsolutn Majus, var. atrosanguineum, dark red, Indian crees (or nas- 
turtium). An annual plant of great beauty. Its large dark red blossoms, of 
a velvetty hue, render it a most desirable acquisition to the flower border. It 
is usually more dwarf than the common kind, and will thrive in any soil. 
Easily increased by cuttings, and probably by seeds. Tropteolum, a trophy, 
referring to leaf aud flower. 


Edwaidss Botanical Register, Edited by John Lindley, Esq., 
Professor of Botany, in the London University. Coloured 
4s,, plain 3s. 

1. Paasijlora phceniccn, crimson Passion flower. Monadelphia Pentandria* 
Passiflorea;. A very splendid aetjuisition, for which we are indebted to the 
Right Hon. the Counte.ss of Bridgewater, in whose Stove at Ashridge it 
flowered in September, 18^32. It is nearly allied to P. alata and quadrangu- 
laris, from which it differs iu having only two glands at the upper end of the 
leaf stalk. It is also much more brilliantly coloured than either of those well 
kuowii species. 3'hc stem is quadrangular. The leaves are large, bright 
green, about six inches long. The flowers are produced singly, from the 
axillae of the leaves. The petals are, in the inside, of a rich deep scarlet ; on 
the outside a deep violet, with a white streak along the middle. It is a most 
desirable species. Culture : inci’eascd by cuttings. Soil : rich mould. Pas- 
siflora, from Flos, flower; and passio, passion ; flower appendages. ^ 

2. Mnoihtra biennis; var. grandiflora. Large flowered biennial evening 
Primrose. Octandria Monogynia. iEnothera synonyms; M. grandiflora; 
JE, suavcolcns ; M, muricata. This plant is not uncommon iu gardens ; it is 
one of the handsomest of all biennials, and as easily managed as the common 
iCnothcra biennis itself. Flowers, large, fine yellow. Mr. Lindley adds, 
the seeds should be sown at Midsummer, and the plants so obtained should 
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remain in their seed-bed till the next j'car, when they will flower. It is a bad 
plan to transplant them, as it prevents their blooming well; and it is unne- 
cessary, for if they are thinned when young, they will require no iurthor care, 
iEnothera, (see page 37.) 

3. Calandrinia armaria. Sand Calandrinia, Polyandria Monogynia, Por- 
tiilacea!. An iiiconspicnoiis annual, very common in sandy places near Val- 
paraiso, whence seeds were brought by Mr. Hugh Cuming. It flowered last 
yeai in the grarden of the Horticultural Society. Flowers: rosy purple, with 
a small yellow eye. The plant is hardy, and readily increased by the little 
shining black seeds, which are produced in abundance. Calandrinia, (see 
page 137.) 

Opuntia aurnnUaca, Grange coloured Indian Fig, Icosandna Monogynia. 
Cactee. A native of Chili, whence it wa** originally sent to this country, in 
1824, by Mr. Nugent. Jt has also been brought home by Dr. Gillies, 
whose unpublished Cactus aurantiaens it appear'^ to he. 'fhe plant is a 
branched dark green bush, consisting of joints six or seven inches long, and an 
inch or three quarters of an inch wide in the broadest part, nearly round at 
their base, but perceptibly flattened towards the ])oint. 'I’he flowers are of a 
clear bright yellow colour, witli a column of white stamens in their centre. 
Culture, The treatment is the same as other dry stove plants. It is a free 
grower, and readily multiplied by its jointed brandies. Opuutia, so called 
from having been found wild in the country of the Opuntii, a (Jrecian people. 

An interesting fact relating to the common European Opuutia is mentioned 
by M. De Candolle. Among the practical consequences,” ho observes, 
“ that result from the facility with which Cacti strike from cuttings, there is 
one which deserves to be noticed, on account of its importaiice : it is, the man- 
ner ill which the Opuutia is employed to fertilize the old lavas at the foot of 
^Itua. As soon as a Assure is perceived, a branch or joint of an Ofuinlia is 
stuck in; the latter pushes out roots, which are nourished by the rain that col • 
lects round them, or by whatever dust or remains ol (H'ganic matter may have 
collected into a little soil ; these roots once developed, insinuate themselves 
into the most minute creiices, expand, and finally break up the lava into mere 
fragments. Opuiilias treated in this manner produce a great deal of fruit, 
which is sold as a refreshing food through all the towns of Sicily.” 

6. llubus roridus, Icosandria, Polygynia. Rosacea*. 'J'h is rare species flow- 
ered in the garden of A. 11. Lamdeut, Esq., Bo\toii House, Wilts., in the Au- 
tumn of 1832. It is a native of Madagascar, and strikingly diircrent from all 
the known species of simple leaved brambles, in its finely cut sti])ules aiid 
bractea?, which are covered over with numerous little transparent green glands, 
giving all the parts that surround the petals an appearance of being sprinkled 
with green dew. It is jirobablc the plant will reijuire a Greenhouse. It may 
easily be increased by layers, llubas, from the Celtic wor<l rub, •^^gnifying red. 

C. Mdlva iimhelkila, umbel flowered Mallow'. Mtmodelphia. Polyandria, 
Malvaccsc. I’his plant is a native of Mexico, and although tultuated many 
years ago in the Royal Gardens at Madrid, it had never found t( . way to our 
collections until introduced from its native country by Mr. EAMiiKiiTin 1826. 
has hitherto been treated as a hot-liouse plant, for it is a])t to sutu r fjoui the 
damp of a greenhouse in w'inter. It is rather a coarse-looking plant ; but its 
many elegant scarlet blossoms compensate for its less graceful halnt. Malva, 
from Malasso, to soften ; its emollient qualities. 


The Botanic Garden, Monthly, Is. Gd. lar^u ; Js. siUtTll rolourod. 

Edited by Mr. E. Mauni>. 

]. LUhospermum purpurea-civrulcum, pur\Av ixnd blue, groinwrll. Peiitan- 
dria, Monogynia. Boragineac. A native of England; })ereiinial ; inhabits 
chalky soil; height one foot; flowers from April to June. 'J'his is one amongst 
the prettiest native plants of which England can boast. Its changeable hue 
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and the brightness of its fine blue tints aheu fully expanded, render it particn- 
larly attractive, its seeds are singularly hard, glossy, and grey, like polished 
marble. It grows in luountainous and woody pustuies in England j rare. Li 
thosperinum from the Greek lithos, a stone ; and speriua, a seed ; hardness of 
the seeds. 

2. Tctragonolohus siliquoSiiSt square poddt^, winged pea. Diadelphia* De 
candria. Leguminosetc. A native of south Europe, perennial ; introduced 
in 1683,’ flowers in July and August, colour yellow. Plant it in a dry situa 
lion; divide in spring only, when it begins to vegetate; sow seeds in April, 
in rich soil, and a warm situation. 'J’eLraguiiolobus four, gonia, angle, lobus, 
pod. Siliquosus, alludes to the seed vessel forming a siliqua, that is, a long 
dry pod. 

3. Gaznnia rigctiSf rigid gazania. Syngenesia, Frustranea. Composita;. 
A native of the Cape of Good Hope; perennial, introduced in 1733; height 
six inches; flowers from June to August; colour orange. Whilst in flower, 
slip oft’ some of the oft’sets from its undermost parts. IMant them under a 
hand-glass, in a cool border, or in preference, on a hot bed. When rooted, 
pot them in sandy compost, protect in a cold frame during winter, and turn 
into the borders in May. Jn the direct rays of the sun its delightfully bril- 
liant golden flowers shine most conspicuously. Gazania, from Gaza, riches ; 
splendour of flowers. Rigeus, from the Latin, hard or stift’; intended to mark 
the rigidity of its foliage. 

i. Piiarembergia phcuniceaf (see plate 8, and page 1-41.) 


The Botanical Cabinet, 5s., ten jilates, coloured ; 2s. 6d. partly 
coloured. Edited by Messrs. Loddigek’s. 

1. Ilespcris iristis, sad flowered, I’ctradynamia, Sillquosa. Oucifera*. 
'J bis plant is a native of Geimaiiy and Switzerland. It will grow in any good 
garden soil either in a pot or border. Colour: yellow, with bufl* stripes. 
Culture: it is necessary to raise it from seeds, as it requires renewing often, 

llesperis, from lJes])eros, evening ; the flowers being more fragrant at that 

time. 

2. IfynchUhus amethystinus, amethyst-coloured, Ilexandria, Monogynia. 

Asphodelea*. 'J'his pleasing little plant is a native of the South of Europe: 

flowers in April and May. Colour I light blue. It should be potted in sandy 

loam, and may be increased occasionally by offsets. Hyacinthus, a boy killed 
l)y Zephyrus. 

3. Vhurizema sparlioUies, Dccandria, Monogynia, Leguminosa*. A native 
of New Holland. Messrs. Loo digests raised it from seeds in 1832, and it 
flowered in abundance the following spring, 'i’hc plants were not more than 
two or three inches high. 'J’he flowers are large, and splendid in colour. 
Colour: the standard is yellow, and the wings are a fine pink. It should l>e 
potted in sandy peat earth, and kept in the greenhouse ; it will probably, like 
others of the same genus, strike by cuttings. Chorizema, from Chores, dance ; 
^ema, drink. 

4. Elkhryaum filtforme, Syngenesia, Superflua, Composita^. This is a 
native of the (’ape of Good llojie; flowers in May. Colour: white, it may 
be propagated by cuttings freely, and should be potted in sandy peat earth, 
and preserved in an airy greenhouse. Elichrysum, from Helios, sun ; gold 
blossoms. 

Ortbus aureus, golden flowered. Diadelphia, Decandria. Lcguminosa\ 
A native of the northern parts of l‘'urope; it flowers in abundance in May. 
Colour: buff. I'he root may sometimes be separated for iucrease, although 
seeds are by far the more preferable way; it i.s quite hardy, and will grow in 
any good garden soil. Orobus, from Oro, to excite; boiis, an ox; nourisbiiig 
food. 

6. Catflcya iabidfa, dark lipped. Gynandria, Monandria. Orchidefc. This 
superb plant is a native of Brazil, where it wa** first discovered and sent home 
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by Mr. JSwAiNSON. It itjqnires the stove, and usually flowers iu the latter 
part of summer. Colour : each flower is variegated with lilac, crimson, yel- 
low, and white. It will now and then admit of separation, although it mul- 
tiplies but slowly ; the soil should be sandy peat, with moss and a good pro- 
portion of small pieces of broken pots. Great care is requisite to keep the 
wood-lice from it, or these destructive vermin will absolutely destroy it. 
Cattleya, from W. Cattle y, a member of the London Horticultural Society. 

7. Sarrachnia JUiva, yellow. Polyandria, Mouogynia. Sarraceniac;. A 
native of Carolina and Florida, growing in swamps. It must be kept in the 
greenhouse, in a small pan of water. I’he soil should be sandy peat; it will 
sometimes separate at the root. Colour : greenish yellow. Sarracenia, from 
Hr. Sarrazin, a French physician. 

6. Gnidia imbirbis, beardless — scaled. Octandria, Monogynia. Thymeleae. 
This is a native of the Cape of Good Hope; it flow'ers most part of the sum- 
mer. I.ike most of this family, the flowers are fragrant in the night, hut 
scarcely so at all in the day-time. Colour: very pale green. It requires the 
greenhouse, and should be potted in sandy peat; it may be readily increased 
by cuttings. Gnidia, ancient name of the laurel. 

9. Solanum crispum^ curled. Pcntandria, Mouogynia. Solaneac. A native 
of Chili. Colour: lilac. Flowers in May and .June. It is supposed to be 
hardy enough to bear our winters. It grows fast in almost any soil, and will 
increase by cuttings without dilliculty. Solanum, from Solor, to comfort; 
soothes by stupifying. 

10. Rom Banksi(B lufea. Lady Banks’s, yellow flowered. Icosandria, Poly- 
gynia. Rosacea*. This is a very pretty climbing rose, and it usually flowers 
earlier than most of the roses; and, with the shelter and support of a wall, 
will flourish almost in any soil or situation. Rosa, from Rhodd, red, Celt; 
colour of flower. 


On the Cultivation of the Auricula, By Mr. Thomas Hogg, 
Florist, raddiiigtoii, London. 

The Auricula, one of the early and favorite flowers of Spring, still conti- 
nues to be very generally cultivated, and many new varieties of it are produced 
every year from seed, though it takes some time before they get abroad : the 
florist who has been lucky enough to raise a fine flower, is seldom inclined to 
part with any of it, till he has been enabled to increase it to ten or a dozen 
plants, which are generally sold out at one appointed time ; for unless he can 
make something by it, at the beginning, to remunerate him for his trouble, 
he will have little chance of doing it afterwards. Some plants throw out ofl’ 
sets freely, and are easily propagated, while others do it very slowl;y ; so that 
it often takes four or five years of careful culture to raise e\en six plants of 
some kinds, This is one reason why Lee’s Colonel Taylor and Hedges’s Bri- 
tannia still continue dear and scarce; they produce so few offsets; added to 
which, plants of Colonel Taylor seldom survive the fifth or sixth \ear. 1 am 
not aware that any other flower has had half the pains and trouhie bestowed 
upon it as the Auricula, in regard to compost. I'.xpenmrnt after experiment 
has been tried, and the combination and commixture of every known soil 
and manure have been made a hundred ditterent ways; uor do 1 know that 
the result of any one experimeut, after all, has been conclusive and satisfac- 
tory. There seems a capriciousness iu the Auricula, at times, with regard to 
its nourishment, for which no one can account; for in the same kind of soil, 
in which it has thriven and flourished two or three years, it will, if the same 
compost be long continued, often languish and decay, without any apparent 
cause. This has made me less particular about both the precise quantities 
and qualities of tlie ditfereiit ingredients, commonly used ; nor do J find it 
necessary to mete them out with that exact proportion which my late brother 
florist, Hmmerton, used to hn press upon me, at the time 1 assisted him iu 
the writiug and compilation of his Treatise, 'i'his was the beginning or dawn 
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of my Auricula fancy, eighteen years ago; and 1 have cultivated them with 
tolerable success ever since, though in a situation by no means suited to them, 
being too much inclosed and confined in the midst of coal smoke, and in the 
waut of a free and brisker circulation of pure air. 

ISAAC EMMERTON AND HIS COMPOST, &c. 

The ingredients which he recommended, for the most part, are of a nature 
too filthy and offensive for general adoption, as well as too tedious in prepa- 
ration, and very prejudicial, if used prematurely; but nothing could ever 
shake liis belief in their excellence, powej*, and efficacy. Emmebton used to 
say, ** My father used them, and I used them after him, and made improve 
ments upon them ; and nobody grew Auriculas better;” and it is but justice 
to add, that the Auriculas which the florists about Barnet, Tottcridge, and 
Finchley exhibited at that time, Kenney and Emmebton in particular, have 
not been surpassed, if equalled, by those of any fiorist of the present day. 
They were remarkable for their bold trusses, broad expanded pips of brilliant 
colours, strong stems, and large fleshy foliage ; indisputable proofs of good 
culture. 

The consistency of the mould ought to be, in some degree, regulated accord- 
ing to the nature of the situation in which they are grown. If the place is 
low and damp, the com})ost should be light, free, and open, and not too re- 
tentive of moisture ; it should likewise not be compressed too closely round 
the plants in the pots, that, after rain or watering, it may dry again in a 
reasonable time, "i’he only part of the year in which they can receive and 
discharge any great supply of either, with advantage, is the latter part of 
Februaiy and March, when they arc in a quick growing state; and in April, 
when in flower. If the roots are kejit too wet, and damp, long together, at 
other times, the foliage soon shews it, w'hich changes to a pale sickly green : 
but, in elevated situations, where the air is brisk, and the moisture soon dries 
up, and where the plants require to be watered more frequently, the compost 
may be of a closer body, einbraciug a larger portion of loam in its composi- 
tion ; and the plants themselves may be^Hiore firmly potted, according to the 
instructions given by Kmmerton, as suited to the high g’ onnd of Finchley 
and Burnet, or other open and exjiosed situations. Auriculas have been often 
suffered to remain on the ground, in those places, exposed to the weather, 
from May till Michaelmas, without sustaining injury; the only precaution 
taken, was keeping the worms out of the pots, by setting them on tiles, slates, 
or coal ashes; hut this I know', that if mine were left so exposed, situated as 
1 am, and the Summer should turn out wet, I might expect to find half of 
them rotten by that time; so widely diflerent is the mode of treatment that 
ought to be observed in the two situations referred to. 

Though Emmebton certainly grew his Auriculas well at Barnet, and though 
he used full one-fourth of strong yellow loam with his hot manures of sugar- 
scum, night soil, blood, See.; yet, notwithstanding his vain boasting, they 
were never long-lived with him; he was sending for fresh plants from the 
country almost every year, more or less, to keep up his stock ; lie 
any at that time; he might, perhaps, exchange or give one away occasioually; 
but he grew them entirely to gratify his own fancy. When he was obliged to 
leave his nurserj' at Barnet, in consequence of his having libelled the parson 
of his pansh, a magistrate withal, by hanging him in effigy on a tree in his 
garden, near the public road ; and for which offence he was indicted, and 
suffered a year’s imprisonment in the King’s Bench. He, after this, removed 
to Paddington, and occupied a small nursery and flower-garden near me ; 
where he continued for a while to grow Auriculas, along with other plants, 
for sale ; but be was far from l>eing successful with them ; he complained, by 
way of excuse, that he had not got his compost in right order, and that the 
London air did not seem to suit them; he at last gave it np, as he was neither 
likely to gain either credit or advantage by the pursuit ; and sent a few of his 
best flowers to be taken care of h) Mr. Moore, of Finchley. 

Emmebton, after he had published his treatise, was looked on as a Pro- 
fessor, qualified to give instructions in the art and mystery of Auricula grow- 
ing ; and was invited, by some of the new beginners, to superintend, occa 
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sionall^r, the managemeui of tht*ir flowers, that they might benefit by witness- 
ing his practical skill and dexterity in mixing compost, in trimming the roots 
of the plants, and in fresh potting them, as well as in thinning ont the young 
formed pips, and flattening and arranging them in the truss, when fully ex- 
panded. He considered himself a perfect adept in this respect; and fully 
entitled to his fee, of a dinner and a glass of grog. His discourses, and the 
recital of his feats in Auricula growing, and of the prizes he had won, were, 
it is true, sometimes rather tedious and fatiguing to those who had heard them 
before ; but to his pupils and young florists, who wished to profit by them, 
the theme and the subject were, 1 believe, always pleasiing, aud listened to 
with attention. 

THE trNLUCKY PUPIL. 

There was a person residing at Newington, belonging to the India House, 
whom Emmebton had imbued and inoculated with the Auricula fancy, and 
who entered into it with spirit, aud purchased at least one hundred plants of 
the best sorts then in cultivation. He likewise had got enrolled a member of 
a Flower Society in that ueighbourhood, and felt almost confident, under 
Emmerton’s auspices and tuition, of winning the fii*st prize, the silver cup; 
but unlooked-for accidents will often mar the best-laid projects, and occasion 
disappointment, flood compost was a particular object of solicitude with 
both of them; and as Emmebton contended, that without bullock’s blood 
aud goose-dung they would stand no chance ; now, as the latter was a species 
of manure very difficult to be obtained in that quarter, he persuaded his pupil 
to commission some country waggoner out of Sussex to bring him, at Mid- 
summer, two geese and a gander; which, according to Emmerton’s calcula- 
tion, would produce dung enough by Chrislmas to last him two years, when 
they would be fat and fit to kill, aud well adapted for good fare, wherewith 
to treat his friends at that joyous season. This project was soon put in exe- 
cution; the geese were brought to town, and cooped up in a corner of bis 
small garden, which might be ten yards lone, by five wide. Every thing was 
going on smoothly ; the plants grew and the dung accumulated ; ouly the 
man’s wife complained of the filthy smell, arising from the heated and fer- 
menting dung, than which nothing can be more offensive; but Kmmertun 
promised soon to remedy that evil, by covering it with loam; notwithstand- 
ing, as the dung increased, ana was stirred up with the blood, the fermenta- 
tion and stench increased too, and became so intolerable, that the women 
living at the two adjoining bouses joined their complaints with hers, aud 
abused him whenever he made his appearance; and they all insisted upon its 
being instantly removed, threatening him with their immediate vengeance, in 
case of refusal. Emmertgn, finding the storm gathering in right earnest, 
judged it prudent to decamp; telling them, that the Loudon ladies were too 
line nosed by half ; but he never dared to repeat his visits after. 

This was ouly a prelude to the vexation which the gentleman had to expe- 
rience himself. One day, when absent at his office, the door of the coop was 
by scaii^mcans left open, and the geese, finding themselves at liberty, waddled 
about the garden uuuuticed ; and having been deprived of grass and green 
meat so long, fell upon the Auriculas in the frame, pecked, bit, and pulled 
them out of the pots, and trod over, aud spoiled them so completely, tliat 
they were of little worth afterwards. One of the geese was killed, and eat at 
Michaelmas; and would, no doubt, have met this fate, whether the said 
offence and trespass bad been committed or not. The two others were stolen 
a day or two after. This sad mishap deprived the owner at once of all hopes 
of the silver cup, and inflicted upon poor Emmebton the certain loss also of 
many a good dinner on a Sunday ; when, unfortunately for him, a dinner 
was an object of no ti'ifiiug importance. 

DIFFICULTY OF OBTAINING YELLOW LOAM IN LONDON. 

From the inclosure of waste aud common lauds, and from the prohibition 
of the Lords of the Manors of others not yet enclosed, as Old Oak Common, 
and Wimbledon, there is great difficulty in procuring pure native loam round 
Loudon. I, as well as many other florists aud nurseiyman, have been lately 
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uiider the necessity of st ndlnpf for it as far as Waltham Flats, and Wanstrad 
Common, at considerable expense. This loam is of a yellow cast, of too free 
and unsubstantial a texture for Carnations or Tulips ; yet very suitable for 
Auriculas, and many other plants. It seems five from any sour or deleterious 
(Quality, arising eitlier from stagnant water, or rust of iron. 

In order to preserve our Auriculas in a sound healthy condition, I have- 
judged it requisite, of late yedrs, to make some alteration in the compost, and 
to form it of more simple and less powerful ingredients. 'J’he effect has been, 
that they have flowered equally as well, whilst we have preserved our plants 
better. Vi'e no longer have recourse to sugar-bakers* scnin, blood from the 
slaughter-house, pigeons’ dung, and the like ; for, unless great caution be 
taken, there is more harm than good to be apprehended from the use of them. 
Interest and prudence alike suggested the propriety of discontinuing the fur- 
ther application of them, and of endangering no longer a collection of more 
than two thousand plants, which we keep on sale, of all tht* best varieties in 
cultivation. I'here is this advantage arising from Auriculas being grown in 
moderately manured soil, that they are more easily kept in a healthy state, 
are less affected by the weather, and less liable to disease ; they are, also, less 
sensible of change of place, when sold and transplanted intoother soils. Only 
conceive, for a moment, what the eflect would be, of turning a fat stall-fed ox 
into a barren pasture ; or of restricting a London Alderman to the plain ainl 
frugal diet of a poor citizen. 

Experience has taught those florists, who arc in the habit of keeping strong 
plants of Auriculas to exhibit for prizes, and of forcing them forward, as they 
are coming into bloom, in extreinel}" rich and highly stimulating compost, 
to cause them to throw up bold strong trusses, that they never can depend on 
the same flowers for the succeeding year ; for vegetation, over excited, mustr 
decline afterwards; and those plants, if any opportunity offer, they generally 
dispose of, with the recommendation attached to them, of their having won a 
prize ; and select others, to prepare and train in like manner for the next 
year’s contest. 

I have frequently received some of those prize taking flowers from the 
country, but they have very seldom thriven well; they could not bear their 
roots to be shaken from the mould, and to be transplanted into a different 
soil. I would always decline purchasing such in future, if 1 knew it. Vege- 
table economy, as well as auimal, are both subject to certain laws of Nature, 
that cannot be transgressed with impunity; and our treatment of plants 
ought always to be conformable thereto. A plain and simple mode of cul- 
ture, as regards all plants, provided they are found to thrive and flower well 
ill usiiig it, is always to be preferred, aud ought to be pursued, as being the 
easiest, cheapest, and the best. I’o copy after Nature, is one of the best and 
unerring rules that a gardener or florist can go by, when he is once made 
acquainted with the habits of any plant, and the soil and situatiou in whicii 
it thrives best. 

Strong stimulative manures, however beneficially they may act for the time, 
in producing large flowers, aud vivid colours, too frequently leave the plants 
afterwards iu a state of exhaustion, if uot of premature and gradual decay. 
By forcing them so much, the juices are vitiated, and the constitution im- 
paired ; for we all know the injurious, if uot fatal eflects, that opium, lauda- 
num, brandy, and even wine, taken in excess, produce upon the human body. 

Mr. Bailey, of the Clapton Nursery, some years ago, produced, at the 
Islington Flower Show, as fine a plant of Lee’s Colonel Taylor, and in as 
fine flower, as ever was exhibited perhaps in England; and which he sold, the 
.same day, to Mr. Brooks, of Ball’s Pond Nursery, for the sum of five guineas; 
but this plant, having been forced iu the manner described above, began Co 
decline after it had been fre.sh potted in other compost, and never lived to 
flower again. 

We have, of late years, used the following mixture : — one barrow of rich 
yellow loam, or fresh dug earth, from some meadow, or pasture laud, or com- 
mon, with the turf, well rotten ; one barrow of leaf mould ; one ditto of weU 
decomposed horse or frame dung ; one ditto of cow-dung, two years old »t 
least; and one peck of river-sand, nut sea-sand. 
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This simple mixture, wliich is easily prepared, and witlilu every one’s reach, 
1 can recommend, as a suitable and sntficieutly fertile compost, always to be 
de}>endedon for keepine: the )>laiits healthy, and in a thriving state. 

For strong plants, intended for exhibition, I would add to the same com- 
post, as a stimulant, a barrowful of well decayed night soil, with the appli- 
cation of liquid manure, once or twice, before yon top dress in February ; 
and twice more in March, not oftencr. A peck of sheep dung, with the same 
quantity of horse droppings, put into a large tub of water, stirred up fre- 
quently, and left to ferment a week or two before it is used, may be applied 
with good effect and perfect safely. 

A portion of light sandy peat earth, generally to be met with on the tops 
of barren heaths, or moors, though not easily obtained everywhere, may l>e 
added, as a safe and iisef^id ingredient; particularly fur plants kept in low 
and damp situations, where light potting, and light compost, are found to 
answer best. 

By way of change, we make use of the following composition : — two bar- 
rows of Wanstead loam, with the turfy part decayed; one ditto of h‘af mould; 
one ditto of cow-diing; one ditto of old frame or horse dung; a half ditto of 
old night soil ; a half ditto of sheep-dnng; and two pecks of I'haines sand ; 
with a top-dressing of one quarter loam and three (juarters sheep and cow 
dunir, rotted, and mixed together in one heap; and manure-water as before, 
with the intent, as Horists express it, to throw in colour, and to encourage the 
growth of the umbel or truss, then shooting up to flower. 

WINTER. 

Tn the three Winter months, from the 21&t of November to the 21st of 
February, Auriculas do not require much of our care, beyond watering them 
occasionally; plucking off the dead leaves, and covering them with mats, or 
a little coarse hay litter during severe frost; and this covering ought more 
particularly to be given them in February, because tlu'ir tiusst's then begin to 
appear, which, if frozen hard, will shew the ill effects of it m the bloom. 'I’hoy 
want very little water in the Winter; and seem tu gel through it best, when 
kept rather dry than otherwise, in December and January. J^arly in Febni 
ary, if the weather should then happen to be mild and open, you may give 
them a day’s gentle rain, or, at least, rain sufficient to reach their roots, at 
the botloQi of the pots; and this may be repeated, when necessary, through 
the month. You may now give them the manured water twice, and do the 
same again in March, allowing a week belw'ecu each watering. About the 
middle of the month, or as soon after as the weather permit-., top-dress with 
some of your best and richest compost; taking care, in tln' first place, to 
remove as much of the earth as you can from the top of the pots, without 
injury to the roots. The liquid manure and the top dressing will add fresli 
life and vigour to the plants, and accelerate their growth, 'riey now requin* 
all the air you can give them. 

If any plants require shifting into larger pots, this is the proper time for 
doing it. 


MARCH. 

To insure a good bloom, much depends upon the care you takt of them in 
March. Let them receive no check whatever, either from want ol co\enag 
or want of water. Let the lights be off all day, if tlie weather is in any degree 
favourable; and let the plants receive all the soft and gentle rains that full, 
until the pips open; protect them, however, from cold sleet and snow, and 
cold cuttiug winds. By the middle of March, the flower-stalks will have shot 
up, and the flower- buds will begin to grow ; aud as they are the teiiderest 
part, and most liable to injury from frost, which often prevails by night, more 
or less, at this season of the year, it is advisable, nay more, it is highly neces- 
sary, to give them additional covering, to prevent their being chilled aud 
nipped by it; neither expose them too hastily to the sun, if it should shine, 
before the frost shall have disappeared ; and let the same precaution be used 
iu April. 

To prevent the stalks being drawn up and weakened, so that^they cannot 

Y 
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support tlie let them have all the air pos'^ible. Thus, having nothing 

to retard or check their growth, they cannot fail to go on well, and produce 
large trusses of rich bloom. 

APRIL. 

By the end of the first or second week in April, the flowers will begin to 
expand, and shew their colours ; when the lights must be kept on, by day and 
night, to prevent them from getting w'ashed by the rain, or tarnished by the 
sun; either of which would deaden their bnlliancy, and spoil their bean tv . 
Air must be given by raising the lights at the back of the frames; and thin 
mats thrown over them, to keep out the hot sun, daring the middle part of 
the day. Let the frames be shut close in the evening, and warm covering 
continued a while longer in case of frost. Now is the time to thin out the 
crowded pips from the centre of the trusses, which will give more room to the 
rest to grow, and to expand themselves, and lie flat, and come more nearly of 
a size. When the jdants are fully blown, let the best and strongest of them 
be taken out of the frames, and be set on boards, sand, or coal ashes, behind 
a low fence, or private hedge, and covered with large hand glasses. Here 
they will remain cool, and shaded, and preserve tlieir blossoms fresh for three 
weeks, (’over them with a mat at night. 

As soon as the ilowers bt‘gin to fade, remov’e them to a north or north-east 
asjK'Ct, where they will have to remain till November; when y<m should be 
provided with the convenieiicy of pl.acing them on a raised platform, aud of 
sheltering them from the sun and rain with boards orsliutters, hung on hinges, 
to let up and down, as occasion requires ; our plants are never set on the damp 
open ground. Summer or Autumn. Do not forget, in June, to pluck ofl* the 
dying petals, which, if h'ft on, are injurious to their forming the seed. You 
may likewise nip off the whole of the pij)s on young plants, just above the 
pedicels, to streugthcn and increase Iht ir growth. Many persons, who are 
careless about the seed, serve them all in this way. 

POTT ING. 

As to the fittest time for shifting the plants into fresh compost, it matters 
very little in my opinion, whether it be dt»ne the beginning ot June, or two 
iTiontbs later. From experience, 1 have found either lime suitable ; provided 
you can meet with a few days of clouded sky and moist atmosphere. 'J’he 
plants, after flowering, relapse into inactivity, and grow very little during the 
hot Summer months. If }ou pot early, you ought, also, to top-dress the 
plants with fresh compost in September; bec.nuse the mould in the pots, by 
that time, must be greatly impoverished by watering. 

Remove all large offsets from the plants some time in March, because they 
grow quickest in the Spring. — Ilvgg^s Supplement, 

[The above extract is inserted to give our readers an additional o]>portuiiity 
of judging of what we consider a very interesting aud useful publication. — 
CONDVCTOR.] 


PART III. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


QUERIES. 

Method of cuLTrvATiNo Tigridia pavonia. — Will you, or any of your 
corres-pondents, be kind euough to inform me of the best method of cuUiva- 
ting that beautiful plant, Tigridia pavonia — whether it is best raised in a 
Slight hot-bed or iu the open ground, and whether it is advisable to grow it in 
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poto. 1 have for some time eDtlcavoured to have a bed of them blooming at 
the same time, but 1 have generally been im successful. By iuseriing this iu 
your valuable pages, you will greatly oblige M. S. Y, 

Hamp$tcadf Jult/26th, 1833, 

Forcing Rosks. — You will particularly oblige one of your readers if you 
will communicate any information upont he best method of forcing early Roses, 
so as to have them in bloom immediately after Christmas, or any time In the 
month of January, or even early in February. What is desired is to have 
the forced Roses plentiful and fine of the kind — not poor, weak flowers. 

Juft/ 26Ck, Rosa. 

On thk Wistaria Conseqi'Ana. — Being a subscriber to your excellent work, 
named the FloricuUural Cnhinctf I make bold to address these few lines to 
you, hoping you will not esteem me taking a liberty with you in requiring the 
mode of cultivation of a plant 1 cannot obtain flowers from. 'I'he (Jlyciue si- 
nensis, or Wistaria Con equana, is the plant I mean, having had it a long 
time and not being able to flower it. Should you be) so kind as to insert a 
treatise on its cultivation, I should feel extremely obliged. X. Y. 2. 

July 21th, 1833. 

On the Culture of Carnations. — should feel extremely obliged if 
you, or any of your numerous correspondents, would favour me, by means 
of your valuable pages, with a little information on the culture of Carnations, 
particularly if by any treatment I could prevent the colonies from running. 
This year 1 have been at considerable expense and trouble with them, but 1 
have had the misfortune to lose them all, at least with resjH'ct to the natural 
colours. I should also be glad to hiue some information respecting the soil, 
&c. I have been advised to plant thi*m out when struck in a rich soil, pre- 
vious to putting them iii the bt'd wliere they are to remain. Do you think 
this a good plan I By obtaining this information for me, you will very much 
oblige yours, &c. Tulif. 

Jw/y ll/A, 1833. 

Will Mr. Menzies be so kind as to inform me how long the shoots of the 
Azalea indica sliould be when put into the greenhouse to harden before goinu 
out of doors? And I should Ix' additionally and most hitihly obliged by a 
description and treatment of the (ihent Azaleas. If JNlr. Mlnziks will give 
ail early attention to the above requests, it will be very gratefully esteemed by 

A Constant Reader. 

What are the best plants to grow in a sharp gravel *)f a seri>eiitine or gra 
witc nature, undi'r trees, which lies on a declivity, and is very dry ? 


ANSWERS. 

Althoui;h An Amateur from Camberwell has been vtjy ^ibly aTisweivu 
by Mr. Montague respecting the management of that beaul’fnl ])LiMt the 
Fuchsia, I think it is in my power to attbrd him a little additioiuil inhumation, 
having been very successful in laisiiig it from ciittings, and lia\ in , my jdanls 
generally admired for the elegance of their form and the ]>rofusit»n wt blossoms 
they display. 'J’lie method 1 invariably adopt is, as soon as they h..\e thopjied 
all their leaves to cut back each branch about four ‘inches, and ivnioxe 
the plants into a spare room, gradually diminishing the supply of w.itcr 
until about October; after which, I sutler them to remain all the winter with 
out any, or, at most, a little at the top of the pot about once a birtnight. I n 
the following Spring, as soon as 1 perceive them beginning to shoot, I shift 
them into fresh mauld, which should be light and rich with manure, and give 
them a little water about once a week, until they shew flower buds,aft'T which 
time I supply them liberally both at top and in the pans, lii respect to then 
being placed out of doors, I do not find that they will succeed in that way 
before the latter end of June, for one cold night, or even day, will cause Iht 
buds to drop oil ; but if the weather prove st'Uled warm, they imi} be luincd 
out of the pot or planted in the bordei ; or, b' pieveut accidtut* the pot 
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with the plant in it may bo })lni»fted into the earth, and it will succeed very 
well, though the blosbonib will not last so long as when the plant is Vept in- 
doors. Great attention must be paid to keep them well watered. 

Your correspondent “ Snowdrop” has asked a question in the last number 
which is highly interesting to me, as I am particularly attached to the culture 
of bulbous- rooted plants, and have u list descriptive of several very beautiful 
species of ixia’s, Gladioluses, llabiana*s,and Laehenalias 1 would therefore be 
greatly obliged if you could obtain for me, from any of jour correspondents, 
information as to the time and place when and where they may be procured; 
also the usual prices, that I may regulate my or(lei*s accordingly; as 1 cannot 
get any of them wdicre I reside, and have unsuccessfully commissioned fri(*nds 
to purchase them for me in town. 

1 have now a few words to say respecting my letter inserted in your July 
number, I nm so sincere an admirer of, and well wisher to, your publication, 
that I should be extremely sorry to give offence to any of your contributors, 
particularly to one who has proved so valuable a correspondent as “ Snow- 
drop”; and therefore beg to apologise for my hasty and rather petulant ani- 
madversions on his note, occasioned, I can assure you, entirely by my erro- 
neously imagining that he wished to engross the pages of the Cabinet exclu- 
sively for subjects of interest to himself, without consulting the taste or wishes 
of other subscribers ; and to depreciate the work by bringing the plates in 
comparison with others of six or seven times the price. He was clever enough 
to discover that I am no gardener, but his sneer at iny miutesty was not quite 
so piquaut as he imagined, since it proved the highest ctnnpliinenl ho could 
pay me (being a female), to observe, that he allowed me to possess some share 
of that best attribute of my sex ! 

I trust he will be satisfied with this apology, and let all contention cease 
between him and 

An Amateuu-, 

Or (according to his suggestion) 

SVLVIA ClKLEN. 

In reply to your correspondent ** Iris,” page 141, where he is enquiring the 
leusoii of Carnations droojiing and dying when near bloom, I beg to inform 
him that it is caus(<l by growing them too strong in the w'inter situation. I'he 
layers should be planted in light, but jiooi soil ; for if they are jilanted in a 
lieh comjiost in winter, Ihtv make a large quantity of routs, and become very 
strong, throwing uj) stems lor bloom; which causes than to grow luxuriant, 
tlie stems become very pitliy, and the sup cannot jirujierly circulate. 'J'hey 
then turn to a whitish giecn, and assume an unhealthy ajqiearanee, and when 
near blooming they droop, as if in want of water. I am ])ersuaded, that if 
“ Iris” will take and eut thioiigh the stem-., he will see that they are lull of 
pith, and quite dry, being destitute of sap. If “ Iris” wishes to grow for com 
petition, 1 should recommend him to grow one ]>art of his plants in a very 
jich compost, in order to get them of a vmy high eolour. In doing this, lit 
must always exjiect to find some that run to one colour; but if he grows one 
or two of each kind on a bed that is of a pourish, but light soil, and if they 
should chance to run by being grown too rich, and in that case if any die by 
being so treated, he wiU see that he has saved the other which was grown on 
poor soil. Such is the way extensive cultivators of the Carnaliuu do, or 
they would soon lose the greater part of their best sorts. Jt is to be regretted 
that those kindn that are of a high colour, are most subject to run — such as 
Gartwright’s Rainbow, pink bizarn*; Walinslcy’s William the Fourth, scarlet 
bizarre; 'Jay lor’s Festival, scarlet flake ; Belleropbou, purple flake ; 7'yso’s Prin- 
cess Victoria, rase flake; and Martin’s Prince George of Cnmberlaiid, red picotee- 
Such as the above, and all that are of a high colour, similar to those named, 
should not be grown in too rich a soil ; but at some future period 1 intend 
sending you an article on the cultivation of the Guruatiou. 

Pilsmuor, AutfuUWrd, John Ueveel. 

I Noj L’.-— We shall be much obliged bv Mi*. KEVEtL’t promin'd article, at 
• iii'K eouvenienec,— C«»M>Lc iUR.J 
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REMARKS. 

I hope you received the Supplement, which you were kind enough to apply 
<lor; I sent it, as directed, through your publishers, t wish you would correct, 
through the medium of your Magazine, an error or misnomer in it in the list 
of Dahlias, for the sake of Mr. Inwood, a very worthy man and well-known 
Dahlia grower at Putney Heath. 'I'he flower I allude to is In wood’s Defiance, 
a rosy crimson. It ought to be “ Inwood’s Springfield Rival,” in opposition 
to Mr. Widnall’s Perfection, which it greatly resembles, and is said by some 
to be fully equal to, if not superior. For my own part, I have not yet seen 
either ; but 1 received a few days ago two fine strong plants of the Rival from 
Mr. Inwood, at 10s. 6d. each. 1 wish I could compliment some other growers in 
the same way for the plants they have sent to me. The Rival was raised from 
seed by Mr. Line, gardener at Springfield, near Bromley, in Kent, and 
was purchased in the seed-bed by Mr. In wood for £5, The fame of it soon 
spread, and several Dahlia growers went to \ie\vit, and wished to buy the 
root, but it was then sold. Among the rest, a person of the name of Gleuuy 
was very desirous to purchase it, aud offered seveu guineas for it ; but tlie 
answer he received w'as, that his ofier came too late, and that it was sold. 
Notwithstanding this, Glejuiy returned in a few da}s after, in company with 
Mr. Hopwood, of Twickenham, and advanced his bidding to £10, observing 
that as Inwood had paid no deposit, he was not legally entitled to claim it. 
Line then informed Inwood of what had passed, saying, that he had no wish 
to run from his bargain; but he hoped thatluwijod would advance something 
more. Inwood, in consequence of this complied with his request, and got 
tlic root for seven guineas, being the amount of CJlenny’& first offer. I have 
given these particulais that you ‘may judge, the “Springfield Rival” is no 
common flower, aud as such 1 trust it will not disappoint the expectations of 
the florist. I’ll OM as Hogg. 

PaddinqtoHi June 10//t, 1S33. 

New Mltuopolitan FloricultgsAi. SociExr. — 1 beg to hand you for 
your use and perusal, the prospectus of this Society and their printed circular, 
anuouiiciug their first 7’ulip Show, as well as the circular of an intended 
exhibition of Dahlias, open to cveiy one, not yet issued. The transactions 
of this Society, 1 hope, are destined to iorm an interesting and important 
feature in the pages ot the “ FluriU^s Magazine^ W ishing you success in 
your new undertakiug, Crito. 

London^ June 1833. 

METROPOLITAN SOCIETY OF FLORIS'l’S, iNic. 

'I’hc object of the aliove Society is to promote the science of Floriculture, by 
awarding Prizes for the best productions, not only by the Meinlx is themselves 
at the Society’s periodical meetings, but also at opeu shows, called oecasioualiy 
in different parts of the country. 

In pursuance of the latter determination an open meeting will be held at 
Mr. Botham’s Salt Hill, on W<‘duesday, 18th September, 1833, when a series 
of prizes will be aw-arded for the best, the 2d, 3d, 4tli, 5th, (>th, 7tlj, 8th, fftli, 
and lOth stand of Dahlias, containing twelve blooms, and not ty>o oi a sort. 
I’hc principal Prize being a handsome Silver Cup, ai^jJ the succeeding prizes 
being other pieces of plate appropriate to the occasion. 

Six other prizes will also be awarded for the best six seedlings that shall be 
produced. 

3’he entrance money for each stand to be five shillings till the 1st of June, 
<,even shilliugs and sixpence till the 1st of August, and ten shillings after that 
time ; aud no person to open more than one stand. Entrance for each seed- 
ling two shillings and sixpence, and all pt*rsoiis may show as many seedlings 
iXb they please to enter, 3’he flowers in stands must be entered, and in the 
tent erected for the purpo.se in the gardens, by twelve; and placed for the cen- 
i,or» atone: and any flower or flowers arriving after the clock has struck 
twelve will be inevitably disqualified from being shown. 

J»ersous desirous of entering their names tt>slniw flowers may apply to any 
mcmbei of the CommiUte, or to Mr. Bothain, Sail llill, aud at the next cu- 
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meeting of the Committee, the name, if approved, will be entered ac- 
cordingly : communications on any subject connected with the meeting may 
be addre^d in the same way. 

I have been much gratified in looking over the four numbers of your Flo- 
tUVs Maff€tzine, a very cheap and commendable work, because it plact^ the 
study of Floricalture within every one’s reach. I beg to inform you, that the 
first public exhibition of fiowers in the London Horticultural Society’s Gar- 
dens was held on the 20th of May last. The day was fine and inviting, and 
the company most fashionable and numeroua The great display ol fiowering 
shrubs, such as Rhododendrons, ^Azaleas, &c., of greenhouse plants, as Gera- 
niums, &C., and of flowers grown in the open borders, as Pocouies, &c., was 
most splendid and attractive. The show of fruits, as Grapes, Peaches, Melons, 
Cucumbers, &c., was equally good, and seemed to give general satisfaction. 
Above four thousand plants of Dahlias alone have been distributed this Spring 
among the Members ; which, 1 hope, was only a genteel way of getting rid of 
them, to make room for better ^ for 1 saw very few there last year which 1 
considered fine, or that were to my taste, being chiefly old kinds. 1 do not 
wish to alarm you, who have been one of the Society’s old correspondents; 
but you must know, that a pretended literateur, an anonymous writer, in the 
day of Sams, the King’s bookseller, in St James’s-street, has had the impu- 
hence to obtrude upon the public sundry silly remarks and strictures, repre- 
uending the conduct of the Council, in which he threatens, that if they do 
pot alter it, and adopt his views and profit by his hints ; which means, that 
they diould confine themselves in future to the culture of trees, shrubs, fruits, 
and vegetables, and leave fioricultnre to him and his associates of a new soci- 
cty, — he will make their grounds at Chiswick a “splendid desert” and deserted 
garden. This said person is also supposed to have written the long nonsensi • 
cal review of “ Hogg’s Supplement on Florists’ Mowers ; ” and to have pre- 
sided as chairman at a Tulip Show, which was held last month at Hampton, 
in compliment to the Queen, whose '^tronage has been accorded to it, on 
condition of its taking place there, but whose meetings have been hitherto 
always held in some tavern, either in Gray’s Inn lane, Comhill, or Billings- 
gate. 1 was not a little surprised the other day in looking over our list of 
new-made membei*s, to find his name enrolled os a Fellow of the Horticul- 
tural Society. An Old F. H. S. 

London, June Stk, 1B33. 

If gardeners were literary men, which without disparagement it must be 
confessed in general they are not, 1 should raise my voice against “ Snow- 
drop’s” proposal of applying the pruning knife; but as they are in general 
more conversant with the spade than the pen, they ought to be thankful to 
him for his suggestion to lop oft* the straggling shoots of their literary plants. 
It would save a deal of rigmarole, and their communications would be of 
equal value if expressed in a few words. A little trimming and correction 
would have been very beneficial to the communications of “ T. K. Short,” 
“ An Amateur,” and “ J. C. H.”; in which are to be found bad grammar, 
misquotation, and an abundant supply of unnecessary acid matter. I'hese 
letters prove the necessity of a corrective pen, far more than any argument 
thehr authors have used against it. Iris. 

Ju/y 1st, 1833, 

[Notk.— However properly the remarks of our correspondent may apply as 
to the incorrectness of style or expression, in the communications under con- 
sideration, we inserted them verbatim as sent us; and we think it right to 
add, that not one was from a practical gardener, — so that, os far as the three 
communications in question are concerned, they contain no “ defects” of a 
practical gardener. In fact, as far as any thing ever sent us by such persons 
enables us to judge, nothing has come to hand that in the least degree merits 
reproach. If there has been a deficiency of style or expression, we have 
\in\fomJy found good common sense, and every thing directed the nearest 
way to illustrate the subject under consideration. U is certain that a great 
majority of clever practical gardeners have not had the oj>portunity of ac 
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quiring a literary education, in the fullest sense ‘of the word; yet in 6ie 
rank of society they hold, we challenge a comparison with any other dass, as 
to intelligence and industry, and they are by no means ignorant of ereiy 
thing else but practical gardening. In confirmation of this statement, we 
could easily pmnt oat many gardeners, and also a number of their literary 
productions inserted in gardening publications.--<<]IONDVCTOft.} 

Your book on Floricnlture seems likely to supply a gieat want I hope 
you will confine it exclusively to that subject I wish to ask you about the 
Heart’s-ease — how is it cultivated 1 how are the varieties obtained and conti- 
nued, especially the large dark blue ? I wish you would give us a tiwatiee on 
it — I think your plate of plants should be arranged on some system, and be 
made illustrative of some article in the book. What do I as a florist care 
about Brook-lime! Suppose your last plate hod consisted of several varieties 
of the Calceolaria : we should then have had a tolerable notion of that spe- 
cies and its principal varieties; and so of other flowers from time to time i — 
or of the various classes of the Chrysanthemum — as, for instance, one of the 
Quilled, one of the Ranunculus flowered, &c. This would have given 
us a notion of the distinctions which florists make in their plants, and have 
completed the subject in some degree. Or of the Auricula, or the Polyanthus, 
in the same way : — or of the Tulip, shewing also the various distinctions 
which florists make in Bizarres, Flakes, &c. &c. A few good explanatory 
plates upon this principle would, I think, be new and very useful, if accom- 
panied by a few illustrative notes. An Ahateur. 

[Our object is to meet the wishes of our respected oorrespondeut, and to 
accomplish all satisfactorily to our readers, our utmost efforts shall be directed 
to the purpose. — Conductor.] 


REFERENCES TO PLATES. 

1. RevelPs Lady Whamcliffe, Pink, This very superior variety was raised 
by Mr. John Revell, florist, Pitsmoor, Sheffield, in 1831. In 1^2, it first 
bloomed, and was judged by very eminent florists to be the best Pink, in cul- 
tivation, of its class. The drawing was taken this season, but the flower was 
then in an imperfect state, not being more than half its usual size. It is of 
the purest white, and the dark colour is of the richest dark crimson. Its 
colours far exceed any other Pink. The petals are very broad, and well 
formed. I'he pods never burst prematurely. It is a very free bloomer. For 
culture, seepage 101. We are glad to learn that the very worthy person 
who raised it has now one hundred young plants, and such may be obtained 
by applying to Mr. Revell— (see this month’s Cover.) 

2. Lychnis sylvestris* Red Campion, Wood Lychnis. Flowers ditecious ; 
petals cleft, crowued with four teeth; capsule one celled, roundish; leaves 
egg-shaped, acute ; stem from one to two feet high, slightly clammy ; panicle 
terminal, many flowered; petals thin, of a fine rose-colour. Perennial: 
flowers in May and J uue ; grows in woods, hedges, and shady waste places ; 
common, 

3. Calceolaria Memiania. This most superb variety was raised from teed 
by Mr. John Menzies, the meritorious and industrious gardener to Cioua- 
TOPHER Rawson, Esq., Hope House, near Halifax, Yorkshire. We hesitate 
not to say, that no colouring can near display the splendour and richnew of 
the flower. The profusion of its blossoms, with the fulgent richness of their 
oolonr, renders it infinitely superior to every other kind come under our 
notice. We have named it in compliment to the very worthy gardener tvho 
raised it 

4. Mimvlns variegatm. Variegated flowered ; monkey flower. The draw- 
ing was taken from a plant in Che very splendid collection of plants at Earl 
Fitzwilliam’s, Wentworth House, Yorkshire. It is a very pretty species. A 
native of Chile, lately introduced into France. It thrives the best if the pot 
containing the plant be placed in a pan of water. It bears seeds freely, and 
being probably not long lived, it is requisite to renew it frequently. II de- 
lights in a light, rich, loamy soil. 
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MONTHLY FLORICULTCRAL CALKNDAR FOR SFPTFMBER. 

Annual flower seeds Clarkia, Colliosia^ Schizauthuses, Ten ‘Week Stock^i, 
&:c., now sown in and kejpC in a cool frame or greenhouse during Winter, 
will be snitoMe lior |)l4tiiting out in< 0piin hordem next April* Such plants 
bloom early and atid iimr flowering seaaon is generally elosiug when 
Sprmg<aa#n |ta|ff ^ eominit into Ifloon^ 

Camatloa layers If ittmelt moS should immediately he potted off* 

Chhia ftose enttings not iMIk very flfeely ; buds may still be put in sue 
ceaifhlly* 

MignottSMe mt^ now be sown in pots, to bloom in Winter. 

Pelargmiinins, enfldngs of, may now be put off$ plants from such will 
bloom in Hay. 

Pinks, pipings of, if struok, maybe taken off and planted in the situations 
intended for blootning in neat season. See page^ 101, and present Numb^, 
for the culture of Pinka 

Plssits of Herbaceous Calceolarias should uow be divided, taking off oflsets 
and planting theih In small pots. For suitable soil, see the Hay number of 
the ‘‘Cabinet.’^ 

Verbena MeUndris (chamsedrifolia). Runners of this plant should now be 
taken off, planting them in small pots, placing them in a shady situation, 
tt should be attended to as early in the month as convenient. 

Plants of Chinese Chrysanthemums should be repotted if necessary; for if 
done later, the blossoms will be small, l/se the richest soil. 

When Petunias, Heliotropiums, Salvias, Pelargoniums (Qerauiums), &c. 
have been grown in open borders, and it is desirable to have busby plants for 
the same purpose the next year, it is now the proper time to take off slips, 
and insert a number in a pot; afterwards place them in a bot«bed frame, or 
other situation having the command of heat. When struck root, they may 
be placed in a greenhouse or cool frame to preserve them from frost during 
Winter. When divided, and planted out the ensuing May in open borders 
of rich soil, the plants will be stocky, and bloom profusely. 

Tigridia pavonia roots may generally be taken up about the end of the 
mon&. 

Greeiihoase plants will generally require to be taken in by the end of the 
month. If allowed to remahi out much longer, the foliage will often turn 
brown from the eflMs 0f cold air, &c. 

Plants of Peutstemouc should be divided by taking off offsets, or increased 
by striking slips. They ihoiiid be struck in heat. 


aiDca, PRlNTfiR, 9BF.FFIEL1I. 
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ARTlCjLE I.-^On the Cuttimtim qf the pamation.'^ 

ByT.G.S. 

May I be all 0 *<wed to ixsitroduce to the no^ct of yoet »£^riberB 
a few lemoiloi m the e»WiMita<m of the Caimation, which, if these 
prove saliefeelo^ I to sen4 them aevtriil hmts m the 

mans^emettt of v^iftoua b Flowers. 

The IbhOwi&g oompdf m seeommended to be used for such 
Caimtaons as are grown hi or near large towns — (in country 
places, where the air is more pure, experience has pointed out the 
propriefy of using less dung and more loam, the sand as before :) — 
One-half rotten horse dung, one year old — one-thbd fresh sound 
loamy earth, and one-sixth coarse sea or nver sand* These in- 
gredients are to be mixed together in Autumn, laid in a heap 
about two feet thick, In an open exposure, and turned €bree oi 
four times during i|;mter« The operation of potting should oom- 
mence about the middle of Haroh, if the weathei is not cxtranxely 
unfavourable ; but it should not, on any account, be deferred fefet 
than the end of that month* The pot in the £rst plaee should 
have an oyster shell, with its hollow side downwards^ placed o^er 
th^ hole in the centre of the bostmi ; the pot must then be half 
iiUed with compost; the cempost to be high^ et the mdes thau^n 
the^Jcentre of the pot, and one plant placed iu each, having pre- 

vibuidy nibbed about half an inch off the eurfeee cf the old mould 

z 












should tm^ini^ tk ttn^ii «!(> J||iti|il4^ rtMMma, t» 

or IS iiwas»A«^ 4> ^ *» ywy 

l>orted, ib SiSnr Dtf Mi^ Vktismt0m<**^^ ^ thetftMs «4U|M«it 
aangcT of giv% iray. Tfce <>iy|^| ^ l*w of tlds ilJWild 

stand ill iJuiSoW Itiadon or «0X4A|I^ iine«id»> ItBvd llfl^ m^, to 
premit l$e«H» 0 w rfearldgo, desttardiiOrott#^^ to the 

blo'mnmAt'CoMMkm? ; tiioy ie«*«t themsd!ws«w3tttta(dy4ii^ 
the tiij^t in the catyx, and toon iKWUneaee ISm^ dqot^o&tiotH by 
biting bf 1^ 4wt»>nitg the lower ends of the pOfllOt which, of 
connMiy «|4H oomaie tiiein to dn^ out end diafij^re the 

flower, < inh* iA#d8> <*f reOerroiro, tthotdd be bwgd ewbagh to 
allow an intenmdiato epOOe df water, three or four inches wide, 
between their tUdee Itnd the enppo*ti(IWO» placed in foe cWitre of 
each. The pots most he Jwpt conMsntiy watered footing bloom, 
and no ihTOuraldo eppOtrtQili^>>^ft|i«^ be neglected to oSbrd them 
the full advantage »€ hoptMWdto light and air, by diawii^ up the 
clotii coveting, (Udtloh Is soppmed to be attached W the stage,) 
but no rain must be adatiued to tito blossoms at any period «f the 
bloonung. Soase pea»«i«» jdace their stage or platfoWn on <me 
side, oth<*8 in the centre; but a douUe tow <rf pots on each side 
with a GoniniodiOus path m the middle, is piSjforable* It is advi- 
sable not to let evaiy pod bloom, especially sudi serfs as are natn- 
Tdlly possessed of but few petals, because it would render each 
blosBont smalhsr and thinner, than if only one or two were M on 
each plant ; it is, therefore* proiiar in this <nwe, to draw out the 
mr^i lateral pods dose to foe st^ as sOOn as they ean be ascer- 
tained, in order that the remainder may haiva tinto to r«^ da» 
benefit by it ; but those sorts that have reawitofoly large abort 
pods, abounding with petals^must be sufoored to Idoaoifotsai idtor 

foe grMdsr pari; ahhough ifi gtstofol fowa 

ought to be sufiered to blow on one plant. Vbaserri^ orrematks, 
iiitmit. of some few exceptions, bat the itotfiMfoed riddoto oe«»- 
wdnyuri 8rd, 1633. Ti -O. S. 



it Is 

mg siin, 


i t>um- 

those Heatitf to' ^S^ve in, a's]^3^^Bl«be, a 

snady shadow or ii^/p^€^,^o^veme ^t^aticm. 


i^Y or four 


inches miltlcknes^; t Aen it| a Jiftp, there to rexmin 

for two or three years before it is, 


When about to ^ot oi*/or plimts; ? turfs well 



welito^liierj at the bottom of tlie pot is pliujed^a llir 
brio^n crocks, then a layer of the coarse turf peat, <)r llui& ^id 
not pai^j|r Qirough .the sieve j. on tliat a little pf the ' 


which''^He plant likp^ 


with ihoWure here£fflfe .especially lUt^lfiy weather. 



Aa^^I#E Ct^ti^um )^'#e Catm^t^H-— 

-vT^V ’t!' ' 

A« dM'^a]9BMlMHk ;'j|» true to 

ia$,iSi^m(ti i te4ito Cu^inet^ M- 
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lowing veBuirln uiw^ its «nltay«,i '<KhMt uivtlkod that 

has over some tunkc »y <tb9ewait«w I, iq^agate by 

layers iA J oly;, ^ irlieA into small pots, 

using rich swdy hm^ i»i4 jphtm a^mdon until 

they m fiflesh n»««d- , I tib« ^ ^ ,|s jpn^ horier, 

where rite^nwrin wntil sefri« iw »t^ 
tal»n up }iml4e;rBni>i^ 
the pots firated ra%h nmiv 

jilaced in a cold ftame, wheoBih^ ass fc^,lVBtili.pi«ated out ibr 

good, and oiily covered ia ^ a ii- £ — 

ilie Carnation bed| and before inn^etdii^ tbe 1 ^tlber roil or 

tramp it boavUy, thiO saidae ^ Is commonly done for ^lions ^ tins 
process I find ptoi^tmta tbem ifir^ dyi% cdfl^ advmiced 

stage of their f;ro^fbs especially whcit soil is of^a light nature. 

Dufring the years of my i^pif^ocslijlpp a border ym inade up 
for Vines in frtmjt of a V^Jnery^ ad^kh was composed of about four 
parts of strong afitesire red eolMied earth) (perhaps more pro- 
perly cky or mortar,) tm parts of new rich earth from an old 
])asture field, t\!»o pints of well rottnd laorse dung, and one part of 
ne^f^Jy-slacked lime, the whole pnt together in Autumn, twice 
turned during winter# and pt^t to use the following S|nrh3g. The 
above border wlien fiiUy prep^od, was selected for a Carnation 
bed, and which turned out to produce atrong iuxoriant plants, with 
brilliant floWer colours, far beyond their usual gro^vth during for- 
mer years in the semo garden. The above lias since induced me to try 
ibe same compost for a bed of select Carnations, and 1 liave found 
it fully to answer my expectations, by giving sttong grown healthy 
plants, with dch colours, frdiu .30 to 40 inches in hetght, and 
having st^ng erect flower stalks supj>orting their lm*ge dowers, 
very erect, without b^ging much down, is often the case,— 
altogether showing what is generally called a good Carnation* 

As J do not see any coiumtti|ieaiUon on the Canution as yet in 
the WUrlmlturol Cabinet, I hope it will not bo considered as 
falling up Uie pages with useless matter by giving a few of the 
necessfiry properties, considered by Florists to constitute good 
flow-^er, i, e. a strong caly:!S, about an inch long, snffleiendy firm at 
the lop to keep the base of the petals in a circular body, rising 
about half an inch above the calyx ; the outer petals turning off 
gracefully in a convex form, ably supporting the interior petal*; 
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yA&tSi! gitwittaUy decrease as they approach the centime, fomiing an 
iiz!bd;Cated[ suiface, so Ihehr itnited Wuties at once meet the 
eye. The outer or broad of each petal shotdd be without 
oither piing or is)A&&tsm, and bf whatoi^r eoloura the flowers may 
be conaposedj they shOoU be perfeblly dh^ct ; each petal should 
have a due propo^on of pure wMte^ — ^Skitees ratlier less than 
quo halft*^Fiatei one half^ — and Pieotees rather there thSn one 
litiX, V Bis^ams are generally esteemed ptefersble to Makes, when 
thek colours are rich and regularly distributed, although not run- 
ning ka regular stripes kom end to end^of the petals as in Hakes, 
which should haYc Ujeir colours disposed in long regular stripes, 
narrowing gradually to the base of each poud, and ending in a flne 
point I had two pareds of Carnation seeds sent me in 1830 ; 
one parcel saved at Naples, the other at Milan — ^both places famed 
for raising seed to produce good flowers. I raised above a thou- 
sand plants from each parcel, and the result tras not a flower worth 
keeping in the wholo stock. 

Alkxandeu Mackenzie. 

Edinburgh, August Isi^ 1833. 


ARTICLE IV . — On the Culture of Hyacinths, {Hyacin- 
thus Orien(alis) By Mil. T. K. Shokt. 

Tliis most beautiful and highly fnigrant plant is a native of the 
Levant, growing very abundantly about Aleppo, where it blossoms 
in Fcbmary. It is supposed that it was first introduced into tliis 
Country in 1595. The first mention of it was made by Gerahd 
in 1596. 

Only single flowered Hyocinllis were at first cultivated, until 
PBtBE VoEKHBi.Bt'rUi»ed some double ones', the fii^ of which ho 
named Mary, which aort is now lost, but his third, ** The King of 
Great Britain,” which is now looked upon Os the oldest double Hy- 
acinth, was greatly ptoflsri^, the price of which was then, 1000 
florins, or £100 sterling pet bdb. 

Culture. When the situarion is determined upon, tlie bed 
should be marked out, and the soil removed to the depth of three 
feet SIB inches. Take mtmnrc from an old hot bed, and fill up the 
excavation with it, nine inches deep, treading it lightly down, then 
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fill up the space level with the surrounding surface* with one^fifth 
rotten cow dung* dean from litter* one third fresh eoxthi one third 
sharp sand* and one siKth decayed leaves, the cemy^t should he 
prepared Id least six months before wanted firr use* ar|d,it must be 
put into the excavation a fortnight before planting in* When the 
bed is settled the bulbs should be planted about the sixth of No- 
vember* placing them eight inches asunder* covering each b^Vh 
with a little cone of sand* mixing the colours as much as possilSie. 
The whole is then covered with light saidy earth* ibxn inches deap* 
1 always hoop over my bed in to secure it from frost* or hea- 
vy rains* and having a canvas awning ready* I fix it over when re- 
quired. I never water the beds* as the rain that falls after planting 
is quite sufficient for the roots. As soon as the leaves are yellow 
tlie roots should be taken up, cut off the stem and leaves about 
half an inch from the crown of the bulb* laying them upon the bed* 
each upon its side* covering ^em with sand ; in this situation they 
should remain a fortnight, until the bulbs get dry and ripe. They 
should then be removed and placed upon shelves, in a dry room* 
not allowing the bulbs to touch each other* and be laid with the 
base upwards. 

Having seen in the fifth number of the Plorist^s Magazine an 
article on tlie Culture of Hyacinths* by Snowurop* induced me 
to send the present communication, knowing, from the practice 
of ten years* that if the bulbs arc not annually taken up, they pro- 
duce nothing but offsets, and I am confident if Snowdrop bad 
tided his plan for a few years, he would have found the result to be 
as I have stated. 

I cannot now pass over the opportunity of thanking Skowdrop 
for the honour he has conferred upon me by liking me to a bear* 
I perfectly agree with what Mr. Gippord has so wisely stated in 
his remarks, at page 143, and thinking that silence is the greatest 
contempt with which one person can treat another. I shall take no 
further notice of Mr. Snowdrop’s observations, but employ my 
time on some better objects. Should* however* the Snowdrop’s 
dare to raise tlieir insignificant heads aj^nst the strength of mighty 
bears* they will have to seek a retreat in the back ground of the 
shrubbery. 

T. K. Short. 

Martin Hail, Attgust 7ik, 1833. 



1^6 ON tnn oultuhik ov ixias, 

AtKTtCLE V. — 0?9 the i^dfure oj Gladiohm, 

Antimhzas, Waimniati^ und LacH^mlim. By Ceo- 
cus. 

-HfltliFig ctdtiVttted €rla4i^htsc{C Antliolyaas, Watsoijias 

and Lacheiialias, “with the greatest snoces« under th^ folkwing 
mode of iteanagemetit, it Is with mtfch pleasure I forw ard them to 
you inseltion in your Magazine. * And I do so with additional 
gthdMaldiOiO# ^rticn 1 peieeive thdt it is the request of a Mnsman 
of mhie^ '^^KOWBiiop/ who wishes to obtain infonnalicm in the 
culture of this class of bulbous flowers. 

All ^e above, and many other bulbous phints included under 
the natural order Irfdoas, I have found to thrive best when planted 
in the open bordOr, in a mixture of very light sandy soil and de- 
cayed leaves, arid if this cannot be obtained conveniently, a little 
peat soE should be used as a substitute; the border should be close 
under a souih wait I usually plant them six or eight inches deep, 
so that no ordiniuy frost can injure them ; 1 cover the bed all over 
with dry litter, this entirely prevents the strong frosts from injuring 
the roots, and it likewise keeps a great deal of wet from them, 
which is veiy liable to rot tlte roots, an excess of which would 
damage them. They are readily incroovsed by offsets from the 
bulbs, which I generally take u]> at the ettd of September and 
separate them ; when this is done, I again plant them. By 
this treatment they will flower much stronger than if grown in 
pots. 

I have read over with groat pleasure the .several remarks of 
Bnowduop’s, and I am stirc if the above mode of treatment be 
practised by him, it will be found successful. — Yoiir’s, 

CttoCTUs. 


OfocM Slst, 1833. 
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On. ih$ CtilHmMon of Ttomrania cocci nea. By Mr. 

T^mah Gardener tp the Key. J. A. 

Rhopes^ Horsforth near Leeds. 

Ainotigst die many interesting and boauliftil jdants wjiicli oma- 
nicnt our stoves and greenhouses, none is more worthy of care and 
attenUou tliun Tvevirania coednoa, or w]r*it is pcrliaps better kuQwn 
as Cyvilla pulchella. 

Having been successful for ychm in growing and blooming U to 
gi'oat perfection, I hope, through the medium of your pleasing 
j)ub]icaliou, to bring it into more general cultivation, and inahe its 
nierits bettcT known as on oniainental and nschil jdant for the 
greenhouse stage during the snimner months, when the iwoper in- 
mates iu*e enjoying the open air. 

In b'ebruary 1 take die pots of wots and turn them carefully 
mit; I then choose the finest, and put one in each pot, (sixties,) 
in a rich light compost of loam, leaf mould, and peat soil, in equal 
parts, adding cas much fine sand as uill make it 2 )evfectly open, 
i‘qiial to tt least one-sixth of the whole. I give them a g(‘ntle 
watering .ram a fine syringe, and ];>lacc them in a Cal(‘utta slovi*, 
or wann dung bed, not gixing them much waU*r until the 2 >bnifs 
make their ai>])earauce. As soon as their roots rca(‘h the sides of 
du* jiots, I re-i)Ot them into larger ])ots, (thirty -sixes,) putting 
about one inch of broken jiots at the bottom of taich pot for drain- 
ag(% and adding a little rotten cow-dung to the above comiHist. 
Water is now given more freely, as die jilants advance iu grotMli ; 
I find at this stage of growth they thrive best in a rather shady 
part of die stove, but not too far from die glass. Every^ suimy 
day T s^^ringc over the whole jdant with hiko-wann water; this is 
veiy beneficial to diem, causing them to grow very fast, and gives 
them a clean, hcaltby apiicarance. I suffer dicin to shew flower 
buds, and then finally pot them into twenty-fours, and remove 
them into the greenhouso, in the oi>cn sun on the stage, amongst 
Cockscombs, Balsams, Stdpiglossiscs, &c., where they produce 
their brilliant scaiiet blossoms in groat abundance, to die admira- 
tion of every one who sees them. I had the blossoms on one 
plant counted, and they amomited to 257, many of which were 
nearly an inch across. The jdant measured 2 feet in diameter, 
and was 20 iiichc‘S in luight, forming a sjdcndid pyramid of scarlet 
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bl(ksso^» Hiixed with handnome dai'k green foliage^ making alto- 
getbet of tho dnest ornaments of the greenliouso during thtee 

tnou^s. f 

When the floweiing season is over, I cut down the stems, and 
place the pots on a shelf in the stove, keeping them nearly dry 
until the returning season for potting, &c, 

I think the above method far preferable to that of hating clusters 
of plants in the sanie pots. I never saw such laige flowers and 
healthy pknts by the old plan as by sin^e roots ; and can confidently 
recomineiid my plan to your readers. 

1 shall send you shortly a paper on the cultivation of the genus 
Salpiglossia, another handsome family for the greenhouse in sum- 
mer, if you think it would be acceptable to the readers of yom 
FlorkuUural Cabinet Thomas Applkby. 

Horsforfh Hull, Sept 3, 1833. 


PART II. 

EXTRACTS. 


Plants figured in the following Periodicals for September : — 

Cnrtlss Botanical Magazine, Os. 6d. coloured, 3.s. plain. Edited 
by Dr, Hookbr, King’s Professor of Botany in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. 

1. CatasHum trifidum, Trifld lipped. Class, Gyimndria. Order, Monaii- 
dria. Nat Order, Orchidea. Orchis tribe of plants.— For tliis beautiful and 
most interesting: species of Catasetum, the Glasgow Botanic Garden is indebted 
to Mr. Lockhart, Who sent the living plant from Trinidad. It produced Hs 
lar^ spike of flowers in May. Flowers in a loose, drooping spike, large, of 
lurid gircQ colour, tinged, and copiously spotted with purple. J^ibellum very 
spreading, lying close within the lower sepals, of a rather darker green, ami 
mewe deeply i^>otted thah the rest of the flowers; the intermediate segment 
purple. Culture: intrsMed by division of plant. Boil: peat and rotten 
w(^. Catasetum, from Kata, dowuwards; and seta, a bristle, from the 
brii>tle*8baped appendiflilpes to the column which points downwards, 

2. Astragalus pmcumbene, Fjnooumbent Milk Vetch. Biadelpiiia Decan- 
dria. Legumioo^ This plaHit was raised from Chilian seeds, by Mr. Ca-' 
MBBON, Curator df Birmiflgharo Botanic Garden. It is found in the 
plains at Conception, Valparaiso, and Coqnimbo, and will probably always 
require the protection of a greonhouse or frame. It blooms in May, Flowers : 
bright blueish purple and yellow. Culture: increaa^ by division of plant. 
Soil : sandy loam. Astragalus, from Aster, star; and gala, milk. 
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3. J}raQophyllum iBcunduitL Seotiod flowered. Pt^niandria Monogyiiia,-i- 
Kpacride^e. Tbd Epacm tribe of plants. This is a rare and hij^Iy interest- 
ing snffmticose plant, growing in the Royal Gantienft at Kew, where it was 
raised from seeds sent by ISfr. AL 14 N CunningraIs in 1623, and gathered 
near Port Jackson, irhereit was found growing shaded tavines, in such 
humid situations as Ferns delight in. It is a sln^lar looking shrub, with a 
good deal the habit of some monocotyledonous plants $ the branches arc ter 
minated with a long and compound more or less dense raceme. Flowers ' 
moderately large; Corolla cylindrical, a little ventrlcose; pure wbite^ eacept 
ing a dusky rim at the top. Culture: it reijuires a gructihonse, increased by 
dividing the plant Soil : sandy peat. Dracopbyllum, from Drakes, a dragon ; 
and phylloo, a leaf, from the general resemblance in'thc form cf tlm leaves to 
the Dragon tree. 

4. Cattleya ForbesiL Mr. Foubbs* Cattleya. Gynaudria MonatUrta — 
Orchidea*. Orchis (Parahilic) tribe of plants. A native of Brasdl, and intru< 
duced to the gardens of the Horticultural Society at Chiswick, by their col 
lector, Mr. Forbisb. The plant dowered in June 1832 and 1833, but produ 
ced at each time only a tme-ilowered peduncle. Stem fix to eight inches 
high, swollen, and somewhat bulbous. Flower large and handsome. Sepals 
and petals spreading, of a yellowish green colour, with a brownish tint Lip 
externally white, three lobed at the extremity; the central lobe white, with 
yellow edge. Within, the lip is very beautiful, having a broad deep yellow 
elevated line in the centre ; the yellow gradually passing into rose colour at 
the edge, and the whole is marked diagonally with forked deep red elevated 
lines. Column whitish and marked with red lines. Culture : the same as 
other parasitical plants. Cattleya, named in compliment to Wm. ('attIiEx, 
Ksq. of London, an eminent cultivator of plants and patron of Botany. 

6 . Acacia vemicifluaf varnished Acacia. (Synonyms, Acacia virgata.) — 
Polygamia Monoccia. Leguminosas. I'his species was discovered by Mr. 
Allan Cunningham, during Mr. Oxley’s expedition in 1817, in the country 
around Bathurst, where it flowered throughout the Winter. With us it bios 
soms in Spring. The plant is of a very slender habit, and producing a profu- 
sion of deep yellow globular shaped flowers; has a pretty appearance. It 
was first raised at Kew, from M^cds seut in 1823. Culture: requires a green 
house ; increased by seeds or cuttings. Soil : sandy loam and peat. Acacia, 
from Akazo, to sharpeu; many species being thorny. 

6 . Ccropegia WlyhiU, Dr. Wight’s Ceropegia. Pentandria Digynia. — 
Asclopidese. (7’he Asclepias tribe.) This very distinct species flowered this 
Summer, (1833) in the Edinburgh Botanic Garden, where it had been recei\e<i 
from the East Indies, under the name of C. bulbosa. 'J'he whole plant is 
glabrous, twining, fleshy. Flowers : about an inch long, white, stained with 
deep rose colour. Culture: a Stove plant; increased by cuttings. Soil: 
jieat and loam. Ceropegia, from Kerox, wax; and i>ege, a fountain. 

7. Astraffalus veshcarius. Bladdered Milk Vetch. (Synonyms, A. albidue, 
A. dealbatiis, A. glaucus.) Diadelphia Decandria. Legumnn^. This very 
handsome and highly desirable species of Astragalus, is a native of the barren 
wastes in the South of France and of Ruasia, as well as of Hungary, and is 
perfectly hardy, flowering in May. The flowers are always of a rich puiple 
colour at first, becoming darker and almost blue in age, yet they appear in a 
wild state to be sometimes cream-coloured. Culture : increased by division 
of plant. Soil: sandy lo^m. Astragalus, from Aster, star; and gala^ milk. 

Edivafdss Botanical Reyi$ter. Edited by JoHK LxiilBXlBy, Esq., 
Prefessor of Botany, in the London Univetjsitjr* Coloured 
4$., plain 3s. ,, 

1 . CalceoUiria (description given last month, see page 152.) 

2. Dendrabium specUsuuu Showy. Gynandria Moiiaodria. Orchidea*.— 
Orchis tribe of plants. Scarwly any plant is more common in coUectioiv. 
near London. It ii often preserved in a greenhouse; in all cabcs it prcfeer^tfc 
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thv deep grec;a of its leaves, and its aspect 4>f robustness, but U seldom dowers ; 
this Is omtig to the weakness of the sf^cimens, compared with wbat is natural 
to theta in tiheir own country. It is not emirngb to kec‘p tbeir leaves green and 
plump,' it is aUo necessary that tbs plants should grow rapidly ; then aitd then 
AH)1y will they yield their stak'ly and hoautiful racemes of pale yellow wax- 
like blossoms* Hourisbea when kept in a warm danip atmosphere, in pots 
extremely well dr^dned^ and not exposed to the direct light of Utc sum It is 
requisite to keep the pbaut free from slugs or woodliee, both of which delight 
in feeding on ite exposed roots, Dcudrobiuin, from jXeudron, a tree; and 
bio, to live, growing upon trees, 

8. Caicettldria viscosissima. Clammy. (Synonyms, C. inlegrifolia visco- 
sissiou^ -C, rugosa macrophylla, C. rugosa latifoliu.) fHandria Monogynia. 
JScrophnliiriom. A beautiful shrubby speciesi with the habit of C. integri folia, 
except that it has a far more herbaceous iShanujter. It is covered all ovei 
with viscid hairs, so densely, that it is difficult to separate it from any thing 
that is pressed upon it It grows about tbreu feet high, and produces aunpU> 
profusioii of golden^yellow dowers all the summer long. Culture: it is a 
frame plants easily multiplied by cuttings. Calceolaria, (-ee {>age 107.) 

4. JMfetimTupn. The Tupa poison plant, ^yngeticsia Monogamia. I.o- 
l>eliaceai. Of this plant we read as follows in tin? curious Journal of Fathei 
Penilloe, who visited the WcKt coast of South America between the years 1707 
and 1712.— “All this plant is a must ready poison ; its root yieidetn a deadly 
milk, as also doth its stem ; the odour of its llowers prodiiccth cruel sicknc.ss. 
When one handleth them, care must be htvd not to bruise the plant between 
the fingers; for if one thereafter riibljcth his ejes, smne of the milk having 
touched them, a man will surely lose hie eight, as hath bt»cii remarked by 
I'vperiencc ♦ * ♦. 1 found this plant on the motintams ot the kingdom of 

Chily, as high as 87 degree** of si>tith latitude.” — b) the gardens it is an her 
baceous plant, gro\\ing from three to hk feet high, producing a miinlH*r of 
itiTbranched stems, ctjverotl with broad *;re} lea\es, and terminated by a raceme 
of dull but rich reddish purjih* llowerh. It is not hardy enough to bear t*nr 
Winters without protection, because of the wet ; but kee]> it dry, anditre- 
<j Hires no other care, for it will glow in any soil or situaiion. llilowtrsin 
August and September. Culture: increased by di\ii»»on of root. Lobelia, 
(see page 12.) 

6. XorophpUum seiiJoUinn. Tough leaved Xcrophyllnm, (Synonyms, .V. 
tenax, llclonias tenax, Ilelonia^ at»phodclioidcs.) Hexandria Monogyuia. — 
Ifelanthacea?. A mo«t beautilul Imrdy herbaci'uiis plant, having tall spikes 
of white and violet flow ecu, appearing in June and July. Jt grows very \igo 
ronsly in jwat soil. It gix>ws wild in various parts of North America, ispe 
cially in the sterile tracts called Pine.barrens, both on the J**ast and M'est 
sides of the Continent. 'J'be natives, where it is abundant, wea\c their w'ater 
tight baskets out of its lenac‘iuu8 leases, Xcrophy Hum, from Xeros, dry ; and 
phyllon, a leaf, in allusion to tin* texture of tin* foliage. 

<5. curt c leaved. (Synonyms, A. jmieeiis, A. longifolins, A. 

inutabilis, A. bevigutus, A. virpincus.) Syngenesia hiijierniia. ('omj)ui*ila*. 
A very common North American Aster, found in maishis and by the sides o! 
ifittdu’S, from New York to Carolina. 'I’he Iea\us spread inueii w hen the plant 
is ill flower, and the floitil heaves are \ cry taper pointed. 1'hc jdant is a hardy 
pert'unial, growing often f5rom five tti six feet high, and bearing in the latter 
end of Septiinbcr a profusion of bright lilac floweis. 'I’lie plant is common 
in gardens, and is often ^sailed Aster salicifolins. Aster, from AsUt, a star. 

7. Cotnp/wlijhmm fhwc* Delicate <h>mpholoi>ium. Decundria Mono 
gyina. ta^guininofhi* A little greenhuusi* under shrub, found on tin* South 
West cooftt of New Holland, by Mr. WimjAM IUaikk, from whose W’ed.s it 
was raised in the Nuntory of Mr, Knight, of ihu King’s Road, where it llow^ 
ered in August last for tlie first time in thix eouutrjL It is nearly reUitcd to 
il, virgatom, from wbicb it ditfers in ihe proportion non lo by the Ht.mdard to 
the keel ; and alsi» Li <5. vennlosttm, from wbicb it is distinguished by its u ry 
nuirow leaves. Flowers: yellow^ outride of the vcxilluiu purplish, ('ulture. 
increased by seeds or citUtiigs. Soil, sandy loam and ptat. It icquares to 
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be kept ill au extremely well - ventilated »itiiation. -Gotnpholobium, from 
GomphuM, wedge, shape of pod. 

8. Hab^ incitna, upright brandling. Syngeuesia euperflua, Composiiac. 
A native of Mexico, whence seeds were obtained some years since by E. Bak- 
NARD, K*»q. It is a hJidf sbnihhy greenhouse plant, of little beauty, and pos 
sesaing the peculiar odour of French Marigold, Flowers: golden colour, 
blossoms in November. Basbera, after a Russian botanist of the name of 
BoufiR, wh(»sc merits arc now forgotten. 


Sweet's British Flower Garden, coloured, 3s., plain, 2s. 8d, 
Edited by D. Don, Esq., Libi'arian to the Linnajau Society, 

1. Ahtrameria rntrantiaca, orange flowered AKtrocineria. Jlcxandria Mo 
nogynia. Amarynidetu. Introduced from Chib*, by Mr. ANnaitSON, the in 
deiatigable collector, who accompanied ('aptaiii Kino in his voyage of survey 
in South Anieriea. This plant re(|nires the saim* treatment as A. Simsii, and 
ai)pear& to be quite as hardy as that sj»ccies. Alstricmcria, fi*om Baron C. 
Ar.sTR^MER, a Swedish Botanist. 

2. Collomia tatcrilia, red flowered Collomia. Pentandria Monogyiiix — 
Poleinoniceat. Introduced from Chile, by Mr. H. CuMlNO. It is distin 
guished from the C. Cavanillesii, of Messrs. Hooker and Arnott, by its 
much smaller flowers, and by the tube of the corolla scarcely exceeding the 
calyx in length, while in that sjieeies it is nearly twice as long. It is a hardy 
annual, of very easy culture, and ripens its seeds freely, whicli come up spun 
taucoiisly in the ojhjii border. 

3. Vcrhcmi venosa^ veiny-leaved Vervain. Bidynamia, Angiospermia. — 
Verbenacea*. This vciy showy spixjics of Verbena is a native of the Pampas 
of Buenos Ayrts?, where it was discovered by Dr. Oilmes, and from seeds 
communicated by him to Mr. Neill, plants were raised, which blossomed for 
Ihc first time in the garden at (.'anonmills, near Kdinlnirgh, in the snrnmer ot 
1831. Colour, purple. It will be found to gn)w in alinc^st any soil ; is rea- 
dily increased by sli|x», and blossoms abutidanlly in the open border during 
the summer months. Verbena, from Fei faeii, its Celtic name. 

4. Plaiycodon grandi/orum, great bell-flower. Peiitandria Monogynia. — 
CampanulaccRL One of the* showiest of this showy group of plants, ami 
although introduced many years ago, it is still uncommon in our gar 
dens. Colour, fine blue. It has entirely the habit t>f Adenophora, another 
genus separated from Campanula, and is chiefly distingnished fn>in Wahlen 
bergia, by the broad petuloid bases of the filaments. It will be found totliriie 
l»est jn a mixture of peat and loam, and is increased by parting the rckits or 
by seeds. Platycodon, from the Greek plains, broad; and kodon, a bell- 
flower, great bell-flower. 


The Botanic GardU^n, *IVIoTithIy, Is. Od. large; Is. small coloured. 
Edited by Mr. B. Maunp. 

1. OAlomia linearis, linear leaved Collomia, Pentandria, Mouog) iiia, Po 
lemoniacem. A native of North America; annual; introduced in 1820; 
height, 1 foot, flowers in May and June, colour, jiink. It should bo sown hi 
autumn and spring, to secure early and late floMei*s; soil peat ami loam. Col 
iomia, from the <freek word, kolla, glttiv alludes to the seeretiou of a glue-like 
substance on its sec’ds which haixlens on their surface. 

2. Piptdnthus w'^HtUnsis, Nepal piplanlhus. Docandria, Monogynia. — 

JA'gumiuosK*. A native of Nepal; jw’fcnnial ; iutOKUiced in height, 

8 feet; flowers in May and June; colonis ytilow, It is a hundsoiiHi evergreen 
hhnib, which deserves a situation in eveiy lespeetable shrubbiTy. Should 
seveie frobt occur in the first n inter alter this shrub has been transplanted. 
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we would recommeod that a eligbt prolection t>e given it. U is propagated 
by layers of the young branches. Piptanthus, from the OreeK to fall ; 
and authos, a flower, the flowers soon falling off. 

3. Suxifraga Aizitott^ marginated saxiflage* Decandria, Monogynia. 3axi> 
flagese* A native of the Alps of Eurl^pe; perennial; introduced in 1731; 
height, 9 inches; flowers in dune. Colour: white, slightly spotted with pink. 
It will grow wherever a plant can be expected to grow. Saxllraga, from 
Saxum, a stone ; frango, to break medicinal qualities. 

4. SMzia p'ond^m^ greatflowered sag^. Btaudria, Monogynia. Labi • 
atae. A native of South Europe; perennial; cultivated -in 161G; height, 2 
feet; flowers from Jniie to September; colour, lilac purple. If it were requi- 
site, the Salvia grandifloni could be propagated by outtings of the young 
stems; hut its increase at the root will generally sufBce. Salvia, from Salvus, 
safe; medicinal qualities. 


7%0 Bolankat Cabinet, 5s., ten plates, coloured ; 2s. 6d. j>arlly 
coloured. Edited by Messrs. Loddiges's. 

1. Erica carUhairaformis. Octandria, Monogynia. A native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, introduced not long since ; it is of upright growth, and flowers in 
May aud June; colour, white; the flowers in shape resemble a little can. It 
requires the usual treatment of an airy greenhouse, and should be potted in 
sandy peat earth. It may be propagated by cuttings. 

2. Oxalis binsiliensh, Decandria, Pentagynia. A native of Brazil, roots 
of which were received in 1829, from Mr. Warbe, who collected them himself. 
Colour, rose. It flowered in xMay, 1833, and is a very pleasing plant, as in 
deed are most of this extensive genus. It should be kept very well in the 
greenhouse, potted in light loam and peat: it increases itself freely by oflsets. 

Z, Bolanwn ligmirmum. Pentaiidria, Monogynia. This is a native of 
ChilL Messrs. LoddIges’s received seeds of it Mr. Cuming, in 1831, 
and it flowered in May, 1833; colour, purple. It is a free growing shmbby 
plant, with slender branches, and may be easily prt*served in a greenhouse. — 
It will propagate readily by cuttings, which should be potted ni rich loamy 
soil. 

4. Ixia eurta, Triandria, Monogynia. This splendid plant Is a native of 
the Cape of Good Hope ; it grows to the height of aboutsix inches, and flowers 
in May and June; colour, deep yellow. Succeeds hert in a border close 
the front wall of a stove, where it has the advantage of the open air, yet is 
very rarely frozen : the soil should be sandy peat It increases itself freely 
by oflaets from the bulb«<, or by seeds, 

5. Pimelea sglaesfris. Diandria, Monogynia. This is a native of New 
Holland; it has been lately raised by Mr. Kkight; it flowers in May and 
June ; colour, white and pink ; and app^krs to be a small shrub with few 
branches. It requires the protection of an aiiy greenhouse, and will increase 
by cuttings or seeds, wbu^ appear likely to ripen in this country : the soil 
should he sandy peat. 

6. Pknelea hitpida. 'Diandria, Monogynia. This, like the preceding, was 
raised in 1830, also by Mr. Knigut ; its growth and habit appear very similar; 
coloiu*, rose, and it flowers likewise in May and June. It is from New Hoi- 
land, and must be preset ved in a light airy greenhouse. Jt should be potted 
in sandy peat earth, and may be increased by cutting or seeds. 

7. Ctirkasa vhri^purpurm. Gynandria, Monandiia. This curious plant is 
a native of Brazil, and has been lately Introduced. It flowers in May; the 
flowers open all at once, and continue for a considerable time. It requires 
the stove, and succeeds veiy well potted in vegetalfle earth with moss and 
fragments of broken pot, increasing occasionally by separating the bulbs. 

8» BUtia hgacinthinu. Gynandria, Monandrta. A native of China, inirt)- 
ducedin 1802; its flowers am exceedingly beautiful; they arc produced du- 
ring the spring mouths; colour, pnrple. It has been usual to keep this plant 
in the stow, but Messrs. Lopdices’s find it to grow and thrive in a fur supe- 
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nor manner in the greenhouse j it {.houlU be potted in vegetable earth with a 
l>ortion of tsAnd, and increanes itself freely by offsets (Voon the bulbs. 

9. //oya FottiiL Pentandria, I'Hgynia. 'i’his was iutrodifoed m 1824* from 
t'hina, to the garden of the Horticultural Society, by their collector, Mr. 
Potts, after whom it has received its name. Colour, light yellow^ It £ras 
been kept ooustantly in the stove, aod (lowered in the month 0^ ll^ay. It 
may be increased without difficulty by cuttings, and should be potted iu rich 
loam. 

ID. Tria flungarica. Triandria, Monogynia. This is a native of Hungary j 
it has been lately introduced, and is quite hardy ; colour, ])ur{de and 
It produces its pleading flowers iu the months of April and May, and is weTf 
worthy of a place in any garden. There is no difficulty of increasing it by 
dividing the roots. It will thrive in any good soil, either iu a pot or in an 
open border. 

Colours of Flowers. — The fugitive property of some colours is well 
known, utid in no way better exemplifled than as they naturally exist in 
flowers. The fume arising from a common sulphur match, which is, iu fact, 
sulphuric acid, will change purple and crimsou colours to pink* The blue, 
ill coiubinaliou with red, is readily discharged ; indeed a pink or purple flower 
might be completely bleached by bolding it in the fumes of sulphur. Thus 
roses and dahlias have been made to assume a variegated and very novel 
appcarauce. Bright piuk stripes and veins may be produced on the dark 
purple petals of pansies, and other dark coloured flowers, with a camel hair 
pencil and oil of vitriol, to yield rather a pleasing effect Such liues should 
not he drawn to the edge of the petal* or a little injury will soon be evident; 
nor should they be strong nor near together, os they quickly spread,-^ 
Maun<Va Juctarium, 

Aiteararce of TiEAVKS EXAMINED WITH A MICROSCOPE.— The book side 
of a ruse tree leaf, but especially that of a sweet briar, appears to be diapered 
most excellently with silver. 1*he bock side of the leaf of English mercury 
heems as though it were rough-cast with silver, and the ribs appear to be 
stuck full of round white transparent balls, like innumerable grapes or oak 
apples, or bracelet of crystal with foot>stalks, by which they are fastened to 
the ribs and flbree of the leaf. A leaf of rue seems to he full of holes like an 
honey-comb ; a sage leaf is like a white rug or shag, full of knots tasselled 
with white silver thrums, having one or two flue round ciystal beads or pen- 
dants, as big os peas, fastened to every knot. Eook at the back side of a 
nettle leaf, and you will see it full of needles, or rather long sharp transparent 
pikes, every needle having a crystal pummel, presenting the appearance of a 
sword cutler’s shop, full of glittering drawn swords, tucks, and daggers. Of a 
similar api)earauce are the prickles of borage leaves aud stalks — Field Sat* 
A^agazine, 

I'uLip Flowers under two or aiore Names. — Acapulco, or Siam ; Hebe, 
or Queen of England; Audromaohe, or Globertine ; Gloria Muudi (white) or 
Gloria Alborum; Hector, or M0o; Fretiosa# (fine) or Thunderbolt; Catha- 
rine, or Athalia; Duchess of WelUngtou, Boadicea or La doll Blanc; Har. 
modious, Foudre de Jupter, or Navarino; Tippoo Saib, or Bnonaparte; 
Pearson’s Helena, or Georgius Tertius; Matilda, or Rose Ruby; HeroiuefOr 
'rriumph Royal; 'IViomphe de Flora, or Domingo; Alcon, or Alexauider 
Magnus; Director General, or Gloria Muudi; Platoff, or Waterloo; For- 
lescue, or Albion.— Hoyy’i Supplemmt oa Flowers, 


REFERENCE TO PLATE. 

MfSS FANNY KBMBIE TULIP. 

We have not had tlie gratification of ever seeing this deservedly highly 
(amed flower. 4n fact, although wC bod hoard of its existence, we could not 
learn in whose possession it was. For obtaining a knowled^ of that, and 
otherwise assisting us iu obtaining a drawing of it, by that clever artist, Hr. 
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K. D, to tliat we bare Wu cnAl»b’<l to insert it in oar Magariite, at* 

ar^ atuier lohliu^ obligations to oar xatoedil correspondent SMO«ri>aor* We 
tady received infurnwitioii of the Tulip Wing in posSacesiow of Mrs. DaveI, 
relkA id* tbe late Mr. Thomas UAsmf^ Kiiig»s Koad, Chelseft, a few 

dittos before the pubJic sole of rW pHabb of that once spirited^ ardent, and 
successful cultivator of what Is lutually ternord riorist flowers* |t win readily 
W seen by oar iwaders that the flower, when the Dmwing was taken by Mr. 
Smii fi, was in au advanced stage of blooming, and -on that accounbitii colours, 
shape, and other previously regular and deservedly esteemed properties this 
flower ]||>ostiesses, was for from h^ng as perfect os otherwise it would liave ap 
|»'ared if taken at a more early wason. At the sale of Mi*. Davev’s effects 
It was purchased, having two ofFsetta by John GOLi>tlAM« t]^(p,of IVutonville, 
l.ondon« fur £72 10s. We have much pleasure and satisfhetiun to be euablcd to 
give a more particular accouut of the Tulip, as given by a cultivator of florist 
flowei*<^, and an intimate friend of the late Mr. Clabk, who raised it. The 
following accouut is token from Mr. Hogg’s very excellent Supplementary 
Tw^atise ou the cultivatiou of iloweis — (set* Cover of the June Number of this 
Magarine.) 

“Among the new Tulips raised from seed by our own florists, which have 
been recently broken into colour, there are a few, beyond all doubt, of sterling 
merit, and worthy of every encomium 5 but I consider it the extreme of folly 
to endeavour to create and inspire a loi>g!rg for any flower, which, in all pro- 
bability, will not be gratified for five or six years to come; therefore, every 
florist must not expect to find in me a willing herald, ready to sound the 
praises of any such new flower. A really good flower wants no blazonry; it 
best bespeaks its own praise, and the fame of it soon gets abroad; if this fail, 
let those immediately iateresttd umlertokc the office at the thne they have 
any bulbs to dispose of. Yiet, out of respect for the well known veteran florist, 
Mr. Davey, of Chelsea, now in his seventy -fifth year, and in whose breast the 
fancy for Tulips is atji predominant as ever, who gave last Auimnu one hun- 
dred sovereigns to executors of the late Mr. CiARft, to cutHTe him to the 
possession of that loveWeft of all Tulips * Miss Fanny Kemble,’ 1 feel bound 
to attempt a short dcsCi‘iption of this flower, which was the pride and boast of 
its lato owner, and which excited the envy and adminttioh oFatl the amateurs 
who went to view it. This ‘ prerioitw gem,’ a ByblOemen Tulip, was raised 
from one of Mr. Ciah&’s seedling breeders, and Valtf into oOkr^ three years 
ago; it tu» produced two oflsets sinci^, and is adajrted to the second or third 
row ill the bed ; the stem is firm and elastic; the fbliage ftril and broad, of a 
lively green ; the cup large, and of the finest form j the white pure, and wholly 
tree 0*0111 stain ; the {xmcilliug, on the petf^s, Is beautifully marked with black 
or dark purple, and the feathering uniform hud elegant; it preserves its shape 
to Hie last, the onU'r leaves not sinking from the Inuer ; m a word, it is con 
sidcred tite first flower of its class, and the best that has ever been produced 
lu Kngland; being now in the jmssesnett of Mr* Davby, it may be viewed 
when in bloom at his garden, in the King^ Chelsea.” 


PART III. 

MISCELLANEOtrS U^EUGENCE. 

QrEiuiS«/‘‘ 

KgQtJEST OF SMOWpnoPf dec. — SnowAvop if mUk has been used to 

plasu? Evelyn mentinua a xiibK AiET.aa bnnedmaX far plants, orau^ tr^>s 
if 1 recollect right, which are not (}nite bcoUhy. 1 Inipa Snowdroj) will give 
the result of his experiments;**- Would not ro*-potting the Cactus s^kcciusisslmus 
ill fipriag into rich soil, and outring off the tops, tend to throw the plant into 
flower t 

Av&u$t mhy 1B33. 


c. c. c, c. 
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On AmuVN'TCOWtJttMO ANNUAX4 FOB THN GftlS»iniO«78X, the 

menthly Fkirkoltaril CAjtead^r fW Aagutit you state* ^ BMmy torts of Auumals 
•low SOWN iN pott wiU Moom during Autumn* and malm a ftne show for a 
greMhUima’* Nww^I take it for granted there are others heridea myself who 
are totidly unacquainted with the habits and growth of a imry numerous dass 
of AmluaU; for rim inionaatjon of sueh pefsons, {lerhaps yon wiU have the 
goodufis to iniort in the next number of year Blorist*s Ifagiudim* aeoidse 
lift of those Annuals to which yon haim thus prerionsly aHudoA* 

Av^ I6tk, iSda, A 

[Kotu. — W e did not receive the above eommuDicatiou till September 2hd* 
or We should have attended to the request in our September Number.-^ 
We are sorry It so happened* as the advantage of the present season 
cannot be embraced. The following sorts of plants^ among many others, 
will be found to answer the purpose stated in our calendar. The se^s 
should be thinly sown in pots, in which they are to remain without trans- 
planthsg; the pots should be placed in heat till the plants are up, and 
afterwards be kept in a warm oat-door situation, and be well attended to 
with water. About the middle or end of September, " regulated by the 
coldness or mildness of the season,^ the pots should be placed in the 
greenhouse, and the plants hereafter named we know will bloom freely 
till the middle or end of November: — An^allis indioumi Ageratum 
augustifolum ; Browallia elata, blue and white varieties; Do. elongate; 
Do. grandiflora; Calceolaria pinnatus; Calendula plutialis; Calliopsis 
bicolor; Do. Atkinsonia; Clarfcia pulchelia, rose and white varieties; 
Cleome roseum; iberis umbeUatnm; Kanlfussia amelloides; Lychnis 
roseum; Madia clegans; Mimulus floribundus; Mignonette; Petunia 
njetiginifiora; SalpiglOssis Bardayana, hybrida and other species; 
Scizanthus pinnatas, porrigens, retn%*us; Vakriauella eongestaim; Ver- 
bena anbletia; Seisedo elegans, all the varieties; Larkspurs^ tall bmneh- 
ing aad dwarf varKties.---CoNi>t7CToa.] 

An anonymous correspondent in page 47, has mnde inquiry mbont the me- 
thod of treatment required with Levick’s Incomparable tip]^ Dahlia, in order 
Co have it prodnoe tipped Bowers. 1 have a plant of the sorts growing in poor 
soil, which I had bbon advised to cultivate it in, and although there is aWu- 
dance of blossoms, idl w of dull red, not a single tipped bloum* 1 beg the 
favour of Mr. Levnac, the raiser of the plant, or some oonuspoudent who 
knows the art of suitable cukure* to favour us with the mode of e^ture. 

SejtL 1^839, doun CUfOAr. 


ANSWERS, 

On the NaTOUE of Soitn, dem — la reply to your correspondent W. W. 
(page 1 14,} selative to a deseription of the various kinds of soils named in 
his Uuery, 1 herewith send fon a concise description of their nature, and a 
few observatioas oouoemiag where they are generally to be found; ^so the 
method of preparing them for use. Loam, peat, and sand seem to be the 
three requisites for our purpose; W whidi we oceaslonally add rotted dung, 
and vegetable mouW. rrom this mixture composts may be mode to suit all 
plants. — Firri^ of loaim This is unloose* IHable kind of earth, the constituent 
particles of which qriuqhle audq^arate ousily in the hand; H is of various 
textures, the strongest appresrhlug u clqpi several shades, 

until the lightest becomes umiHy mdliM peat; it is found of did^r- 
cut colours, vis. reddish, b^k^i sometimes it partakes of a sapo- 
naceous quality, approuoh^tif this when predominant is not re- 

oommeudable for gendsd use, ire some articles for which it uamy be 

used with sacoesa Rod or y^OW seeuss to be the natural odour of muideu 
loam, as cither wiU 4 sh*uge to Mack as they become more or less mixed with 
•other extraAcoos suhitaitces, such as dung, &e. Theref<^ he have it |mre, 
which is very material, one should prefer either of these, if they *ciin he oon* 
veniently procured. The places to look for this kind of earth at«e geu e ra Hy 
•n Helds that haVe not been broken for a long series of years ; alsodi^Aowns 
or coBMUous, most frequently moning iu dry bonks. Its strata aoe of vadoov 
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80 t»(*time$ being liiUe morg than tb(vt whidi forms the turf or 
upper iwaolif end at other times lying Irofb one to four feet uudor the eufface. 
I'wit U peiiemlly the Iwst which t« of u moderate depth, being more withiu 
the ad>eharating powers of the mm and Atmp&plierp ; the other, lying deeper, 
and being known to abound omde, uaqualihed matter, is very nuJhvottr- 
oddjg to the growth of tender plattte. This »ort of soil is partieularly adax^d 
for striking cuttings in gewmil, on account of its drm, close texture, nud re* 
taintng inoisture longer than either peat or sand* Prom its strength it seems 
more adapted to arborescent plants in general, which have pow^ful roots, 
that are seldom able to support themselves in lighter soils, more especially in 
dry seasons, — Second, of peat The word peat is generally understood to 
mean oomWou bog earth ; however, that which may literally be termed bog, 
is by no means pniper for our purpose, on acooniit of its wet, coagulating 
nature, and tendency thereby to rot the roots of the plants; at least, if peat 
is to be taken from these situations, the very surfice only should be chosen, 
as that is found to contain a greater portion of the ffne, drying, opening kind 
of sand, so necessary to this species of soil. The places where I would rccom 
mend to look for the proper ]>eat, arc those dry, healthy commons, where it 
seems to lorin a txitediuni between bog earth and sand; it is not iinfrequently 
found forming a mere skin, over a bed of pure sand or gravel. The turf or 
sod, cut about four or six inches deep, is always the best for use, as it is in 
general the lightest, and abounds with sand, as already mentioned, which is, 
I think, invariably found to Iw the finest near the surface in such cases. Spots 
where the wild heath grows luxuriantly should be selected, as producing the 
best peat for use ; but the peat answering for one species of plants will not be 
so congtmial to anofhor, brought from a very different Mtuation and soil. It 
will therefore be obvious, that a supply of every variety of soil should be 
at hhnd. The peat should he laid in a heap for twelve months before used, 
and be turni^d over a few time^. Most plants grow freely in peat during 
summer, bat they require great care to supply them well with water. Plants 
in this aoit are often ^nd to polish in winter; the reason is, its extreme 
lightness, and the cold necessarily produced by freqisent watering. Shrubby, 
bard wooded, and fine fibrous rooted plants, thrive well in pe^ aud loam, 
abont eqnaf proportions. — Sand is not used alone, except for striking cuttings 
of plants in, such as heaths, ficc. The soil of the interior parts of Southern 
Africa is ejcoesrirely sandy; a considerable portion of sand should always be 
used in thcjcomphsts in which plants from that country are potted in. Pit 
sand is tfie best for use; it is of a lively, vegetating natun^ and is very supe- 
rior to river or sea sand ; the whitest is the best-^ Vegetable mould is that kind 
of soil fontnl in woods, produced by the annual fall df leaves, or by leaves 
being collected together, aud a layer of earth and a layer Of leaves being 
heaped together to the depth of half a yard or two feet ; by being often 
turned, in a} ear or two it becomes perfect mould. It is of a very loose, light 
nature, aud comparatively rich. In its simple state it is scarcely fit for the 
growth of any thang, excepting annuals, M its extrome lightness, like peat, 
renders it unable to support arborescent fdants; however, when mixed with 
loam, having a more close and firm textnm than (tsclf, it is pardeularly use- 
ful for Cape plants, as geraniums, espeoUQy for annuals. — Of animal 
manure, that procured from old hot beds, and rotted to a perfect mould, is 
the most suitable. When mixed with a portion of loam, it is the best for 
plants that have fiCshy roots, also for half shrubby and herbaceous kinds of 
plants, annuals, bieOnials, dcO* It is never used simply by itself, and rarely 
mixed with peat or sand.--*! intend to continue xxiy observations on soils at 
some future opportunity, and will forward them to you. 

Av0uet \6thf 1833). J. Pbxce. 

Ob tee CoLTcaB ob Ixtua, &c. in &EBtT to th^ auEBT OF Sbowdbop^ 
— Having noticed a quciy io No. VI. of the Magazine relative to the cultiva- 
tion of Ixias, &o., by Snowprof, and as I have vejy successfully grown the 
plants he makes rtu]uest about, 1 berewttb send in reply the method 1 have 
pursued. I hate c«1tivaU*d Ixias with great success, in pots kept in a green- 
house, aud in the open border. 
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txm in pots . — In May, when the leareif are dead, I turn all my bultw out 
of the pots in whlhh they have grown, and dead the bulbe* X then place 
them in partitioifted dXaorete until October. I then repot them, putting four 
bulbs in each small pot ; I use 80’s. The soil 1 use Is h mlxtu^ of equal 
ports of loam and j^Ot X place them fti a ooM fVatne tLt0 the foliage 
appears; then remove them into the greenhouse. As the plants advance in 
mwtb, and the roots appear through the bottoms of the pots, I remove them 
into laf^fcr ■i29ed pots, repeating it if required dhtil the blossoms appear. 1 . 
Use liquid manure water, at all times, to the plants.«--Arttholy«as, Watsonias, 
Laohenaitia^ SparOAises, and Tritonias, flourish under the same mode of cul- 
tivation. 

1 observe, In page 68, a eonvspondent requests Infonnation about the cul- 
ture cd Amaryllis Saniiensis (Guernsey Lilies), I beg to inform him of the 
method 1 ha^ successfully pursued with that plaut The blossoms of this 
plant appearing late in autotnn, and the foliage coming under the disadvan- 
tage of a d^litiing sun, is the reason why the same bulb so seldom blooms 
for spoeessive seasons, in this country. Xlaviug tried the method recom- 
mended by T. A. Knight, JSftq*, President of the Loudon Horticultural Soci- 
ety, and found it to answer well, I now send, for your correspondent Mr. 
PaiCK, an extract from the Article published, of Mr. Knight’s mode of cul- 
ture:— •** Early in the summer of 1816, a bulb which had blossomed iu the 
preceding autumn was subjected to such a degree of artificial heat, as ooca 
sioued it to vegetate six weeks sooner than it otherwise would have done. It 
did not, of course, produce any blossoms, but in the following season it flow- 
ered early, and pr^uced two offsets. These were potted iu the spring of 
1818, each pot containing one eighth of a square foot of mould, and were fed 
with manure water, and their period of vegetation again accelerated by arti 
flcial heat Their leaves turned yellow with maturity, early in the present 
spring (1819). 1 entertained no doubt but that both the bulbs would a^d 
blossoms, but ( was very much gratified by the appearance of the blossomO in 
the first week of July/’ 1 hove tried the above method, and found it to an 
swer every expectation) but at the same time 1 thlpk the trouble Is more co^t 
than the purchase of fresh -imported bulbb would be. 

Martin ffnll, As^gust l6fA, 1833. 7*. K. Short. 

We have made Inquiry about a collection of Auriculas, and beg to iuform 
our correspondent PaT (page 96,) tiiat a most select collection is grown 
by Mr. Joaspu WATlCRHonsE, Florist’s Lodge, Lady’s Walk, Sjieffield, aud 
every sort in genevol cultivation cau be obtained of bim at a moderate cost, 
and true to their kinds. We inserted a plate iu our June Supplementary 
Number, of a most splendid beedhug named Waterhouse’s Conqueror of 
Europe. Our draflsmatt had only a slight opportunity of taking a drawing 
of it, which Mr. Waterhouse states docs not give the perfectness of the 
flower. We saw the plaut iu bloom at the Sheffield llorticnUnral exhibition, 
and it is iu our opinion very superior to every other AuncuU we ever saw. 
We have grown for a numb^ of years }20 sorts, included in which was all 
the best kinds iu general mijiUvatiou, but none of ours was m^y thing hku 
equal to it , Oonductor. 

"aEMAEIC?. 

Carnations are divided by Florists intiJ the three following claoies 

1. Bizorres, or such as have two colours on a white ground. 

% Flakes, or such as have one colour on a white ground. 

3. Picotees, have a whim or yellow ground, spotted or pounced with scarlet, 
rod, purple, or other colours, and are further distinguished by the serrated 
margins of their petals. 

The following are what Florists call the good and requisite properties of a 
Carpation ^ 

1. The stem of the flower should be strong and sUaight, not loss than 30, 
nor more than 45 inches high, and able to support the wtught of the flower 
without banging down, which flower should at hast bo three inches in diameter. 

3. The petals should be long, broad, aud substantial, jiaiiicularly those of 
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MiMnBmKKCws 


Umr «t filter oirele of peta^ ctMnmiiry calcd tibie g«ard teaf«» tl^ 
sh<Hil4iii6 ^MTiieiidkniilttriy, cfe wi t Imlf lUk iii«b tkft and thexv 

ffaoa^y ia a boriacmtal tfea Itmtiar poU}#, 

wIMtubagld docroasa gradmOly in tM aadfefey appmal^ IBm Mtjnr, aad witli 
lootitt ^oaM ^ All M jpem i^tpioild %e iagiiiariy di»* 

|»o^afid)leo«er«adi dAMA Ip « Moaer at timt 4Mr apa 

atPltd )>eauliftt8hoi]iaiiittl iliaayaaAiagai^ beaai^isl»ar 

aritiioiKlja imaS degrae Pf ^MMSaaSt^ Proadead; t^odgaitliaPM 

be perfeatly eivtiie^ ^rltboat aottbi. frmge^ Of iadtataia ;, Iba ai^x dPaald be 
at Um,m iacK iuAaie&tty tttaag at tbe top te ketp tba bateK af Iba palPUt 
til a close aad circalar body. 

3. Tho aaddlacd <bt dowtaa shoold aot Hit taa Idgb pba a r Uta atber Parts. 

4. Tbp ook>a» 4koald be bfifht aad ctntdly wtmtimn M imt te aomr^ 

perfectly diiPiacty. dia stripes ragalar^ narrowiag i^aal^ «f tbe 

petals ai^ tbcfe eiaUiig In a dne point. AhnoH oat balf lof ca^ patalt b a al d 
be of a clear white, and perfeeU> fres from tpata 

^ The 0ewer should be vciy full of petids ®o at loicodcr wbea Waw», 
very thadc in the middle, and the otatbshie perfectly yoandb 

0» Pinks, CAKNaticma, Bahkias, &c.— P inks, hi doEMcqtndace o(f the bot 
and dry weather in May, hai^e neither been wry large nor very fine this year 
In tbe neigbbooibood of the Metropolh; and for tibe sukit reason, Anetnonies 
and Bananeojiuaes were a cotBplete failure. Carnations and Pleotees, on ibe 
eootrary, have been partienlarly fimc, a®d their coloani btigbi aad clear; they 
came into flower a fortnSgbt at least sooner than nsuaJ, aad owing to the re 
lieeliing tbowers and cool anoist atmosphere, have been of considerable dn^ 
tkm. There is likewise eveiy prospect ol a gocfd crop of seed *dliiee tbe hot 
weather has set in, especially with those florists who are at the paSiis to s^ the 
flowers by fecundating tbe stigma of the pistils or home that make their ap 
ptnartmee above fliie cai^x, taking care to extract the withered and dead petals, 
Wliiebg If leu in,afe apit to imbibe and retain the wet. and that rot the ba<(e 
of the aead vesael dfi# vender it abortive. Two 6f w best seedling Carna- 
tions thfil I have year, are two phrple fiakai^ the one k mSed Las- 

oelle^i Onnen of ^ba, fauetl by a Clergyman near €ambrid|e ; it is of ex 
oellent ibdmwtiOD, the petals well rounded, the itdiite good, and tbe purple 
bnght and ibiaiiig IHm enamel t ti>e tither is a fhll lAaiA flower of equt^y 
go^ properties^ having the petals well flaked with the deepest purple that I 
have ever segp ha any Carnation ; it was raked near Aeadrag tiiree yeaib ago^ 
and Is expeeted to hp sold out this Antuaas at Ifis. a pair, of which notice 
wiH be given in ywar Magatine; it is called AUeWay^s Wonder of tiie World. 

Bah^ to sB appearance tpwmise an execS^tt mi early bloom, ii the 
weather oontinne favourable ^ ant If it ihonld mmaln dry for any length of 
timer they will rMoire to be watered flmyf A moil superb Dahlia, raised 
hwt year by Mr. WAi4a, of jfiiekley, to Whom we art indebted for Agrippina, 
Imtea purpurea, and wthat fine varieties, Is kmung ofit next May, under the 
aame m imy RamsdeW^ at fis. a pkmt; It Is perfewy double, large, and well 
IsTBsed, and the oblaitr k very bn$ht pinky rose. Termit me also to notice 
two otiwr csedhng DahMds, In tlw way of tevkk’s Commander-in-Chief, that 
have beim shewn titis yedrt tim first ntised by Hr. Bates, of Oxford, has a 
broad ciimsttS stripe op ^ middle of each petal, which is of a reddish 
purple | Ihb other f«i|ied V Mr. Hoou, of Paddington, (tbe author of the 
cxceltet fk^ijdwtttcnt dn noikt^s PloWem,) Is marlM in the same mapner 
with a hri^ cthnsdtt Itripe, only ibe mt of thk pern! Is of a dark purple.*- 
One of the nearest approves of variegation in a fiouble Dahlia to that of a 
flaked Camdtionr Was stMi lA a french flower, caBed tike National, exhibited 
by Mr. Ho^, at a nk e tin g Of the Hcwtichlmral flodety in ROgent-street, on 
Tuesday, the 7th of AuguM } the flower was of a diriy white, or rather cseath 
odour, with broad AnCrmflWw stripes of dove red, ttmnlng irregularly the 
whole kugtis of tbe pen^l k excited much notice^ though the flower was Wot 
of tile Mt formation. 

Jbtmdonf AvffUBt l&ihf 1893. Cnrso. 

P.S* The Dahlias be{^ to floWer early this season, but they seem to sisfler 
greatly irom tiie ravages of earwigs, which do not sccm fond of entering the 
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tia tute. noom^Dded by Dumrava, M»»e», jmoUi cr aa^aM- | 
toik tbajr wdcti^ otlter ^ caU yaca h awaftag, ar brXTa^^ar 
S* Mailar foim ai>4 di awi ajaB# aypawawta dlgttiy 

tha^ h awy a rp not to dajal^ ^‘■bm iwn^aa plgee aatiw tapa afdieM^ 

««"“* .lawdoB Vf Hw matMioftfainika. 
looaafy Wed with • diy mm or iaip aliMi tha bMaataagamat the 
smtvuBb of day o» Of netmmOmt «ba*a Mthermiaiglitir «Maa(a, oTaaMae, 
wrflwvwato > caMtwwd fieqawtJy. Mmi Hm Wcta ia tfaaiadaa 
ti^j 48 er^au^ pota find oo tba atakas, wiU protect the Hm 

w W MNl woh ai« uiteiided fw codulMtion, becwm k bekitt to 
•erf 0 tbeir tmfmem of eolonr tfa^ looger. ^ 

T. Hooo wil beoiai9e4 to the Coodoetor of the llbrkfV ilfdi^/oe to 

S ^”t?***t *5?“ *»y 0«OII6B Lina, gefdimer to 

Mr.Petkiit9,tbeBtiewer, at Sprtugfield, in Suivey, Instead of uei Broxttlev 
m Kent; atid Mr. IftnrooB, in «oase<|uen 00 of the improper hiteHerenoe of 
the person aamod ‘GiBNtcrp was o^iged to pay in money and r>ah}ias to 
the amount of £10 10a for it ioatead of £5 ao, the sunt first asreed on 

PtubiinyfOMf Sfpt* 6, 183& asreeu 


EXHIBITION or FRUITS AND FLOWERS AT THE LONDON 
HORTICULTURAL SOCl£TY>S GARDENS. 


The third and last public exhibition lor the year took piaoe on Saiordav 

*>?r2 dJteaot ^ 

miles, Fhe individual articles ticketed atnoanted to neaHy fovr buudM 
which were arranged with considerable taste by Professor Liwm.iav jjj.^ 
Moitaop the bead gardoncr, in an immense tent, capable ofcontahtinjr at leasi 
dOO peraons at a Hme, who moved rouad the tables hi iaccesaion to 
and examine tl^ yarl<^ prpdnctiiHis of nature; tfaaidiiplay of both^ 
grand and SWtifying to the view, inid af orded «mch Mrtaaf^^ 
pa^, which amonntH it w enppowd, to B,000 persons, consisting of the 
pnncipal Nobility and Gentry then in London, the greater portion ctfwbom 
were Ladies; the attendanoe also of auiserymen, fiorkts, and the gardeuejv 
of tbemembm was very considerable. The aim and ob>iot whi^ tbe Society 
seem to have in view, in openine the gardens for these pobKc exhibitions in 
honour of Pomona and Flora, in the three pleasant months of h|ay. June 
and July, to wbiidi every gentleman, gardener, and fiorkc in the Wng^ mJ 
at bbeity to mod the produetioiis of their own gardens whether they belong to 
it or not, ig not only k> afford an i^reeatde rbereatimi tote mendieiw^d 
their friends when te town is in general ft»U of company, bwt to encourage 
and excite a spirit Pjid^hliy emd eompetitioii among all growers and culS- 
vators, by awardioglhur bcopmry medals to teac who shall produce and 
exhibit the best specimeos of fruits, with distincdoa of sixa, Bavcsir, and other 
properties; and to iu<h akoas shall produge tentet perfect bkasomsof 
flowering shrubs, either cut or growing oa them in pots, and the same of 
plants and flowers in general. At each of these exhibitioiis, three large Silver 
Medals and six Baaksiauk dkto were awarded, which 1 think nd^theincrem 
sed to four of the foniie|>Jaad te of the la^r, when te comperitota am 
DumeroiiH, as was the eaef Ik July, come af whmn wen heard to Imirmar and 
say, ** that there was litUc chance of getting a medal amongst eo many that 
chawed,^ 


The gardm aemned in good older, petfcgtly clear of weeds; te trees and 
ornamental shrubs loohed healthy, but many af them seem to faacc nnt-gtuwii 
thair confined situation ; there appeared however, a defleieney of flowers 
pnrticulaily of the new and choicer kinds of annuals which Used to have so 
giif an apijiearance there. It is to be hopkd that the Council, if they mean to 
oondnue those public exbtbittons, which afford so mu^ ptesure and aie so 
well attended, will not suffer their parterres of flowers to be thus neglected * 
they ought, on ,te contrary, in the true ipirit of gallantry, for tbb sake of 
teee Ladies who are members as well as for te sake of teir other fair tetors 
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tp faiefttM the namber of them ; they might apportion at no great expense 
«lr litht>or« a part even of the Ititahen pr experimeathl €ardeu now nncnfti- 
entM, and lay it out in fahdful hedib and compartments for all such 

pUaats and dowera as eome into InVuiK^ July, and An$afi% taki 0 | earc 

to idant or soareach eompaittlNisidlH^JIdUl^t^ or variety^ asmitary 
flower^ howem’heantifalt if there lehh oCheia In a garden 

like this, is in a manner josfs It is tftM lali^eMdmg therd girowing in masses 
^at the is ih!^ andlhi^gi^dSiliiiif oh^ate 

the complaint aHodfra tP. ' 

The maM^emeiit of the standard and trained fruit tseea^^hlch generally 
appeared in good bdaHng, does much madiC to Uudr TdoMMON ; 

no gardener who irWts Leudau ought tnhegkct tahwh of them, and 

to examine attentfee^ the way in which they are preled send tiained. The 
grottiid itsdlf being dat and level without any of those undniatfoas of surface, 
natural or artidcHiS, as the raised mound, the sloping batik* the mhntc vale, 
and the murmuring rill, presents little or none of that pictnres^miheaitty and 
grandeur v^hich we meet Pith la some of the pleasure ^rdeha m 0 «r Mobility. 

msTRtBnnoN OF PEizaa* 

The first large Silver Medal was awarded to Orapteu from C* Bowuno, 
gardener to talij Clark j the second to Stove and Creenhouse Plants and 
Flowei% f^m Mr. Hbohiko, gardener to Mrs. Marryai, of Wimbledon ; and 
the third to blooms of Carnations and Picotees, from Mr. HoOo, Paddington. 

The first Banksian Medal to Pines aud Crapes, from JottN Wilson, gai 
dener to the Ev| of Soitsy | the second to Flowers and Fruits, fi'om S. Snow, 
gardener to m Palmer, ; the third to Cookacombs a »4 other Flowers, 
from J4 FAULftNim* gardetmr to Archdale Palmer, Esq. ; the fimrth to Dahlias, 
from JOiSN Coopga, gardener to Mrs. X«aw, of Cannon MUl ; the fifth to Ger 
man Siooim, from Mr. ttorwoon, fiorkt, Twickenham } and the sixth to C'ar 
mMiotis* 41;^ Dahlias, from 11 ^ Osoaoe Clrnnf* of Twickenham, 

Editor of Uie UiMlMtural iourtted* 

Mo I hsaH of sms expressed at the judgment and deci 

sion of Mm Gssnimlim^ of cehsort and mopircs, whom duty it was to examine 
Mie SfaSlous aiMdcs knd to award the puiaeb. 

The WsMk Flsmburgii Graties sent from Lady CJark% were of unusual size, 
in bottohmxid 4iba. and d^lbs. W^ght; the Racemes and Peduncles were of 
carrdipmMAji^ strength and magnitude j Mie only observable defect wanting to 
nmdef them perfeSt, was a tdight brownish hue on a of the berries instead 

that dark rich bloom, which adds so gvwatfy to their beauty, even if it does 
not improve the fiavouri thgf ^fhem much notmefi, fpr ho others could compete 
with them. The Carnatiomi^nd Picotoes of Mtrw Hooo were also among the 
must aitnudive ohiects at the exhibRImtj thefipMers were remarkably fine, 
large, and dbtiiim;, and heiag ranged ^ boxes sdf close together, produ 
Ottd a vmy strMidilt the first bog i^ecMiied varieties of CainaUons, 

the second OfBi^idi Picotees, the third 24 ditto of foreign Picotees 

grmmdi^ find the Jourth Ifi blooms of Self Carnationb, of various 

The mmcHeitOC ^ Ihem Carnation blooms affords no small proof in favour 
of amdonii hthk^ i# recomincnded and minutely described 111 Mr. 

Viktahicimd iMtonMy published Supplement. 

The was pretty couhiderable, but the proper season for 

their fionwri^ mk haMag^afflved, the blooms were neither disUqguisbed for 
aize nOr variety of CQkmnf ; them was a total absence of the striped, the mot- 
tled, the radiato4»^ thu Mp4 and ^'ccotcpd. J t was impossible m such a lUoving 
crowd to m^to down u^y of tbd fiouers that were placed in the tent. 
Them ware several fine speeimuns of FtmhUa, Hibi<.cii« rosa sinensis, Callipora 
filava, Lupluus oifiatM^ npd of Salpiglossm in great variety. The fiowem of 
Cdld^onus venuaUis, splendens and iutcus, which are so much admired^ &d 
so snfiedf coveted, shone with peculiar lustre ; these plauts, I understand, arc 
still exolusixely in the Society’s possession. 

It was whispered among some jpursons in the gardens, and asserh'd very 
confideutiy, that anu fi^an had gained a Banksian medal at one of the ^ " 
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foi fthrubs and jdoWer$» the greater part ol which had oever grown in hb 
ow^ garden ^-so little regard have aome of tho^ ai^hldoiui and wouU.Im 
thought cterer men to lionowt aM dealing. 

Two bands of mutic* to l^narda^ tfW ststtiwnod at each 

extremity ot tha 8ar4<«*» ««d Of^atiaiB^d ta play from ti^ to time several 
favarlte tnwes and pfeear oi^ mim Ibr ihe entertaiomeift of the company. 
^Maaron* a^a^dgsgden-ohh^ aim placed in ditferent parts for their 
accdmmodatloa* The ocoae(oni4 ^partial airs aad animating sounds of the 
liigher.toii^ h^j'pments seemed Co produce a heart stirring edB^ct npon the 
yotmger who to all appee^neo greatly enjoyed the pleasant scene* 

At six o’cJddjrwe^*'^'" “i wet^at hherly to remove their several produc- 
tiousy whieh hi somejmi $ they haa^oo little difficulty in efifecting. X.arge 
(Croups of i^^Ues aciricfs, in the persons of fashionably dressed ladies^ with 
lougiug fjee wid watery mouths, were hovuring round the tables, reiiy to 
take part in the cpncltmitig burletta, farce^ and scramble, 'fhey soon com. 
tiicuced, 'Lilians grace and sans ceremonie,*’ a Herce and desperate attack 
upon the reinaihing fruits and dowers. This excited at once tbe meriimeot 
and the surprise and disgust of the less aristocratic and better behaved part of 
the company. Some, iu e^r haste, according to their various tastes and 
predilections, wen^ loudly inquiring for tho best flavoured melousy cherries, 
and gooseberries, and others for tbe sweetest grapes, peaches, and nectarines ; 
while tbe minor and less inviting fnilts, apples, pears, plums, currants, &c* 
passed uobeedbd. One Lady of rank was seen to carry off in triumph an im- 
incnse bouquet of dowers ; and another amaiaoniau Dame seixed a punnet of 
grapes, and made good her retreat backwards, when she partaok of ^em with 
hui party of IHends outside. $uoh scenes are to be witnessed at those meet* 
iiigs, but not to be applauded, at which experience, I suppose, has taught those 
l.adies that nothing i$ to be got without this unlady like struggle; some pli^i 
for a more geueiul and equitable distribution of them oiigbt to be devised ai^ 
acted upon by tbe Council. ‘ 

At the cohclusion of this scene, about halLpast seveiC^ heavy shower of 
rain came on, though th^ weather had been most favourable till then, whidt 
dispersed the oonapany and drove them reluctantly, some to their close car- 
nages, and some to the tents prepared in case of such an untoward occurrence; 
others resorted to the booth of Mr. Gukteii, the commissaiy purveyor on the 
occasion, and sought for consolation and refreshment by partaking of some 
excellent Wines, Coffee, Biscuits, &.c^ which were supplied at moderate charges, 
marked on a bomd puts^. 

nuEsinp Gi.oau mukdi.” 


MONTHLY FLORICULTCRAL CALENDAR FOR OCTOBRIL 

Auriculas.— The plants should now be ^ahen into Winter quarts, by 
placing them in frames, &c. A layer of lime ruhbisb, or coal ashes, should be 
sprinkled over the surface; upon this prepared bed let bricks be iMd In rows, 
so that the pots can stand thus elevated, which admitting a frea circulatiott 
around the pots and plants, is very beneficial to the latter. At all thUde 
through the Winter, admit all possible air, so that the ptauH Ibii |iftktMited 
from wet, and iie\er water the plants over the foliage, nor give any to 
roots till they are quite dry, particularly In frosty weather; for during ks 
severity, the drier the roots are, the less will the plants sufier* 

Annuals. — Seeds of most kinds will now be peifected; if not before, tbsy 
fibqnld be gathered before frost operate upon them, or in many iustances the 
s^t would be destroyed by it, more particularly so, if with tbe frost there is wet* 

Annuals. — Seeds may still be sown in pots for planting out next Spring*"^ 
(See last Month's Calendar.) 

Biennials. — Plants of this class may now be successfully planted out, so 
that they may strike root before Winter sets in. When Biennials are delayed 
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|4iAtbig out tHl SpHttg> tliey do not btoom «o v{|;ciroa«ly or profotely at if 
planted in Auttimn. 

Cu>cs<x.AiUA8>— -Ploota of tko Il^rbaoeoni doss oat in open borders, sbould 
hare any offsets taken off and potted, in order to fusve Winter protection, and 
be suitable plants ibr turuinj; out neat SpHOf* 

Cuttings, or Slips shml^liy CaloteddHais, ^largi^iaM f nebm, tee* 
may still be snccesstelly pnt off, for strteinf dfe eorlter la ike tteoiitb* the 
better they will svoeeed. (See last month.} 

CaEKAttON &ATBE8, If aot taken off and potted^ should As done rally in 
the month, aad be planed in frames for Winter pioteotian. 

Ckei SA iTTHBitUMS, XB pots, thonld he taken into the gteenhonse or cool 
fyame^ adauttinfr oil possible air at every opportunity, for if the piante be 
drawn, the blosBoms will be weakly, and the colours not near so ffne as they 
wonld otherwise be. When Chrysanthemums are trained ngainet open walls, 
it is of service to protect them, ^ memxs of a boarded led£^ aboat ten inches 
broad, being placed over the tops of Hie flowers at nights. When supporters 
are drivai into the wall, and such have a turned «p end to pfevent the board 
sliding offi it will be found a perlect screen from teost; the boarded protec> 
tion may be removed during the day, so that no unsightly appearance will 
be caunad by it. 

Dahlias.— I*ro<|uentIy the surface and crowns of the roots orDahlias planted 
high, will be quite expo^ from rain washing off the soil, or by other meana 
If the frost (which often comes keenly and suddenly towards the end of the 
month,) should operate upon the roots, such would be so damaged as probably 
to rot them during Winter, or if not so severely aiteoted, probably every eye 
will he so iojured as not one will push a shoot next season. To prevent this 
damage, let two inches deep ^ soil, or rotten thntier^s bark, be spread 

over the roots cUwilpl^ to the stem of the plant, and extending one foot or 
more round it; Ait will obviate the iiabtU^ of suffering by frost, thus the 
plants may be permitted to remain blooming till cut off by It. At the end of 
the month It will probably be necessary to take up the old roots. 

Dutcb Roots, as Tulips^ Rannnciilttses, Anemonies, Hyadntbs, tec. may 
be planted at the end of the month. For the proper mode of performing this 
operation, see the paueeding Numbers of the Cabinet. 

Hersacbous bokOBR feants, may now be divided and ns planted. Bol> 
bous-rooted Irises, lilies, KarcisBuses, Crocuses, Snowdrops, tec. that have not 
been xe.planted hr the last two years, should be taken divided, and be 
immedisLtely planted again. 

HTACXirr&s, and other Ikitch bulbs requiivd to bloom in pots as early as 
Christmas, slmld be planted early in the month; the pots being plunged to 
the rim in a warm south border or frame, till the bulbs push roots, and then 
be introduced into a hot bed frame, tec. for pushing them into bloom. 

LonBtaat--'The various kinds of Lobelias grown in open borders in Summer, 
and requiriiig proteotimi ia Winter, such as L. fulgens, spleudens, speciosa, 
cupdittiUs, tee. should now be taken up and {wtted. This attention will be 
more tetecssaiy in cold parts of the countiy, as in warm climates ; the above 
plants will endure our Winters, and in that case. Spring is the b^t time for 
dividing the offsets from the patent plant. 

PiMKS.^— One or two year old stocky plants of Pinks grown in the open 
borders, if taken up and potted, may be introduced into h^t from the begin^ 
uing of December, and will bloom early in Spring. 

Rose Tebbu.— P lants established in pots, now takea into heat, will bloom 
«t the and of December, or early in Januaiy. 
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FLORICULTURAL CABINET, 

NOVEMBER 1st, 1833. 

PART I. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ARTICLE l."On the Culture of the Gardenia Jlorida. 
By Aristides. 

T have j)urchascd and perused the diflcrent Numbers of your 
Florlcultural Cabinet, and Florist's Magazine, with great satisfac- 
tion ; and if I have not received instructions from them, it is not 
the fault of your correspondents, or yourself. But being anxious 
to encourage your Magazine, as well as to assist in the diffusion 
of infonnation, os far as my experience and ability will permit, 
induces me to pen the following detail of my method of cultivating 
those very fragrant exotics, the Gardenia florida and radicons, 
which, on your reception, should yon judge w'Oithy a place in the 
Cabinet, I shall foci highly flattered by its insertion therein. 

The compost I prefer is a mixture of the following ingredients : 
two parts turfy peat, two ditto leaf mould, one ditto turfy loam, 
and one ditto pit or livcr sand, free from oxide of iron — ^well 
cho])pcd and incoriiorated together before using, but not sifted. 

About the end of March I take as many cuttings 
of the young and half-npened wood as I wont young plants, at 
from an inch to an inch and half long, and proparo them by di’css- 
ing off a few leaves at the bottom end, and cutting a section close 
under the low^emiost joint, with a sharp knife. I then take a pot 
t»f a size suitihlc to the (piontity of cuttings, and fill it to within 
three inches of the top with broken pots. Over these I place a thin 
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deteriorate. To such of your readers as may be ignorant where 
to get good foreign bulbs, I vshould say, go to Chaklwood, 14, 
Tavistock-row, Coveiit-gai’den, where you are sure to get what 
you order. Innovator. 

Sept, loth, 1833. 


ARTICLE III . — On piping Pinks, By Snowdrop. 

Allhou!.»'h it is very desirable that successful variations of cul- 
ture should be recorded, yet, as the humble florist not possessed 
of a superfluous abundance of those means necessary for carrying 
minute di‘tuil into execution, may not he deprived of the pleasure 
of raising flowers himself, I shall ujmn this, and any other occ;usi on 
that occurs, when in m 3 ' })ow'er, give a simple method of ju’oducing 
the same efTcct. The modes poiutcsl out by ]\Jr. Rj:vrLJ, and 
IxvoVATOK are both no doubt \ery (‘xcelleiit, biitl^iuk, Caniation, 
and Picotee j)ipings will succeed nearh^ as w*ell when jmeke^d out 
in the opt n ground as when roared under gla-.s ; they W’ill only 
require more tinu' to root. The situation to be cht)seji is th(‘ 
<*hi<.f thing to bo (‘onsidered. This must be tuitirely shad}'. The 
earlier the j)iping is commenced, the greater will bo the cliaiiee 
of success ; and con^-tant but light watering in drj' wt‘utber will be 
required. Tliose w'lio are not dexterous at piping may plant slij)S, 
witli very neurJj’^ cquiil success. IV) guard against wonns, which 
ar(‘ great plagues. Innovator’s plan of a layer of lime and ashes 
under the mould is doubtless very useful. Snoavdrop. 


ATTICLE IV . — On the Culture of Fuchsias in the open 
Border, By A Jjursey Gardener. 

From a perusal qf the Cahiiwt, I observe a number of corres- 
|)ondeiits api)eai' anxious to know the culture of that beautiful 
famil)^ of plants, the different varieties pf Fuchsias ; and other 
persons appear equally anxious to give their opinions and practice 
on the subject. Therefore, among the rest, I shall endeavour to 
offer a few remarks on the same class of plants ; and if you dceiu 
them wortli inserting in your valuable little work, they are ])t‘r- 
fcctly at 3 'oiur semce, as well as any other result from cxperieiu’c 
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Quit may come under my notice, and which shall he fonvarded to 
you from time to time. I should not have troubled you with these 
jKunuiks hut from Uxc certainty of the advice akcady given in your 
pages being very little calculated to meet tlie wishes of an amateur, 
or any other person who may bo desirous of growing these beautiiiil 
plants to perfection with as litth trouble as possible. Ilow'evcr, 
before 1 ofler you my own experience, I must beg to say a word 
to S. J., in the March Number of the Magazine, page 7, as he 
does not seem to wiilo like a practical gardener, unless he hns got 
a great dc'al of spare room in his gi-eenliouse, wiiicli is not tiie case 
w ith every one, especially those which have only a small frame, 
or room, to strike them in for the winter mouths ; for he recom- 
mends taking oir young shoots in tht‘ month of September, and 
to insert them in a pot filled with sand, and strike them in a hot 
bed, and when rooted to pot them off in 48-size pots, which is 
certainly very absurd in at leuNt three dilR'i’cnt ways. The first is 
in reconiimiidiiig a hot bed to strilce the cuttings in, which is a 
thing not every where to be met with at this tiim* of the year; 
consecpientlv , those that have no hot bed must have no h\ichsias. 
under this system. In the second place', it is absurd, being a bad 
lime of the year ; for it wot del he at least near November before 
they would lx* lit to pot of^ wliich is in geiu-ral a darlv eold mouth, 
not a very congenial time to remove young tende'r idaiils just 
roe)teel frenn a hot bed and transplant theun, and then iiniuediately 
put ihe’in into a cold greenhouse, where they will heat the risk of 
being damped off. .\nd thirdly, in re'eommcmliiig 4S ^ize pots to 
put the'm ill whilst in this }oung state, as nothing (mu he more 
injurious to yoimg tendcT plants than to over-pot tiian at first 
If he hud recoinmeiided thumh-p(»ts, or small Go’s, 1 tliiiik it 
would have been more compatible with common senst ; for the 
jdants would be much healthicT, and a great dc'iJ of room saved. 

But I will now jiroceed to lay before you my mode of tu'atnient, 
and 1 believe 1 gi’ow them as fine us any in England. 1 have 
plants now of the Fuchsia gi’acilis in full bloom, wdiich arc eight 
feet high, all the gi’owth of this summer. About the first week in 
May, I preiiaie my border ; if poor, I put in a good (piantity of 
rottt'ii vegetable mould, dig it well down, and level the border. 1 
then make a good sized holt*, and work u]> about one-third sca-siuid 
(if to be had — if not, good drift stuid will do) with about two-thirds 
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rotten leaf mould, which I work inU> the bottom of the hole. I 
then select a stout woody plant, if to be had, and turn it out of 
the pot with tlic boll entire, and fill up the hole with the same 
compost as used for the bottom, which will make the plant shoot 
tolerably free the first summer. I let the plants remain out all the 
winter without any further ti'ouble, as all the soils will endure the 
cold of winter, excepting Fuchsia arborea, which I find the tendcrest 
of the whole tribe, and I have 18 sorts ; for altliough F. cxcorticata 
has been considered by many as a stove plant, I have now plants 
about fi\ e feet high, and six in circumfen ncc, which have stood out 
two winters without the least protection. But this of course could 
not be expected in the north of Fiiglaiul. I diiler from Mr. Shak- 
MAN s mode of cutting them down in the autumn. The saj) then 
being often in full circulation, it renders them moj*e liable to be 
injured by the frost, although they might be covered up, us the 
wounds are coiitiimally oozing out the saj), which (smsequently 
causes Uiem to shoot w'cniker in tht‘ s])ring, if thty are not even 
killed by the frost. I let them remain all the winter without cut- 
ting. About the beginning of April, I cut them close down, which 
causes them to throw tij) an abundance of young shoots, which, 
when about a foot higli, instead of thinning, I take some comi>ost 
as directed above, viz. It‘jif mould and sand, and lay round the 
roots. 1 then biing down as many of the young shoots as 1 think 
proper, tongue them on the ujiper si<le, and peg them about three 
iiiclies beneath the soil, leaving about five or six shoots to run up 
for riow Cling, according to the size of tlie plant. In about six 
wu'cks, I have an abundance of well-rooted }oung ])laiits, about a 
foot high, which I take off and pot in 4H-size ]) 0 ts, and place* them 
ill a cold frame, being careful to shade them while the sun is upon 
the frame. Thus, in about two months, I f>btain a lot of fine 
ycumg plants, which fiow'CT through the w hole summer ; saving 
myself the trouble of making hot beds, jiotting in 48-size pots 
and keeping them in the gietsihoiise* all the winter, a jirocess of 
more tliau six months’ attention. 

1 ho])e iny remarks will not oflend 8. J., tis it is not my inten- 
tion to do so. I should have made th(‘se remarks before, but it 
did not come under my particular notice. 

A Jersey Gardener. 

Note. — W e shall be inwcli obliged b^r a coutiuuaucc of f’a\ ours from our 
re^Hpected coirt’s*j>oudvul,~ Cosdlcior. 
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ARTICLE V . — On tho Culture of Pansies^ (Viola /r/- 
color,) By the Conductor 

Amongst the beantiful and ornamental plants of the flower gar- 
den to which the attention of Floriculturists has of late years been 
directed, may bo ranked as truly interesting and attractive, the 
very striking, humble, and most lovely varieties of Pansies. There 
can scarcely bo any end to the varieties that can be raised, os they 
produce sc(‘ds so very abundantly. 

Within the last six years nearly two hundred very handsome 
and distinct varieties have been raised. An extensive collection 
of the most superb kinds are cultivated for sale by Mr. Hogg, 
Florist, Paddington, near London. Doubtless each successive sea- 
son there will be additional sjilendid varieties rjiiscd, and judging 
from the past, we may unhesitatingly say, wc are only in tlie dawn 
of the Viola era, and that <‘re long they will become a consi^icuous 
ornament to flower gardtuis in general. Pansies not only recom- 
mend thcins(‘lves to notice by the brilliancy and variety of colours, 
and the ])rofusion of flo^\ors they produce, but also, by attention to 
culture, they will exhibit a duration ofblooujing from IMay to No- 
vember, Inch includes a period of at least seven months. The 
facility with which all the* kinds can be propagated, and the verj^ 
little attention thc}' require aftenvards in culture, arc additional 
recom i nend ations . 

Viola is from thegreek. Ton : Kicander in his Geo])onicks states, 
that the Grecians called it Ion, because certain Nyiujdis of lonica 
gave that flower first to Ju])iter. Others say it was called Ion, 
because when Jiqnter had turned the young female whom he loved 
into a cow, the earth brought forth this flower for her food, which 
being made for her sake, rcjccived her name. Siu'h is tho incre- 
dulous, fabulous account of its name. Vitruvius, in bis se\enth 
book on Architecture, states, That the azure of Athens udour is 
made from violets. The dyers, he says, when they would i ountcr- 
feit sile, or azure of Athens, put the dried violets into a vat, kettle, 
or cauldron, and boil them with water, afterwards when it is tem- 
pered, they pour it into a linen strainer, and wringing it with their 
hands, receive into a mortar tlie liquor coloured with ilie violets ; 
and steeping earth of Erethria in it, imd gidiuling the same, they 
make the azure colour of Athens. IJy adding milk to it, they make 
the gallant purple.” 
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t^olor lum beea faww^ in th^ cowjtoy^bjr f 
<st mm^p as Hexb Tiioity (in aSusion py tbo cotovchi fre- 
f^ummUy contained in one flower)^ Heart*s*ease> Pensies^ Lore in 
IcBeness, Cnli me to you^ Cull mo sweet, and Three Faes^'lMer 
one Hood. 

M 4 !rmxoitTS mys that &6 Pansey is found growing in a wild 
state on Mount Baidas, in Italy ; and Lobel says that it gtOwS 
wild in Imignedoc, in IFVance. It is also said to grow wild in 
Japan. Nevertheless, it is g^aerally considered to he a nati^ of 
England, at the first found growing upon the tops of high Idlls. 
GbbjUU) adds, that in his time he had not seen the same, from 
which it f^pears that the plant was not at that period very general 
in this country in a wild state, if even a native. 

CiUiure , — ^New kinds are raised from seed ; this may be col- 
lected during most of the summer months. Seed gathered at any 
time up to September, may be sown immediately. The plants 
win then have sufficient time to be firmly rooted before winter, 
and not be liable to be cast out by frost, nor to damp off. The 
seed should be sown in a shady situation, tlpon a bed of light 
finely sifted soil. After sowing the seed, sift a litde mould over, 
so as to cover it, and no more ; then gently press the surface with 
a flat board, to cause the seed and soil to adhere together, by which 
means the former will more certainly vegetate. The plants will 
generally appear in a week or ten days. When they are about 
an inch high, they should be transplanted into the beds in which 
tb^ are intended to flower, four inches apart. Choose an open, 
^^teTed situation. The plants will flower the following spring. 

Seed gathered after the first of September had better be reserved 
fbr sowing following April, unless sown in pots or boxes, 
and thua be able to protect the young plants from the severity of 
frost 

It sometimes happens that if the seed be left on too long, the 
pods are apt to burst open, and to scatter it On the ground, whe^ 
numerous young plants will spring up in the auiunin, particularly 
if a Httle flnb mould be strewed on the suriace ^o^d old 
plants. These seedUugsf nmy be taken up afry time frt ISeptemfier,' 
orthb beginningWOME^,^*a^ idaiited out In ieds tl> HoWer ^^e 
i^irihglbBtWhig, Whbii^the^flnest mi^ b^'sdeeied 6k keeping, ^ 
lite infrtimr Ones eaii iwa¥. difeverw yt W»ifree will rtimifble 

i I t^U nf< 
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Wf&m flnxit, tmt BO doubt 1ii«t tib same pod of aeod 

tdH pf^ttoo many SStmut Tadoties, bo& in colour and shade» as 
weH as iB the fonn and siise of the petals. Mr. Sooo inibnns us 
diflt he gathered sereml pods of seed the earl^rpart ctf 7tme last, 
which he hardened for a few days in the sun, and then sowed them 
In large pota, which he kept moderately moist in a finme, and 
shaded during the middle of the day when necessary. 

These plants Were pricked out in the ground about the middle 
of August, and many of them are now coming into flower, and are 
of the choicest description. The largest flowers are generally 
found on young vigorous plants, and in the earliest part of the 
season, many will measure inches in length, and 2 inches 
across the two upper petals ; the colours, variegation, and pencil- 
ling are then more uniform and regular than they are towards the 
end of stammer. The prevailing colours of the Pansy are purple, 
both light and dark, as well as red and blue shaded, white, orange, 
and yellow of different shades, and these often separate on ^stinct 
flowers, which are called self or plain coloured ; but more frequently 
two, three, or four of those colours are combined and distinctly 
marked on the same flower. It is this singular combination of 
colours that heightens their beauty, and distinguishes one variety 
from another. Some come of a reddish bronze or copper colour, 
as in the one named the Copper Captain” ; as if a purple flower 
had been impregnated with an orange one, or vice versa. I have 
seen a beautiful seedling this summer, marked with five distinct 
colours : the two upper petals were of deep purple ; the two next 
or middle ones were of pure white, with a light blue, or afeure- 
coloured, blotch or spot on each ; and die bottom petal near the 
eye, as far as the pencilled lines extend, was of deq> orange ; the 
remaining part was buflT, with a triangulr purple spot at the end. 

Pansies grow very readily, and soon spread widely^ When the 
plants thus extend, the soil being exhausted, and the stems amo* 
thoing each other, the oveigrown roots produce only small flowers. 
It is therefore necessary, in oxist to have fine flowers, frequently 
to renew the plants. 

Propagation by cuttings, to be successful, ou^t to take plsee 
at the end of May, or early in June. If left^^tiU July or Afugus^ 
the success WU be hazardous, because the flower-steuas get hoPow 
and pithy. The readiest and most certain way is by Isym, md 

2 n 
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majdiig incision in the jdnt in either of the «hove-'nained 

m^iSbsk' The catlings imy he pieced singly in thomh-pots, in a 
illlie li|^t sandy inould and weU^tten dung» and set in a cucum- 
ber irame^ which is at work* to be kept moderately moist and 
shaded ; or they may be stuck in the ground under a common 
haud-glass> with coal-ashes under, to prevent the worms casting 
them up ; but if placed on gentle bottom heat, the glass ought by 
no means to be shut down close, or they will be very liable to 
damp oC Propagation by dividing the roots may be done in 
moist weather, any time from July to September. The plants 
thrive best in well-manured loam, in a shady situation, and pre^ 
serve their flowers longer ; though they will grow and flower 
abundantly in almost any situation. 

Collections of Pansies have been exhibited this summer in most 
of the Horticultural Meetings, which have taken place in different 
parts of the country. Their cultivadcm is at present a favourite 
pursuit with many of the fair sex, who seem to find pleasure in 
raising new varieties. Conductoe^ 
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plants flgured in the following Periodicals for October : — 

Cwrtis*8 Botanical Magazim, ds. 6d. coloured, 3s. plain. Edited 
by Dr. Hookeb, King’s Professor of Botany in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. 

1. Lyehnii Pyrenoicat Pyrenean Catch fly. Clafui, X^ecandria; order, Pen^ 
tagynui; natural order, Carophylie®. An highly iutersitiug phui^ well 
suited to omamest an aljpino border or loek work. It succeeds well likewise 
When grown in a pot. Ilur plant ie an inhabitant of rooky places In the Bae« 
m Pyrenees. Xt is perfe^ harder grown in the Olasgqw J^olantc Oar* 

den. Plowers: grows in forked panicles of from three to six flowers in each 
panicle. The flowers are small, delicate, and of a pale rate ooloar. l^ehaisy 
from ^chms, a lamp ; the flown of , the leaves af^aring as wicks. « 

% Pflaeira anmrin^ sand Pimmea. Dianm^ Honogynla. Tbymekee. 

hraaobed in a forked manner, the hrancbai haiiy. If r. 
AtMM CcwktKoham statei, Thi* interestlug Pimelea I found growing on the 
bflre, exposad sandy ridgee at the ehtrm^ oftbe river Hokiaoga, on the wOi* 
im coast ol the nonhern iidand of liew Bealand, where it was observed in 



ttmicfs. 

Ro#w in tlio iBonths of September and October^ lS86i It Inirodaoed bjr 
Mr. CpNKfSfOBijK m 18S7 to tbaEoj^l gardens a|KiW| where it bae bloomed. 
Fidwer capitate^ teitninali pure white. Fimelea, leo page SO. 

3. Pha^mpm iXwkattu^ epreadiag. Mooodelplijay DaoaadrSa. 3^phof- 

fputid in New Zealand by Mr. AuMH Owhinohak, 
and inh^tioed into the Kew hardens. It bloom^ there in llfay> tad ftruHed 
in Jaly, T633. It » a Arab that haa Kttle to recommend it Km the ecore of 
beaaty, bat from Its variety and stroctare. Flowers, yellowMii al^t an iiujh 
FlagfaDthns, from plagiot, obllqae; and antiios, a flower, from an 
obliqaity or irregalarity of the petals. 

4. Beai(/brt«t Dampieri^ Dampie^s Beaafortia. Folyadelpbia, Polyandda. 
Hyrtaoeaft. Apparently a dwarf sbrub, with many opposite, or sobveitidilalr, 
tortuonse, and sometimes reflexed tetragonal (taken in conjanction with the 
leaves) branches, which when the leaves are fallen away, are qaite rough, with 
prominent teeth and ecari. Leaves small, coriaceous, closely placed, b^ati- 
fully qaetemate, generally reflexed. A rare plant, and one of the few lifanibs 
that are to be found upon the barren, loose, sandy downs of Dirk Hartoy’s is- 
land, offSharks Bay, on the West Coast of Australia, where seeds were gathered 
in 1823, daring the snrveying voyage of Captain ?. P.'Kino, from which 
plants were raised and flowered at Kew Gardena It is the same plant which 
the celebrated Navigator, Damfier, gathered in 1669, on the sterile shores of 
the neigh^nring main, namely at Sharks Bay. The flowers are nnm^rons, 
collect^ in whorls below the extremity of a braoeh,very pretty. Petals small, 
yellow, or brownish green, redden towards the apex. Filaments, pale rose, very 
oompionons in colour. Its fruit is as big as a pepper-corn, almost round, of a 
whitish colour. Culture : requires the greenhouse, and is increased by cuttinKS, 
Soil: sandy peat and loam. Beauforiia, in honour of Mare, Duchess of 
BeaUfoat, a Patroness of Botany. 

6. tpsimachia Azorica, Azorian Loose strife. Pentandria, Monogynia. 
PrimulacesB. This extremely pretty Lysimachia was secured at the Glasgow 
Botanic Garden, from that at Copenhagen, under the name herd given, whence 
it would appear to be a native of the Azores. It is cultivated in a pot, and 
treated as an Alpine plant; that is, protected from the flckleness of our win- 
ters, and kept in a cool, shady situation in the summer; and in June a pot 
tilled with this little plant is quite a beautiful object ; for the peduncles are so 
long as to elevate the bright and comparatively large bright yellow flowers, 
abow the tops of the stem and the delicate green fidiage, Lysimachia, from 
Lysis, dissolution ; and macbe, strife. 

6. CargiUia aukraliSf Southern Cargillia. Octandria, Monogynia. Bbe- 
naeese. A much branching shrub. An inhabitant of dense shaded woods on 
the coast of New South Waies, as well as on the banks of the principal rivers 
of that colony, between the parallels of 27 and 35 degrees, where it forms a 
large shrub, and is usually to be met with in fruit in the winter season. Intro- 
duced by Mr, Cunningham to Kew, in 1825, from Port Jackson. Flowers: 
of a yellowish white, small; increased by outtings. Soil: sandy peat and 
loam. Cargillia, named in memory of James Cargill, a Physician of Aber- 
deen, and a contemporary of Caspar Bauhin. 

7. Tilkmdsia setatta^ setaceous (bristly) leaved. Hexandria, Monogynia. 
Bromeliacem. A Parisitical plant growing on the trunks of trees. Stem, soostjely 
any. Leaves, numerous, imbricated, a foot long. Among a valuable oollec* 
tiion of ilamaica plants received into the Glasgow Botanic Gaidcn, from M*. 
Smith, was the pmsent truly fine species of Tillandsia, whkb blossomed in 
Mny, 18W. The flowering stem elongates itself into a leafy scape, scarcely a 
fbot in length, formed into a spike of scales; these scales Bxe coriaceous* and 
Ibh edges aio of a beautiful red. From each of the vcales arisen a 'single flower 
in Sneeission, one only being in per^tion at a time, and continuing for a day. 
Entire flower, two inches long. Calyx, pale yellow. Petals, white, purplish 
ittWterd. The spike appears very richly variegated with red and yellow. 7'il- 
HundsSa, in houonrof Ellias Tillanbg, a Sweedish Botanist^ and Professor of 
Mrdieinc in theTlHiversity of Atm. 
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EdweMrd»*i Botanical UegUter, Edited by John Linbjlet^ Esq*^ 
Professor of Botany, in the London University. Coloured 
4^., plain 3s. 

1. GimgoiTa mnculata^ spotted. Gynandrk^, Monandria. Orebide». Tbia 
most curioas specias was introduced from Demerara, in 1832, by Mr. Thomas 
Moss, of Otterspool, and is cultivated in the hothouse of Richaed Harrison, 
Esq., Liverpool, where it bloomed in May, 1833. Its bunches of dowers were 
two feet and a half long, and hung down most gracefully from the pot in 
which the plant w*a8 suspended. Flowers : petals, pale purple, with darker 
spots; column, green, with dark spots; sepals, brown and purple spots. 

Many a strange figure has been met with among Orohideous plants, and 
numerous are the animal forms which botanists have fancied they could re< 
cognise among their singular flowers. Some are said to bear litHa men and 
women swinging below their canopy of petals. Others have appeared to carry 
the likeness of lizards, frogs, and other reptiles, crouching among their leaves ; 
while some have been compared to Oberons and Titians banging by their tidy 
arms from the bells, where they have concealed themselves. To what the 
flowers of the plant above-named can be likened we profess not to know, 
unless to some of the fantastic animals of heraldry. A grifiin ugreanty as 
they term it, would do as well as any other for a comparison. — J. Lindi<ey. 

Gongora, in honour of D. Antonio Caballero V Gongora, Bishop of 
Cordova. 

2. Erythrina poianthas ; var svhinermis. Thornless naked -flowering Coral 
Tree. J^adelphia, Decandria. Leguminosae. According to Mr. Lowe, this 
plant is a great ornament of the gardens of Madeira, where it is cnltivated, 
and where it becomes a low tree 13 or 20 feet high, with a trunk sometimes 
four feet in circumference, and so soft that its wood resembles cork. Its 
branches are said to strike root with great readiness; so that a piece, however 
rudely broken oif, will grow when stuck into the ground. The plant has 
bloomed in this country in the stove of his Grace the Duke of Northumber- 
land, at Sion ; it was six feet high, had a richly streaked bark, and was 
crowned by a thick cluster of leaves and deep scarlet flowers. Erytbrina, see 
page 58. 

3. Saurogfdisum el6fum, Tall Lizard's Tongue. Gynandria, Mooandria. 
Orcbides. A store plant, requiring lo be cultivated in earth, like other 
terrestrial Orchidem of the Neottia tribe, to some of which, such as Spirantfaes 
grandiflora and Pelexia spiranthoides, it bears a good deal of resemblance* 
Its structure is, however, distinctly different from that of any published geuus. 
1*he present plant is a native of the woods of Brazil, whence it was sent by 
Mr. Henry Harrison. Flowers: sepals, green; labellum, white. Sauro- 
glossum, so named from sanga, a lizard ; because many of the parts of this 
aerious plant may be likened to the tongue of some reptile. 

4. Jster concm/ms, Neat Aster. Syngenesia, Snperflua. Compositse. A 
native of tbe plains and woodland of North America, from New York to 
Pensylvania, according to Pursh. In the gardens in this country it is a 
common hardy perennial, growing about three feet high, and flowering in 
September attd October. Flowers : lilac. For those who have gardens, this 
is one of the most worthy of cultivation, because of the gay colour of its 
flowers, and its neat appearance. The stem is generally tinged more nr less 
with purple. Aster, see page 138. 

A* Caieeskutia porpurea^ purple flowering. Diandria, Monogynia. Sebro- 
phularinas. An herbaceous sp^ies, but seldom s«^n iu collections, being of 
little interest to the florist, on account of its delicate constitution and want 
of beauty. It Is probably in its native soil a perennial; but it is scarcely 
better than a bieutual when cultivated, from the great difficulty of preserving 
it alive thnougfa the winter. It success best in a pit or cold greenhouse, but 
not so well in the open air ; and is increased by seeds or offsets. This species 
is a native of Chile, where it was found near Valparaiso, by Mr. CuMlHo; 
and in the Cordillera, by Mr. Crucksbank, to whom we are indebted for its 
introduction. Calceolaria, see page 60. 
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6, Colhmia coccine<^^ Brick red Collomiiu Pentandria, Monogyoio. Pole- 
mouiaceae. A hardy annual, resembling Collomfa linearis (see page 181), 
from which it is distinguished by its deep red Bowers, and by the frequent 
division of the points of the leaves into three sharp segments of unequal 
length. It is a native of Chile, whence its seeds were brought by Mr. Cvmimg. 
If sown thick in a large mass, it is tolerably pretty; but single plants have 
very little to recommend them. It is, however, a good plant to mix with 
other Bowers for bouquets, 'i'he seeds should be sown in March in the open 
border, when the Bowers will appear in June; if agaiu sown shortly after that 
time, a second crop of Bowers may be bad iu September and October, seasons 
which suit it best. The plaut is grown in the London Horticultural Society’s 
Carden. Collomia, see page 181. 

Sweet's British Flower Garden, coloured, 3s. ; plain,. 2s. 3d. 
Edited by D. Don, Esq., Librarian to the Linnaean Society. 

1. Clarkia elegam, elegant Clarkia. Octandria, Monogynia, Onagrarise 
It was discovered by Mr. Douglas in California, and introduced last year to. 
the gardens of the Horticultural Society. It is a hardy annual, producing 
seeds abundantly, of very easy culture; and is taller and more straggling than 
C. pulchella, and much inferior to it in beauty. Clarkia, from Capt. Clark, 
who accompanied Capt. Lewis to the Rocky Mountains. 

2. Mimulus roseuSf pink Monkey- flower. Didynamia, Angiospermia. Scro- 
phularinao. This very distinct species was discovered by Mr. Douglas, in 
Northern California, and but recently introduced by him to the garden of the 
Horticultural Society. The plaut is a perennial, with a somewhat woody 
stem, and is increased by cuttings or seeds. It thrives well in the open border 
during the summer mouths, but it should be protected in the greenhouse 
duiing winter. The flowers are produced, but sparingly, in the bosom of the 
leaves. Mimulus, from Mimo, an ape ; the seeds appearing like the face of 
an ape. 

3. Pentstimon ovMus, ovate -leaved. Didynamia, Angiospermia. Cbeloneai;. 
The whole plant of a dark green. Stems upright, from one to three feet high. 
Leaves oval or cordate, acute, serrate with sharp nearly equal teeth. Flowers 
numerous, rather crowded, disposed in a tbyrsiform panicle ; of a bright azure 
blue, afterwards changing to purple. A hardy perennial, native of lime-stone 
xocka on the high mountains about the Grand Rapids of the Columbia River, 
from whence it was introduced by Mr. Douglas to the garden of the London 
Horticultural Society in 1826. It delights in a calcareous or light loamy 
soil, and is increased by slips or by seeds. None of this genus of plants 
equals the present species iu richness of colour. Pentstemon, from Peute, 
Bve; and stemou, stamen. 

4. Lupinui omaius, Ornamental Lupine. Diadelpbia, Decandna. Legu- 
tniDosffi. A native of mountain valleys on the Columbia River, where it was 
Biscovered by Mr. Douglas, and introduced by him to the London UorticuL 
tural Society’s garden in 1827. Flowers numerous, varying from a bright 
blue to a pale purple; the disk of the vexillum white, with a yellow spot; hel 
white, with a dark purple point. A hardy perennial, flowering from May to 
October; delights in a sandy soil. Grown by Mr. Knight, Nurseiyman, 
King’s Road, Chelsea. Lupinus, see page 116. 


7%e Botanic Garden. Monthly, Is. 6d. lai;ge ; Is. small, coloured. 
Edited by Mr. B. Maund. 

1. Viola trifiolor, Heart’s ease; variety, Lady Bath. Pentandria, Mono- 
ffynia. Violarieaj. A native of Britain j perennial; inhabits corn-fields; 
height, si* inches; flowers from April to October. A very beautiful variety, 
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ralsttd b^r Mr. WHEELijB, of Warminster. Colour: purple, yellow, white, 
and blue. A rich li^ht soil, and a rather cool and shady situation, with occa< 
sional watering in hot weather, will be found conducive to the production of 
fine and well-coloured flowers. ^ 

2. Verbena radicans, rooting vervain. Bidynamia, Angiospermia. Verbe- 
nocca*. A native of Chile; perennial; introduced in 1832; height, 6 inches; 
flowers from June to September; colour, rose. As the joints take root, in 
August cut them ofl’, pot them, and keep them in a cold frame during winter. 
Turn them out in April, into a light rich soil, and warm as peat, and they 
will quickly become ornamental. The name of this genus was one applied 
by the Romans to some of their altar herbs; radicans, from the Latin ra<llx, 
a root, is a term suggested by its habit of emitting roots from the joints of 
the stems. 

3, Hnnnemania fumaritefolia, fumitory -leaved Hunnemaoia. Polyandria, 
Honogynia. Papaveraceac, A native of Mexico; annual; introduced in 
1827. Flowers from J uue to September ; colour, yellow. Sow its seeds in 
autumn. 3 'be young plants will bear full exposure through a mild winter; 
but for security against disappointment, a pot of seedlings should have occa- 
sional protection. Cuttings do not root ; nor is division generally practicable. 
Hunnemania, from J. Hunneman, a zealous botanist 

4u Catananche carulea, two-colourcd Catananebe ; variety, bicolor. Syn- 
geuesia, Polygamia aequalis. Compositm- A native of South Europe; per- 
ennial; hybrid origin; height, two feet and a half; flowers from July to 
September; colour, white and purple. The present variety originated in the 
garden of Mr. Smith, uurser 3 'mau, of Worcester. The word Catananche 
is compounded from the Greek language, to imply compulsion, or powerful 
impulse, in allusion to an imaginary quality formerly attributed to it. I'he 
specific name, cairulea, signifying blue, was given to the original plant. 


On the Culture of the Rose. By J. Mantell. 

The Rose thrives best in a rich, strong, loamy soil, and is generally propa- 
gated by layers, when the true sorts are intended to be preserved. 'J’he 
BanksieSf Noisette, and Bosa indica, with its varieties, are propagated by cut- 
tings. The Province, or cabbage-rose, may be increased by suckers; and 
when standards, or a variety of coloured flowers, upon the same tree are 
required, then budding or grafting must be had recourse to. 

Propagation by seed is practised where new varieties are wanted : the seeds 
are usually sown about the latter end of February, and will come up about 
the middle of July; the yonug seedlings may be separately planted out the 
following spring. 

The operation of layering is thus performed : — About the beginning of July, 
just when the tree is coming into flower, being providt'd with a sharp knife 
and a few hooked pegs, commence by taking bold of the shoot intended to be 
layered, and making an incision just below the bud, on the upper side of the 
branch, pass the knife half way up to the next bud ; then gi\c the branch a 
slight twist, that the part so cut may rest upon the soil ; flx in the peg, to 
bold the layer in its place, and cover it up with soil, to about the depth of 
two inches. The custom of layering without the incision so greatly retards 
the striking of the roots, that frequently they canntit be detached from the 
stools till the following spring ; whereas, if the incision be made, they will 
be ready, in favourable seasons, in two or three months. 

Cuttings, planted in leaf mould and light loam, in the month of May, and 
placed in a northern aspect, nnde^^a hand-glass, strike root readily, and may 
be potted off in the autumn. There are very few, except the Ghiua Rose and 
its varieties, that succeed by this mode of propagation. 

Suckers. — All the common varieties admit of being propagated by suckers 
or byj^division of the root. 

Budding is usually performed in the month of duly, and by this operation 
it Is supposed that the flowers oic rendend moic brilliant and durable. Al» 
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tliougli tolerable success may attend the operation when performed in July, 
some prefer delaying it until the beginning of August, as by this method the 
buds will remain dormant during the winter, and will produce more Tigorons 
shoots the following spring than those wbi<;;}i were budded at an earlier period ; 
the latter being liable to be injured by severe frosts, from the imperfect ripen- 
iog of their young wood, before the winter season commences. ’^I’he common 
dog-rose, transplanted from copses and hedges, any time from the middle of 
October to the end of November, furnisheH the best stocks for standard roses. 
In making a selection, those should be preferred which are straight and vigo- 
rous, and they should be headed down at the time of transplanting to the 
height required. In the spring, when they begin to shoot, the superfluous 
buds should be removed, leaving only three or four at the top to form the 
bead of the tree. As the summer advances, the stocks will require to be 
staked, and constant attention must be paid to disbudding, and to the regu- 
lation of the young shoots, by occasionally pinching ott‘ their tops. Early in 
July, the thorns in those parts of the young wood where it is designed to make 
incisions for the buds, should be removed. Budding on the young wood is 
recommended, because, by putting three or four buds on as many young 
shoots, a handsome bead will be obtained sooner than by any other method ; 
but if these shoots be foo slender, the operation may be performed upon the 
old wood when the bark separates freely ; for, if the bark does not rise with 
facility, owing to a deficiency of sap, there will be considerable trouble in 
inserting the bud at all ; and should that difficulty be overcome, the pains 
would even then be lost, for the bud would almost certainly perish from want 
of sufficient sap to nourish it. In arid situations, or in dry summers, watering 
the stocks copiously, for two or three weeks previously to budding them, will 
give strength to their shoots, and ensure the bark rising freely ; which latter 
point is very essential towards obtaining complete success. 

In preparing the bud, it is necessary to adhere to the common practice of 
removing the bit of wood attached to the bark, which is taken along with it 
from the scion* Omitting to do this saves much trouble, and the unfailing 
success atteuding the mode has been established and confirmed by the results 
of repeated trials. Cloudy weather, or the evening, should be chosen for 
inserting the buds — au operation which ought never to be attempted under a 
hot sun, or during cold east or north-east winds. The rose may be budded 
in spring with complete success, if the buds are extracted with a small portion 
of wood adhering to them. For this purpose scions are cut before winter, 
and stuck into the ground till spring, when the bark of the stock will run. 
To prepare the bud, a transverse incision is mode in the wood, a little below 
an eye, which incision is met by a longer cat downwards, commencing at a 
short distance above the eye, care being taken that a portion of wood is re- 
moved with the bark. This bud is inserted into the bark of the stock, which 
is cut like an inverted X ; the horizontal edges of this cut in the stock, and of 
the bod, must be brought into the most perfect contact with each other, and 
then bound with waterproof bass, without, however, applying grafting-clay. 
Eight days after the insertion of the bud, the stock is pruned down to the 
branch, which is immediately above the opposite side, ood this branch is 
stopped by being cut down to two or three eyes; all the side wood is destroyed, 
and when the bud has pushed its fifth leaf, it is compelled to branch by pinch- 
ing its extremity, and will then flower in September of the same year. 

Roses may be propagated by grafting as successfully as by budding. In 
Flanders, cleft grafting is adopted, and care taken that the scion is of tha 
same diameter as the stock, or the cleft in the stock made sufficiently near 
one side of the cross section, that the bark of the scion may lit the stock on 
both sides. This mode is adopted for grafting one sort of gmrdeii rose npou 
another. In grafting upon the dog-rose, lihi? same practice is followed, with 
Ibis addition, that a shoulder is veiy often made to the scion, so that it may 
rest with greater firmness upon the stock, siich stocks often being employed as 
standards, and therefore more exposed to wind. 1’he grafts are tied with fine 
bass, made waterproof, by passing it first through a solution of white soap, 
and next through one of alum, a neutral compound being thereby^ formed, 
insoluble in water. In this country, where the summers arc not quite so hot 
as in Flanders, common grafting-clay may he used. 
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/# rc9e$ of every kind, the ehoots are annually shortened to nine 

inishes ; this process rendering the tree highly productive of wood and dowers. 
The operatioD is performed about the end of January, and all the wood of 
lour years’ growth entirely cut out. To retard the blooming season, and to 
csMse roses to dower in the autumn, they are pruned back in the spring, as 
snou as the flower^bods can be discovered j and these not being renewed till 
late in the autumn, the flowering season is considerably prolonged. 

. The rose is much infested with insects, particularly the Aphis Bosa, which, 
however, may easily be destroyed if the trees arc iu a house, by fumigating 
•with tobacco, or if in the open air, by making a solution of quick lime, soot, 
and water, iu the proportion of one peck of each to ten gallons of water; 
after being well stirred together, and left standing until the water has become 
quite dear, take it out with a watering pot, and mix with it about one-sixth of 
etrottg tobacco water, which, if applied to the roses with a syringe, will efico- 
tnally destroy the j^ides^ and generally the larvse of other insecis, which 
foil themselves up in the leaves and buds of the flowen* 

in conclusion, we may be permitted to advert to a question sometimes 
asked,— ‘IVhat is the use of flowers f For ourselves, we envy not the mind 
that could suggest each an interrogatory; the soul cannot sympathise with 
one whose ideas of utili^ are oeutred all in self, and whose heart is inaceessi. 
ble to the choicest gifts of nature» “What a desolate place,” beautifully 
observes a modem writer, “ would be a world without a flower ! It would be 
at a face without a smile,— a feast without a welcome.” Think of a world 
without flowers,— of a childhood that loves them not, — of a soul Uiat has no 
seose of the b^utiftil,— of a virtue that is driven and not attracted, fcninded 
on the oMaaness of caloulation, measuring out its obedience, grudging its 
generosity, thinking only of its visible and tangible rewards ; think of a state 
of society in which there is no love of beanty, or elegance, or ornament, and 
then may be seen aod felt the utility of ornament, the substance of decora- 
tion, the sublimity of beauQr^ thb u«bfi7i.he8b of faowbbs.— ifanfelFs 
JP^o^uUun, see page SM. 


On the Hietory.of the PoliaaUhes tuberose* By F, H. S. 

An artiole on the culture of that most fragrant flower the Tuberose, having 
appeared in your Magazine, the Number for June, page ^6, but no account 
of its history being there given, I herewith send you an extract from the 
Transaotioiis of the Xxmdon Horticultural Society, of which veiy useful So> 
ciety I have been a member from the commencement. It is part of a valuable 
paper communicated by R. A. Sausboby, Esq. 

"The first account Aat I find of the Tuberose, is in L’Ecluse’s History. of 
PtantSf frbere it appear^ that on tbe Ist of December, 1594, be received a 
specimen of St, iu very bad condition, from Bermabo Faludanos, a physician 
at Rome, to whom it was sent by the celebrated Simon be Tovab, of Seville. 
It certainly had nOt then been many years in Europe, and Linns, in his 
ttortvs Cl^ortktnus, on this head refers ns to Pujmieb’s Genera Ptaniormn, 
p.35, who says it was HTst brought by Father Mindti, from the East Indies, 
into the senator PnntSBc’s garden at Boisgeneier, near Toulon. It is much 
more probable, however, that It was introduced at an earlier period, and from 
America, for no author describes it as wild in the East Indies; LoubbibO 
only found it cultivated in the gaidens of Cochin China; and Romph says it 
Was unknown in the island of JIIMtoioa, dU the Dutch carried it there from 
Batavia, iU 1674. On tbe contrary, Kamex. informs us, that it was brought 
to the Iriand of Luzonc, by the Spaniards, firom Mezico ; and Pabkxnson, in 
1656, tells ns, that the'fl^ts, which he describes as two species, ^ both tpofw 
naturally in the West Indies, from whence being brought into Spain, have 
from thence been dispersed utito divers lovers of plants.* The senator PBr- 
BEsc, as may be learnt from Gassendi, was only fourteen years old in 1594, 
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wh«n Simon ds Tov 4 n hod already cultivated it at Seville, and according to 
RsiK>irrB, it waa not planted in his garden at Boiageucier, by Father MiNtri, 
till 1652, whom that author makes to have brought it from Persia : 1 only 
infer, however, that he travelled from Hindostan over land* Kbponte more- 
over asserts, that the authom of the Flora Perudiana found it wild in America, 
hut in the work itself they say, cultivated in gardens. HBiiN4|rp£X* evidence, 
however, I think, takes away all doubt about the matter : he says, ‘ provenit 
in frigidis et temperatis regionibus, vcteri incognita mundo,’ and as tbe Agave, 
to which the Tuberose is more immediately allied, is also a native of Mexico, 

1 am fully of opinion that it is iudigeiions there. 

The description given by the venerable L’Eclvse of his specimen, half 
dried, and battered by the journey, with only the lowest flower of the spike 
expanded, affords a memorable instance of his accuracy and diMemment. 
The size, the stem, insertiou and figure of the leaves, and their hempy texture, 
are particularly noticed ; the shape of the corolla, with its general similarity 
to that of the Asiatic Hyacinths, but in consistence rather to that of the 
Orange, is next remarked ; and having no knowledge of the root to guide this 
judgment, but what he derived from Simon pb Tovar’s appellation of Bulbus 
indiens florem Album proferens Hyacinthi Orientalis cemulum, he guesses it 
may possibly belong to the same genus with the Bulbus eriophorus, or Peru- 
vian Hyacinth, though not without some doubts raised by its stem being 
covered with leaves, and its tubular corolla. Two years afterwards, these 
doubts were corroborated by his receiving roots both from Simon db Tovar 
and the Comte d’AREMBERO, which by August were full of leaves ; and 1 
think it worth noticing, that his figure of the plant appears evidently to have 
been mode up from the original specimen sent by Bernarp Paludanus, and 
one of these growing roots, which be expressly mentions did not flower ; he 
concludes with observing, that if it is still to remain iu the genus, it may be 
called Hyacinthus Iiidicus tuberosa radice. 

From this Latin phrase, no doubt, our silly appellation of Tuberose, and 
the more accurate French name, Tubereuse, originated; hut in the East Indies 
it is distinguished by the poetical title of Saodal Malam, or Intrigoar of the 
night; in Spain, where, at the period of this plant’s being discovered, it was 
the fashion to give both places and things religious names, it is called Vara 
de S. Josef. 

** Soon after L’FiCLUSR’s figure, an excellent one by Vallet, the embroi- 
derer, came out at Paris in 1608, and both these were copied and published 
as different species, by Swkrtids, in his Florilegiwn, An original figure, 
which has great merit for that day, though not equal to Vallet’s, next 
appeared in the Theatrum Flora, in 1622 : it shews many roots flowering m 
one pot From Ferrarius’s pompous hook on the culture of flowers, we 
leam it was still regarded as a rarity in the Barberini gardens, at Rome, iu 
1633, but that it increased abundantly, and was taken out of the ground 
every year in March, to separate the offsets. Our countryman T»arkinbow, 
more than half a century after its being first described by L’Eclusb, is 
next author who treats of this plant; but valuable as many of his quaint 
observations still ore to the horticulturist, his account the^ I'uberose does 
him little credit; he makes two species of it, saying, he thinks L’Ecluse 
never saw the first, though be owns ‘ some do doubt that they are not two 
plants Severn] as of gwater and leaser, but that the greatness is caused by the 
fertility of the soil;’ his figures are. wretchedly copied from Swertius, and 
by his calling it the Indian kuobbed Jadutb, it appears not to have been 
known htre then by its modem name. Gasper Bauhin, with his usual care- 
lesaness. also takes it up as two species from Swertius, and even the learned 
Kay ^ms to have known as little about it in 1693, adding, however, to his 

second species, the title of Tuberose. . 

« I mMt with nothing more of any coM|i|uenoe respecting it, ttll Phiwp 
Miliar, the pride of eveiy British gardener, published the first edition of hw 
Dictionary in 1731. He makes it a distinct genus from the Hyacinthus, and 
deicribes the variety with double flowers, now so common, but then only to 
be seen in M. »« la CacRX’s garden, near Leyden, whose memory is most 
justly consigned to infamy by our author, for desteoymg many hundreds of 
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the roots, rather than parting with a tingle one to any other {person ; an in- 
fitance of narrowness of mimi and Hi*natore, he adds, too wnimon among the 
lovers of gardening. I trust no one who belongs to this Society will ever 
deserve a sttnrlar n»t>roaeh. At this period we find the roots were annually 
imported into England, along with Orange trees and Myrtles from CJenw; 
and to the directions there given for blowing them so as to have a sucocs6it»ii 
of flowers from June to OiSober, nothing can be added.’* 


PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Ql’ERIES. 

On a Dwarf Yrlbow Floweriwo Plant. — I shall feel obliged to yon, 
or to any of your correspondents in the Florist’s Magaaine, if yon will gj\e 
me the information T am about to ask for. 1 haw three circttlar beds, in a 
sunny part of my garden, each four feet in diameter ; one is completely covered 
with Verbena chomsedri folia (Mclindres) ; the other is completely covered with 
a Lobelia, 1 believe T^. erinus, or it may be L. gracilis (light blue) $ the third 
is newly made, and I am at a loss what to put in it next spring. 1 wish to 
plant it with some flower similar in growth and habit to the above-mentioned 
Verbena and Lobelia, but of a yellow colour, and a lasting flower m the Ver- 
iH'iia Olid Lobelia both are. The Eschscboltzia californica is too rampant. 
The Yellow Hawkweed is too high from the ground. The Lotus corniculatns 
would do, but it is very common in our pastures in this neighbourhood. Now 
1 shall feel obliged if you will tell me of any flower vt a yellow or rose coknir, 
that, excepting in coTour, would, as to^owth and duration, be in unison with 
the Verbena and Lobelia; or if any of your correspondents will do so, in an 
eariy Number of the Cabinet; and also what soil will suit. Some of the 
dwarf Cistuses are very pretty, and as to growth, &»c. would suit well, but they 
cease blo8<*omiDg too early in the summer. Mimnlus moschatiis will not do; 
it gets to look shabby soon afh^r it is turnefi out of the greenhouse. — Will you 
also infbrm me where 1 can procure the under- writteu plants and seeds! 

Calochortus macroca^us* (bulb), Loudon’s Catalogue, page 476, line 80. 
Delpbiiiium Menziesii (perennial plant), Loudon, page 482, line 16. 

Lupinus Cmiekshaukli (the seeds), Loudon’s Additional Supplement, p. 693. 
Stenactis gpeciosa (the seeds), not in London’s or Sweet’s Catalogue* 

Collomia graudiflora (meds), Loudon, page 470, line 10 from bottom. 
Didiscus aSureas,. dr (by Loudon) I'rachymeiie Cserulea, London, p. 474, 1. 6. 
[All the above references, excepting the third, are to the lit Supplement; 
the third Is to the 2ad Supplcmeut, published last year, or up to Decem- 
ber, 1832.] 

Lupinus elegaus (annual, seeds), and L. mutabilis. 

Schizantbus piunatns, liumilis (feeds), Nierembergia Phoenicia (seeds). 

Av^ 28thf 1833. Amicus. 

* I have tri^ NoBLi,^<t^LviLL«, Looniars, sndLxs at Homaiersmftt, for tWs 
plant : but in vain, ft ifi ewtred in the UortiottltunU Transaotiom, three years age i bat 
plant. LoithoAr statea it to be colouredi in the jj^taiucal UegUtvr, 
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On BI.OOMINO Nsjuum sptf:ND&Nfi»-~^A few years ago 1 »aw at Rossi, ia 
HeMfordsbire, a very elegant plant, fbe Nerium spleudens, in full bloom, aud 
which the owner baa raised from a small plant whi'eh he kept in his parlour. 
Having piwhased a plant at the Fulham Nurseiy of the some description, I 
^ave had it four or five years, and have not been able to get it to hlokr. Your 
instructions will much oblige Taos. Lury. 

Edinglon, Berki^ Sept, llh^ 1^. 

P.S. i keep it durjiix the winter in my pai'lour, and the backs of the leaves 
are sometimes covered with white ipots. 

On the Tvjijp and Hyacinth. — 1 have been a subscriber to the Floricui- 
twol Cabinet since iis first appearance, aud have derived both instruction and 
amusement from it The readiness with which you receive all questions sent 
by those desirous of information upon the management of a flower garden, 
induces me to ask you if the common border Tulip may be suflered to remain 
in the ground during the winter, uninjured by frost or rain? J^y garden bos 
three veiy long floiver^borders, in which I have above 1300 Tulips all of the 
most common ua named kinds. They are scarcely worth the trouble or ex- 
pense of taking up, drying, aud replanting at the pro|7cr season ; and I should 
be gl^ to avoid it if possible. I observe, in an article on the culture of the 
Hyacinth, by Snowdrop, in your last Number, that he considers that the 
bulbs of that flower should not be removed oftener than once in four years. 
Would the same treatment apply to the border Tulip ? Perhaps Snowdrop 
will reply to this Ciuery. S. A. U. 

July SUif 1833. 

On cultivating German and China Asters Will any of your floral 

correspondents favour me with information as to the best mode of cultivating 
the German and China Aster; together with a description of the several 
varieties, and what constitutes their diflbreut merits as show flowers. 

Sept, bihf 1833. Tiro Florileges. 

Gladiolus cardinalis. — I shall be obliged to you, or any of your corres- 
|Kmdeiits, to inform me, what is the best method of treatmeut to pursue with 
that beautiful flowering bulbous plant, Gladiolus cardinalis, so as to have k 
bloom vigorously. J. W. 

Has the mixture of a portion of manganese, or the oxide of manganese, 
with the earth in which the roots of flowers are implanted, the property of 
inducing brighter colours in the petals of flowers? If the application have 
this desirable eflect, will you, or one of your correspondents, be pleased to 
state what proportion of the mineral should be used, and how, and at what 
time ? Aster. 

ANSWERS. 

Remarks on tub Statements of “ An Old F. H. S.*’ — ^The Committmt 
of the Metropolitan Society, alluded to by a writer under the signature “ An 
Old F. H. 3.** page 16G, beg to state, that so tar from the Society having 
** always held its meetings at some (averu in Gray’s Inn lane, CornhiU, or 
Billingsgate;” as asserted by the anonymous writer, the Society has m‘ver oiioe 
met at one of those places, nor at any tavern near them ; the only two tavern 
meetings in London being their shows at the Crown and Anchor 1 avern. 
Strand, and twelve oat of the fourteen business meetings they have had having 
been held at private bouses, not near one of those places. — The Committee’s 
determination to keep out improper characters, which seems to lay them open 
to the malevolent but impotent slanders of the rejected class, will continue 
onshaken; and Mr. Harrison would not have been troubled even with the 
present notice, but that persons in the country might have otherwise been 
deceived. 

Crown and Anchor Taeem, Strand, Sept, IIM, 1833, 
rWe most gladly insert the above, to correct so gross a misstatement as that 
sent us, aud inserted at page 1<56. We should be truly sorry for any thing to 
be inserted in our Magazine that would in the least degree be au undeserved 
reflection upon any Society, particularly one vhose object is to promote the 
interests of Gardening, and one so respectably supported as the Metropolitan 
Society appeal's to be.— Condvctor.] 
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AMtWBk to ** A ConsTAHT RBAimtt)** PACK 163«<^Tfa« sbooU of Aullea 
Indlca^ panoved to the greephotiM^ are three to 4x iii«,bet loafr, 
and aotme ootiaiderabty )otiger|*'^t as thb Dowers are prodticed €»0 the end of 
annual shoots, it is itntaaileml how loii|r they are^ providing the plants arc 
la^e enough. — I find the Aaaleaa to grom best in heath mould, with a 

small portion of tree leaf soil and sandy loam, planted either with the other 
hardy kinds or in a bed by themselves. In forming the bed, care should be 
taken to tfhve it on^k dry bottom, as 1 find they will not do in a bed that 
holds too much wet aboift their roots in winter, when in their dormant state ; 
but in summer tbej^ will ret^ire a plentiful supply of water, more particularly, 
when in ficNiser, if tbe,weather proves dry. Shoots growing from the stocks 1 
remove as they appbar. Jobh Memkies^ 

Hope Hime\ Sept, lltA, 1833. 

Amswee eespecting the Cultivation op the Tigridia favonia.— I 
beg to state that I have cultivated these beautiful and showy fiuwers for Several 
seasons with uniform success by the following means ; — 1 take up the roots in 
(^ctober, and tie them in bunches of six 'or seven together. I then hang 
them in a dry room free from frost, till March, when I select the largest roots, 
and put mem io 48 or 32 pots, in a rich compost, four or five in each pot* I 
' stand the pots in a slight hot-bed or a grapery that is forcing, till the plants 
are four or five inches high, when they are removed into a greenhouse or 
cold frame to harden. About the end of May, I turn them out into a bed of 
rich soil in an open situation, and I have never failed in obtaining a good 
bloom. Edwaro Edwarhs* 

Staines, SepL 6th, 1833. 


REMARKS. 

On Ibis’s Observations, page 166. — The mean and contemptible obser- 
vations of Iris, page 166 of the FloriettHural Cabinet, and the abundant 
supply of unnecessary acid matter” which they contain, prov es in itself the 
necessity of better prepared, and certainly less exciting, compositions; the 
more particularly so, as it is preseuted as a sample calculated to produce 
vielUgrowu literary plants. 

The eminent endowments, both natural and acquired, of this wonderful 
lumiuaiy, may veiy probably nnider it unnecessary for me to inform him that 
1 am one of those who are in general more conversant with the spade than 
the pen.” 1 do not, therefore, feel ashamed to confess that my obtuse under- 
standing leaves me somewhat at a loss to comprehend the folloklng Quotation, 
which 1 beg leave to, make from his admirable paragraph ; — ** If gardeners 
were literary men, which without disparagement it most 1^ confessed in gene- 
ral they are not, I should raise my voice against Snowdrop’s propo^ of 
oppljing the pruning-knife.” 

To an illiterate gardener this indeed appears strange logic, but to literary 
men it will of course be quite intelligible, and they ongbt to be thankful to 
him for the suggestion”; and being now under his sole protection, they may 
write as much nonsense as they please. Should Snowdrop, or any one eke, 
attempt ^'tolopofiT the straggling shoots of their literary plants,” even if 
** it would save a deal of rigmarole,’’ — this worthy would immi'diately raise 
his voice against so iinreasonahle a proposal; and why! Why !— 'They are 
literary men, to be sure — a veiy satisfactory reason. 

The mde^ arrogant, and uncharitable spirit in which the paiug^h hi 
question has been written, reflects but little credit on its author, ft is a fact 
sufficiently notorious, and 1 state it without fear of oontradiction, that gar- 
deners have never yet been very guilty of intruding any communicatkmi on 
the public, much less vselese ones j and themfore so unqualified a reprimand 
is, to say the least of i^ uncalled for* R, Markock* 

BreUimHaU, Sept Uth, 1833. 

Ok iNKOVAtoR’s Artiole ok tHE PwK.'— I ohseTve an artftelcottths Pink, 
by Innovator, inserted at page 146 of the Magazine. Having ^carehiny read 
the paper, ! cannot help stating my surprise at Hs contents, and ittii led to 
ronchide that his statements am only the resdlt of theory, atm not Of practice. 
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la the paper 1 went yon on the Pink, and e^ich is given in page 101, am the 
detailed results of w*y practice-^a method which has never failed to answer 
my utmost eapectations; and I am fully pinsuMed, that if Innovator saw 
the success I muifoniily have uuder it, he would be so fhr satisOed, as to advise 
me never to alter the m^e adopted, and witnestmy statements justified by 
practical results. 1 am also glad to be able to refer to many persons who 
have pamued the same method, and are csiaally saiisfied with mvself. 1 
should like Innovator to condescend to try my, plan, before he says anyUHna 
further about it, # , • j j 

* Innovator for his good iutentictas and advice to^ me; but, 

with all due deference to him, 1 hesitate not to say, that ifl adopl^ bisnlaii. 
the result would be labour lost. The oil^cake would bh much better givento 
the cows — the cinders to the road— the lime to the ma8<ma-r-and the earth 
and dung to some far more suitable purpose, in the kitchen garden. iriNMc- 
writes for novelty alone, 1 hope you will prevent the appearance of 
similar nonsensical remarks to those inserted in page 146, which aopear to be 



«rinvvAxuK Will me a lew specimens, oi me size named, I shall he highly 
obliged; and it will then remove the incredulity of which I at preseiiiram the 
subject; and [shall be most ready to apologise for making the fullowhig 
daring assertion, as that with which I close this article :— / affirm that Inno- 
vator cannot grow a Pink blotsom one foot in circumference^ 

Pitsmoor, Sept, 20th, 1833. John Rbvbm- 


Metrowlitan Societt.— -Having by accident met with a Number of 
your Florkui/ural Cabinet a few weeks sinee, 1 was so much pleased with it, 
that I ordered the whole from the beginning, and venture to express a hope 
that you will not relax in your exertions to make it as extensively useful on 
all subjects connected with Floriculture, as its past pages promise it shall be. 

In your September Number, 1 observe a letter from An Old F« H. S., who 
has gratuitously undertaken to malign a Society about whose movements he 
evidently knows but little, for the reason probably that he has been black- 
balled on bis application for admission, and is now rather sore about it 
^ I'be galled jade will wince.” This may also furnish a reason for his attack 
on the ** pretended literateur,” whose name be finds enrolled with bis own on 
the boo^ of the “ Horticultural Society.” My object at present is, not to 
defend individual character,— for the party alluded to is, I have no doubt, 
fully competent to the task of defending himself, — bat only to set this Old 
F. H. S. right as to the Metropolitan Society. He says, ** Its meetings have 
been always hitherto held in some tavern either in Gray’s Inn lane, Cornhill, 
or Billingsgate.” Now I beg to inform him that its meetings never have been 
held in cither the one place or tbe other; that its members, if not as unine- 
rous, are equally respwtable as tbe one to which he says he belongs; and that 
its oliject has been hitherto, and I trust always will be, to prevent such men 
from becoming ** Associates,” as endeavour to convert an opportunity for 
venting their spleen against an individual into a vehicle for abusing a whole 
Society* ** With what measure ye mete it shall be measured to you again,” 
is a wholesome piece of advice he would do well to remember. 

Not being able to judge, as you have not published it, whether the prospec- 
tus sent you 1^ your oorjtespimdent Crito is the first announcement of the 
Booiety or its regular prospectus, I beg to enclose you one of the latter, and 
hope with him, that its transactions are not only ** destined to form an inte- 
resting and important feature in the pages of the FUrriiVe Magaa^e^* ^ but to 
give a tt)»e to Floriculture gemirally throughout the kingd^, whitdi the 
«stablishiaeot of similar Societies has accomplished in every other science. I 
need hardly draw your attention to the distinguished patron|bge which this 
Society already enjoys in the first year of its existence; it will be sufficient U> 
atote, f hgt tbe two shows which have taken place this season in London (at 
the Crown and Anthor Tavern, Strand,) were visited by sever^ hundiwds of 
the nobility and gcntiy on each occasion, and that tbe oollections of flowers 
veto UttfivaUed. Looking, therefore, «t the circumstances attendant on its 
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lorokatioii, and the hold It baa already olitained in pubUc estimation, we arc 
fully justified in anticipating that its operations odll become extenKivejy useful 
in pmtnoting the solence of PloriculUire, and that it is now, like the florkiU- 
VMnei, only ** Hercalei in the eradle.” >•>! send you also the names of 
tbu soceeSHfnl coxnpetiton at Ibe lost Sbow^ with the list of prises then awarded. 

^ WilUam May, Honorary Secretary 
To the Melvo^litaa Society of Florists and Amateurs. 
latinfften, London^ S€pi, 6lhf 

[We thank Mr. May for the account of the show; it is inserted with others 
iu our Siip{deaie«tary Number. Wc shall be obliged by any others Mr. May 
may favour us ■with.’-^OMDucTOu.] » 

Reply relative to the Sprinofield Rival” Daiilta.— I beg to band 
you the following facts for insertion iu the Floricultural Cabinet : — 

The Springfield Rival” Dahlia was raised at Tooting (aud not near Brom- 
ley, ill Kent), in the gardens, and by the gardener, of Mr. Perries, of that 
place. 

f never, first or last, ofilered to buy that Dahlia alone ; my oSkr <vas for 
any five 1 pleased to select. 

I was never, first or last, informed that 1 was too late, or that any Rower 
was sold ; on the contrmy, 1 was told 1 should have au answer in a few days. 

1 never returned iu a few days with Mr. Hopvtooo, of 'J'wiekeuliatti. 1 
never saw the man, the garden, or the flower, but onoev 

t never heard, first or last, the name of Mr. Inwood mentioned as ^ pur- 
chaser of any flower; and when 1 sent days afterwards for an answer, the only 
satisfaction 1 bad was, that the grower not made up his mind yet. 

It is not for me to impute to Mr. Hooo any particular motive, for to him I 
am a stranger; hut it is evident that lie bos been deceived by some {Msmon, 
whose object is about as cruditabJe as his information is true. 

George Olennv. 

N.B. See Mr. Hogg’s remarks, page IS9. 

THK VOICELESS PREACHER. 

It is summer, and I have seen my garden-loving friend— have heard his 
glowing praises of the spot consecrated to Flora. 1 have visited it, and am 
impelled to speak of all that is sweet, and gay, and beautiful— of all that is 
delicate and magnifict*nt hi the world of flowers. 

When singing the “ Winter Garden” I was fain to give the reins to my 
imagination, — indeed, to spur the lazy and almost torpid faculty ; but ah ! 
bo# diflhreut is it now ! for while I inhale an atmosphere of balmy odours, 
listen to the voice of aerial songsters, and behold the splendid carpet spread 
by nature’s God, I am obliged to hold with rigid grasp the rein on Fancy, lest 
she should conduct me beyond the bounds of reasoiL 

The first little garden monitor which speaks to the ear of piety and of feel- 
ing, is the unobtrusive crocus. It is the youngest bom of winter, and may 
be considered as a link which connects that season to the spring, and which, 
having by the potent aid of sunshine and of shower, secured the newly- caught 
season, retires univpiniogly with its ungracious parent. Such is the conduct 
of the unostentatious, who having served the purposes of usefulness for which 
they left the shade, return to it cheerfully as did the Homan Ciucinnotus to 
his plough, after Subduing the enemies of his country. 

We are not left to mourn long the sudden exit of our early little visitors, 
as thdir places are more t|iau filled by guests who, from having basked in the 
gentle snflles of a modemte sunshine, are emboldened to emet their heads, 
and to assume all the gay, yet unexpensive colours of the rainbow. Such is 
the daffodil, the hyiclnth, the tulip, &e. &e. ^he brief sojourn of these bril- 
liant belles is lamehted by the florist, whilst the moralist endeavours to draw 
a leasoa from it: 

<*Retairiiiog Moikms still new floWers bring, 

But fbiled beauty has no second spring.** 

But religion and morality say that ioMleetual beauty, tbe result of high 
mental cuUnre^ is perennial — that it survives all seasons and tbeir changes* 
II then, my fair reader, your mirror tells you a plain but wholesome truth, 
endeavour not to di>gimc that truth, nor mourn that its tendency is humbling ; 
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but remember that yon have that within which most exist for over, and which 
may exist in uufuding beauty. 

Whilst making these few redecUonS) U > \ the ftowers have drooped^ the too 
ardent iniu has looked even the bold aud ilauntiug tulip out of countenance; 
and tnmiug from its prostrate honors to find a more agreeable reetiog place 
for the eye, it is eanght and fixed by the miniature charms of the lily of the 
valley* With that fiower 1 have associatieug the most tender and alfecting. 

1 knew a young and beautiful female, on whom consumption had fixed its Hare- 
laxiiig grasp, and who, even when pressing her la<it pillow, evinced her adini* 
ration of the beautiful works of Jiature. 1 saw her a little before her death; 
*she held in her hand a little bunch of the lily of the valley, and the tenacity 
with which she pressed this faint emblem of life seemed to indicate that she 
would fain have lingered here a little longer, had it been the will of Hin^ in 
whom however she trusted with child-like coufidence. 'rhe lily -looking baud 
was fonnd to retain the little fiower even after life hod Bed : 

“ firing flowers for the grave of the early dead.* 

Why aro wo attmcled to yon bed of lowly green! Ju vain the eye sehns 
its snrfacc : not otte blossom repays its scrutiny. 

“The violet is modesty, for it coneeals itself;” 

•—-But it creates around and above it an atmosphere so pnre, so salubrioiif, 
that we are instinctively drawn into its victuiiy. Such too is the efiect of 
humble excellence, for neither the obscurity of birth or of fortune can hkle 
from those who appreciated virtue, the diffusive iufiuencc of active bene- 
volence. 

The queen of Bowers comes in all its beauty, fragrance, and variety, be- 
stowing on the season of its triumph a charm of which no language can give 
on adequate idea. In every direction to which we turn, we are welcomed by 
an immense host of smiling rosy faces, that are waiting to be noticed aud ad- 
mired, yet 

“ The rose in modesty, though It rev*^l8 itself, 

For it a blush betrays.” 

We may compare to it the moral courage of him who dares, if duty calls, 
to present himself to the public eye, while at the same time his native diffi- 
dence betrays itself in the deep crimson of his brow. 

The rose is a discreet visitor ) it rushes not suddenly into our presence ; its 
approach is so gradual, its stay so agreeably protract^, aud its adieus so cor- 
dial, that we are scarcely aware of the thousand annual guests who are wait- 
ing admission, and who succeed each other so rapidly as to leave but little 
time for admiration, and none for regret We are disposed to pass them over 
with as little thought or comment as we bestow on the artless colls of the ephe- 
meral world of fashion. 

How is the gardener employing himself in yonder border of pinks! Oh, 
man, man ! in what have those poor unfortunates offended, that you tear them 
thus unrelentingly from their parent earth, aud condemn them to exile or to 
death! Alas ! their only oflence is a too great simplicity. Jn the gardener’s 
eye singleness is criminal. Forgive, forgive, consistency ; if I approve in prac- 
tice what I condemn in principle, and if, whilst 1 execrate the cruelty and in- 
justice of the decision, 1 admire taste which dictated it. 

The king of Bowers approaches, for as the rose possesses all the distinctive 
traits of royalty, the majesty of beapty, of modesty, and of sweetneiis, the 
dahlia is no less distinguished by the more masculine characteristics of mag- 
nificence, munificence, lofty grandeur and supremacy. 

But who are those rustic strangers that ap^ar so evidently from hoipo in 
the royal presence t Are they iutniders, or have they been brought hither to 
gratify imperial curiosity! Shrink not, forest, meadow, and hedge- bom 
lowers ! Yon Lobelia cardinalis, Aselepius, Orchis, and Eupatorium, pos- 
sets more value in the eye of science than all those monsters which have fat- 
tened on the gardener’s store of luxuries. Aud you, humble being, who finve 
been thrown by accident, or drawn by compulsion, into the presence of him 
who calls himself your superior, blench not, but look boldly, yet unpresu- 
mingly, in the face of man, your fellow ; and if frowned upon, support your- 
self with the idea that you are of more esteem in the eye of Him who **judg- 
eth notes man judgeth,” than the proudest monarch who ever wielded an 
unjust sceptre. Floha Vebnal. 
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in^CBmKEOUS INTOCXlCIBirCB. 


REFERENCES TO PLATE. 

Pan$ie$.*^We are indebted to Mr. of Paddington, for the tbt«e 

of Panjiie* given in our plate this month ; the Swings were tahen 
from plants growing in his garden. This beautiful tribe of dowers has of late 
beoome very attractive, and, as a natnral consequence, great improvefnents 
akadtt by attention to their culture. From eeeds proeur^ from the best khlds, 
an infinite variety of flowers may be induced. 

Fuchsia e/^ns.— This distinct and handsome addition to this very much 
esteemed genus of plants, we received from Messrs. Fisher, Holmes, & Co., 
nurserymen, Handsworth, near Sheffield. The variety was received from Port 
Antonia in the year 1831 ; it was turned out in the open border early in 183!$2, 
and is now a very large plant, and had it not been headed down, it would 
have been five or six feet high ; it forms a ntOit beautiful bush, and is at least 
nine feet in circumference — flowers abundantly when once established. Messrs. 
Fisher, Holmes, and Co have plants now ready for sale, and can fumibh 200; 
they have not the slightest doubt of the plant being perfectly hardy. 

Cartwright's Prince of Orange Polyanthus . — A drawing of this neat and 
handsome Polyanthus was sent us by our friend Mr. Wico, of Leicester. 
That gi'utlemao states that it had been raised by Mr. Cartwright, florist, 
Oadby, near Leicester, who has a stock of the plants on sale. The floner 
appears to possess properties which are a near approach to perfection. The 
flower is smaller than some other kinds, but in other respects appears to be a 
superior kind. 

MONTHLY FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR NOVEMRER. 

Cactuses.— P lants that have been kept in the open air daring summer, 
may be brought to bloom successively, by taking such as are desired to bloom 
immediately into the heat of a forcing pine-bouse. Other plants, to bloom 
afterwards, should be kept in a greenhouse, protected from frost. 

Calcbolarias.— Plants that have been grown in the open borders during 
summer, should be taken up and potted, afterwards kept in a cool frame, or 
a cool part of a greenhouse, being careful not to give much water; just suffi- 
cient to keep the soil moist will only he necessary. 

Chinese Primroses (Primula prsenitaus), that have been grown In open 
borders, will require to be taken up* 

Chrysanthemums.^ Some plants that are grown in pots, and taken into 
the greenhouse, will be found to have pushed a number of suckers. If the 
od^ts are wanted for increase of the kind, it is advisable to pinch off the tops, 
so as to prevent their exhausting the plant to the weakening of the flowers. 
If the ofliets are not wanted, it is best to pull up the suckers entire. Attention 
will be required to watering, as the roots absorb much if given. If the plant 
is allowed to wither, it checks the flowers, whether in bnd or expanded. And 
so moefa do we admire this handsome genus of flowers, that we are fully per- 
suaded their beantifhl blossoms, exhibited in form and colour, will most amply 
repay for any labour bestowed on the plants. — (See the excellent article on 
Cbiysanthemums, by Iris, page 121.) 

Dahlias, seeds of (if sot out off by frost), will now be perfected. They 
fuw best retained in the heads as grown, spread singly where they will not be 
liable to mould, and kept in a dry (not hot) sitoation ; being thus hept jl , ‘ 
small seeds will not drivel, but be kept plumps The roots wi^^w 
require taking up, if not done last month*— (For the directions for taking up, 
Ibo., see pages A and 33.) 

Dutch Roots may most suooessfully he planted this montit (seepage 133). 

Fuchsias, and Osebnhouss Plants intended to inure to the open air, 
will require to hapaproteotion at the roots, ^ (saS pages 8 and 29.) 

Hbueacbous Borhhr Plants may still be divided and replanted, (see ' 
page 199.) 


mroOE, PRINTER, SHEFFIELD. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ARTICLE 1 * — On the Cultivation of CypripediMme* My 
Mr. Edward Leeh, Longford Bridge^ Stretfordi 
near lifanchester. 

In compliance with your request of information how I oultivaito 
the vioious species of Cypripediums 1 poss^, I transmit you the 
following particulars of my m>de of trealanent, &c. 

Cypripedium is fifom Kyprii, VenuS/ ihd podion, a slipper, or 
lady's shpper, in allusion to the form of the flower, which is shaped 
like SL shoe. The flower is not only singular in appearance, hut 
some of them are veiy handsome. One of the spedes is a native 
of this oountiy, and several others have been introduced tem 
foreign climes, 

All the species I possess I cultivate fliUows : — ^1 pknt them 
in large pons, sixteen to eighteen inches across, and e(|^t inchd 
de^. These pans are filled one-4lurd of their depth with dirahiage. 
For ^pripedium C^eolus, which is a native of Britain, I use 
pieoril^ old mortar, Hme tubbish, &c,, and for the other spedl^ 
broken poishevb* 

The ompo$t in which I gmw Cypripedium Calceolns consists 
of die knowing materials ^ne bairowful of decayed stmsrthotdbi 
or leaf mould, but thatch is preferable ; one*fouj1h of sand^ red 
loam, one^fourth of pulveiised Ume rubbish, and one^fim^ ot 
clean sharp grey sand. 

2f 
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chalk ipiftced ovear the bitdit otetoaroe. On the stdirfioe 
live growing moss, grass tcmA the edgOt 
liUnh tinve the pdts tO|M3re8sed 0itm linear, perfotfiamg ai»#i 
a$ have ioweted, in grass is pnlM <nif^ vdli 

small roots of it are again planted. If 1 wish to divide my {dshts 
(which shotdd very seldom he done), 1 do it at this season of the 
year. Whilst they are in a growing stn|e, keeping them covered 
irtth glass for a week or two, asid wiittlWitered, if the weatih^ ia 
warm and diy ; they scarcely fed the removal. 

During summer the pans are kept plunged^in a situation where 
they have the morning sun to shine upon them till ten o'clock. 

The same kind of preparation, and treatment in other respects, 
I have practised with the Amencan yellow-flowered species, viz. 
Cyptipedium pubescens, and C. parviflorum, with the exception 
of the lime rubbish ; 1 have no doubt, however, it wonld also suit 
these species/ but have not tried it. 

€. spectabile, also a native of North America, requires a diiferent 
soil, viz. : — barrowfiil of sandy peat earth ; half a barrowfiil of 
soft peat soil, with Sphagnum growing amongst it; the same 
quantity of old straw thatdl Or leaf mould, and a similar proportion 
of sharp grey sand. ThO roots ftro|>ldttted as described above. 

When my plants ore in d growing atate, 1 give oil the species 
abundance of water. speetahite particularly requires it. This 
latter will not bear removal whilst tit a growing state, as the yellow- 
flowered species do, viz, C. pubesoens, C. parviflorum, C. humile. 
C, mietinunx shoitid be grown in leaf mould and sand, as light 
as possible, and be treated in other respects as the before-named 
kinds. 

My reason for planting grass round the edges of the pans is, 
becatise I And the roots of Cypripediums delight in funning 
amongst the roots of gmss. This is very observable dh eraattua- 
tion, in the summer season, when 1 hove uniform^ fbund>^g|Mtes 
white roots round the inside of the pans, which ii aeettalhi%n 
of health, the b^t pixiof is evinced in ttigoflr of the 

ptaBftau ^ ^ 

t never my ^l^xipediums from imtixmnal rains, as is 
the ]^cnetiee wf many cultivators of this tribe of plants. ^ flfkd 
that they the slightest degree snfifeir from moiattaOi pro* 
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vMii* «ls pw w» |w»q w % - 4Hi>riC wtlwtttesswc tsmpm 

Ico^erthepaiMindifii^^ 

I tXkm ^ ham all the moistm^lba iviiiter 

m U m^ tine ^ 

*3B^y the tzeatxne^it as ahete described Ibr a titosiilw^ 

yims* this ckas of plants mil be kept in health and vigour^ mA 
mil annually increase in sises 1 had this season one root C, 
pubesoens, which prodnsi^MiiABe% fbw^g stems, and anoth# 
root of 0. Calceolu8,with tUxtoea blossom8,~both oi whidii have 
been grown from vsty small plants. 1 have also been most sue- 
cessM with C. ^ectabile. 

For a very suitable mode of treatment with the tend^ spedes 
of Cypripediums, I refer you to your justly esteemed and resec- 
table correspondent, Mr. Menzies, who is much more conversant 
with their treatment than 1 am. 

October I7th, 1833. EnwAlan Leeds. 

[NotE. — ^The cnldvadon of thi^ Angularly bandsome geuiu of plants, in the 
veiy suqeessfol manner which attends the practice of the above gentleman, 
is to us a matter of much interest and value, and we hope it will he no 
less so to manjr of our readotw Wo fed highly obliged by Mr, Lsbiis^ 
attention to our request, ahd thus e&ddlOjg ns to gne in our Magazine 
the detailed practice of gkiMtskjhe plaahr With certainty and such signal 
suQoesSf from year to yam W« now apodd to the generous reference 
which Mr. Leeds has directed us tO| odd ve hope Mr. Menzies will 
agaiu «^ge us,— ^COMntKWOa*] ' ^ 
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ARTICLE II.— 0» the TVeatmmt of Greenhmue Plmta 
in Rooms. By Mr. John Plant, Gaxdenftr to T. 
Andrkws Esa., Harpurhey, near Manchester. 


Bong an admirer of the prevailing practice of cuMvadag Greeo- 
boWl^laiSB ia rooms, and having had numeroiu sdicitatums ttg 
adriOaas to their management, I am induced to draw op the ao- 
oonmHisiyihg remarJjS, judging that they may be m smue d^^we 
tifefel, to a portica sa least, of the readers of the FloriouUMtal Ca- 
If Ihe hints are thoo^ deserving a place there?», they are 
atyom: t^ce. I do not wish it to be w»derstood,t^ I think 
be grown as vigorous, or blossom as freely 1% tepms, as 
an w^-ctaisfrttoted gtewahousw, ,bat I ^ not 
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ll|Mit»llnifci,i * » ^ u ^is 

MM«i^ 

tbe lOkaptlMMm sbiiMMMfe^^ in |mif»«|ioa.4^^ 
«ifls> £«e hktim ^mmp^ (faiside memmm^) 6 ivm wtidlm Mnrmim 
«| ^ taps maSi mad Ok llaH iQcto» dm m a N Br jat the Jt>oMil» 

Bapa aimid lie provided to aamspamd,, 

^Jkmin m 0 ^ . - ^G ood diamiiKg ii 6saMli%^ veqtikitBu Eath pat, 
amatdmg to tbdir differeat sizes leiiottld have ^tom tero to imxr 
indies deep of coal ciadeiB, broken lo the sia^l^ a dnld'scontmon 
play nudble laid at the bottom, first placing i piece nf pot over the 
heie at ika bottom, taking care the piece is not fiat,bnt of that form 
that it wtU freely allow anperahundant water to pass ofiT. 

Sail^^Teke the top spit with the turf upon it from a common or 
old pasture field, not digging deeper than six inches, the soil should 
be entirely fi?ee firom clay, and if the loam be study, it is preferaide. 
To this soil add one fourth of rotten horse dung. The kmgor this 
compost is laid together, the better. Before using it <br planting 
hi, it must be well chopped and Iwoken^but not sifted at all thim^h 
a riddle, as plants iouridil fiur matm freely in the soil when lefi; 
t^pen, there being a fseer passage nm/et, heat, air, &c. to the 
roots. There are but five ftsoilios^of greenhouse plaitls thatrdbse 
to fiouiish in such a ocunpest M the shove. 1 do not include 
Camellias and Ericas (Heaths), though 1 have no doubt but they 
may be cultivated in rooms wi^ success; the latter tribe will be 
ifi^md the most tenucioos of injury sn such an habitation. 

' consider it hut aupei^uous saying any thing about 

pec$agatiiig plants, whpit the cost of a snsall plant is so tnfiing, 
and may bo obtained at most nurseries. 

To begin with a plant procured fixma thenursery. In the irst 
l^laee, exhiniim if llie roots are coining through the h(d|tdil idae 
hcHom of the pot ; if se^ this points out the necessity of :i'iti|Wlli|Wiiig, 
>nfeMi mtisi be rep^dnd untM the plant hae4|ttahi^ theidde ne- 
'iluivedforhioeiniitg^ Tim sine of dm pot for rtipoiti^ sh«mid 
he nhout two inekee nuMie tn^dduneier than theeaie Ibe^piaub^is 

’flwfc » 4 H 

nHiw a'prCTto iwrtwfci iImImM, mi ali^old 
H iX iHfilSigim m t fmm urn w 
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pmiiiie^ %rAi or steixis, at wldelk period 

Ite^iMod up before a 4<q[ttanti^4» gureo* JPkitioisiir etteMiiti 
elseiild^pluiuyebefM^ {ilaat be allowed to iag ile 

In aome stages of growth a^ |i<3iMdaon» these will be fousad pbpdik 
that will reqoue water them twice hi one day» asid at 

other times not oftener than ettce a week. The best ciitecton to 
know when a plant requires wat^ to be giren> is when the soil on 
the top of the pot appears dry ; then adooding over is sufficient. 

some kinds of plants the green iy is oheoi found 
very troublesome. Sprinkle them over with diluted tobacoo-'water, 
or the plants infested may be put into a packiug-Ksase^ and fumi- 
gated with tobacoo-paper ; by either application the insects will be 
eflectually destroyed. The tobacco-water, or tobacco-paper, may 
be procured of the tobacconists at a very tariding cost ; one shilling 
expended in either would serve for twelve months, with a number 
of plants. It is necessaay to keep the plants free from dust, and 
to pick od* decayed leaves^ also frequently stirring the mould on 
the surface with a blunted stink. They will require washing over 
their tope once a week, either by mesns of a syringe or watering- 
pot. In frosty weather, watering over their tops should be peu- 
formed in-doors. ' 

a»d Liyht — ^When the air is not frosty, a free circulation 
is at aH thnes benedeiaL In oxder to have healthdil-looking plants, 
the braaohes should not be allowed to touch each other, and should 
always be kept as near the light as possi^e, frequently tumii^the 
plants, to prevent the heads being deformed, as the natural incft- 
notion is to lean towards the light. 

jV)pditi^.--Takiug od* the point of the main shoot of a woody 
phnfowhen young, causes it to grow bushy, and be formed of a 
hanfoome shape* x^hlso, when a plant is making shoots.fmr doilfoo^ 
ing, odf the ^inls of the most luxuriant skmts^ tends to 

frimqiwe die qsamdiy and a^ 

iha Buds^Tla singularly fm»ied ddiagevcf i4wo of 
may obtain for ^ piece in oaBectfonnv but in 
^ItaaNMnd plawt^ are adsolaed for their bleasQiius«v tdn' Older to 
have them in perfection as well as profusion, ttis higWy essential 
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tliat the cinhryo, or hud, he in a mature state. Bulbous 
ajs Amaryllises, Hyacinths, &c., wlum the flower is decayed, tlic 
foliage must ho encouraged for a few weeks ; after which, it may 
he allowed to die away and remain at rest. The pots retaining the 
bulbs may he })laced on a shelf, where they w ill he dry, until the 
time of repotting, which in general will he in October. Those 
plants which produce tlieir blossoms upon tho wood of the smne 
season, as Pelargoniums (Geraniums), Salvias, Roses, Chrysan- 
themums, &c., after flowering, retpiire their shoots to Ix' cut hack 
to three or four buds, taking care to preserve the form of the 
plant, and giving hut little water dming tlie state of rest. Wlien 
tlie plant begins to grow in tho spring, having a larger pot given, 
and a regular siipi)ly of water aflbrded, and kept in moderate 
warmtli, tho blossoms will he produced. Herbaceous plants, as 
most spt'cies and vari(*ties of Calceolarias, &e., after flowering, 
re(piire llnir tops cutting off, and hut little water during ilieirrest; 
a large pot is given wiien tlie ])hmts begin to grow. Hecidious 
plants, as Fuchsias, Hydrangeas, ivc., wiieii the lea\es begin to 
fall, will require hut little water, and rest until spring, when a 
larger pot will he necessary, and the shoots to be pruned hack a 
little. Fvergreons, as Azaleas, Myrtles, &c., when done flowering, 
require a larger pot, and llioir w'ood encouraging until it becomes 
ripe. Here I include tlie Cactus tribe, ^c. At this potting some 
of tlie s})ecies will require their old wood thinning out. 

Choice of Plants . — The <aste of persons being so dissimilar, no 
list of plants I could fimiisb would be able to give entire satisfac- 
tion ; 1 tbercforc ibiiik it unnecc^^sar}’^ to atlem])t it bore, and must 
leave the amateur to suit himself, liis ex2)erience and fancy being 
likely to afford the best direclions on the choice of plants suitable 
for him to cultivate. 

October With, 1833. John Plant. 


ARTICLE III . — On the Treatment of Eranthemum 
eleganSy or Just it la elegans. By Mr. John Plant, 
Gardener to Thomas Andrews, Esq. Harpurliey, 
near Manchester. 

This plant produces it^ blossoms during October, and tlius 
bl(»ominy: at u period oi tin' Aeai when flowaTUig ]>lunt"' are ver\ 
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acceptable for tli(* hothouse or consorvatoiy ; such being the fact, 
and judging no plant compensates more for the attention given it 
than the one in question, induces me to forward you my mode of 
treatment with it, hoping the remarks will j)rovc of use to some of 
the very numerous readers of the Floricultural Cabinet, 

The Eranthemum elegans is termed a shrub or tree. It is a 
native of the Philli])])iiu‘ Islands, and is very readily propagated 
by cuttings, taken olf at the second or thii’d joint, during any of 
the spring months, inserting them siitgly into 48-sized pots, 
])lacing them in a hot-bed frame whose heat is from 70 to 80 de- 
gi-ees ; the cuttings soon strike root, and may then be takem into 
the hothouse, and by giving them larger j)ots as they require 
(which will be freqiuuit), will make good ]i)ljuits by the time of 
blooming. I grow them in a rich loamy soil. 

I take off the ends of the principal shoots until they have at- 
tained the height of a foot or (‘ighteen inches, in order to cause the 
jdants to become bushy, and to increase the quantity of blossoms. 
I then ])lace under each jdant a feeder or pan, and kcej) them re- 
gularly supplied with water until they have done flowering, when 
the quantity is gradually rcjduced. The plants arc then cut 
down to thr(‘e or four Joints, and but little water given until the 
young shoots begin to push in the spring, at which time a larger 
pot is given. 

Und<*r the above method of treatment I have had plants, in 12- 
sized pots, thr(‘e luid four feet high, literally covered with 
blossoms. 

The soil I use is composed of one half rich sandy loam, to one 
half of peat earth ; the pots are well drained hy using <*)ndcrs. 

Sept, Sfh, 1833. John Plant. 


ARTICLE IV. — On the Treatment of Triverania coc- 
cinea. By Floealegus. 

The Triverania cocciiiea is a very handsome herbaceous stove 
])lant, and merits a place in every collection. It is a native of 
the Island of Jamaica, West Indies. I have admired tlu* plant 
mucli, and cultivated it extensively, during the last ten years, and 
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I am presumptuous enough to conclude, ijiat I can bloom it in 
such a state of perfection as cannot be excelled. The following 
particulars include my mode of treatment. 

After the plants have ceased blooming, watering of them is gra- 
dually lessened until the tops die do\\Ti ; the roots are then pre- 
served in the same pots the plants have been grown in, in a state 
of rest, until the beginning of February, at which time the pots 
are earthed over with some fine-sifted soil, then watered freely 
with the rose, and afterwards placed in a hot-bed frame kept at 
from 70 to 80 degrees of heat. When the shoots an? two inches 
high, they are cai-efully raised up, and cut ofl^ within the surface of 
the soil, and planted singly out into 60-sized pots. Afterwards 
the plants will require repotting, which I always do when I ])er- 
ceivc the pots in which they are growing is full of roots. The 
last sized pots I use is twenty-fours, and when the plants are esta- 
blished ill these*, they are removed to the conservatory to flower ; 
and during the months of September and Octoher, they make a 
most splendid and inqiosing appearance. The soil I use is a 
light rich loam, with one fomth part of peat earth well mixed with 
it. The plants will require a free supply of water occasionally. 
1 give manure water, which invigorates the plants, and the blos- 
soms arc increased both in size and ninnber. 

Sepf. 23rd, 1833. Floraxegus. 

N.B, 1 had drawn up the above remarks before I received the 
October Number of the Cabinet, in which Number I find the very 
excellent article on the Triverauia coccineu, by Mr, Appleby. 
My metliod, however, being different in some resjieets from his, 
and in its practical results afforded me the highest satisfaction, as 
well as otlier persons who have tried my mode of mauageinent, I 
could not withhold transmitting it for insertion in the Cabinet, 
hoping to contribute a little to the gratification of tlie cultivators of 
flowering plants. 

OcL \6th, 1833. F. 
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ARTICLE V. — On the Culture of the Genus Lobelia, 
By An Ardent Amateur. 

The goniLS Lobelia comiirisea plaut 3 of much interest to an 
admirer of flowers : some of them exhibiting blossoms strikingly 
elegant, brilliant, and beautiful, and of a commanding figure in 
stature ; whilst others, more humble in growth, are equally pretty 
and })leasing. In the former class, the plant rears up its splendid 
spike of the richest possible hue ; the otlier, in prostrate beaut), 
displays a carpet of simple, yet engaging elegance. 

Thinking a few hints on the culture of a number of the Lobe- 
lias would be acceptable to the readers of the Cabinet, induced 
me to draw' up the remarks hero transmitted i’or insertion therein. 

The Lobelia was so named by tliat eminent French botanist, 
I^’ather Plumier, (who discovered tlu* flrst species of it, in Anu‘- 
rica,) in honour of Dr. Louel, a learned botanist, who published 
the figures of a great number of plants at Antwerp) in 1581, and 
tw'o or throe otlier gardening lKK>ks before that time. The genus 
is now ranked in the class Pentandria, and order Monogynia, 
although formerly classed in Syngencsia. The natural ord(T is 
Lobcliacem, very closely allied to Campanulaceie, from which tlicn 
colour alone distinguishes them. 

Lobelia cardinalis and si])hililica are natives of Virginica; 
fulgens and splendons, natives of Mexico, arc the ])rincij)al hjJf- 
liardy species (for none of them are entirely so, exce])l urons and 
Bortinanina, or Water Gladiole, natives of this coiintiy) ; these 
ate the mo.st frequently cultivated. Lobelia sal iei folia, speeiosu, 
and Tupa, are handsome, but require the protection (»f a given- 
house. All the principal varieties can be obtained at IVIxlleu’s 
garden, near Bristol, where they flower well; the avtougu cost is 
about 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. each. Having seen many gardejis and 
nurseries, I cannot forbear naming that Miller s is tin neatest 
and best arranged that has ever come under my notice. 

All Lobelias arc poisonous, though some have been used medi- 
cinally, as Lobelia sipbilitica; hence its name. L. cardinalis is 
used as an Anthelmintic, or destroyer of worms. L. inflatus, a 
very active emetic— I believe the most active known. L. Tupu 
yields a dangerous poison; the smell frequently causes head-aclies. 
L. longiflora is a most venomous plant; when taken inwardly 

2 (. 
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nothing can stay its eflects, and death is the sure coi^sequence. 

I have inserted these remarks, more closely allied to Botany than 
other parts of gardening, as a vtaming to any inexperienced per- 
sons, (whom the splendid colour of the flower might deceive,) 
considering that the names of all, and more especially such dan- 
gerous plants, cannot he too fully pressed upon eveiy one s 
memory. 

L. cardinalis and sii^hililica can be propagated in the best man- 
net from seeds, which ripen well in this country. All the othei 
sorts I have named above, can be propagated from st'cds, offsets, 
fuid cuttings. 1 take off the suckers in October, and put one in a 
pot, protecting them in a frame during the winter, forcing them 
gently on a dung hotbed ; shifting tlie plants into larger sized pots 
at various times as they require it. The compost I use, is 
made up of yellow loam and a small quantity of leaf mould and 
sand mixed with it. The jieriod when they require this repotting 
is from February to May. At the commencement of the latter 
month I remove them into a greenhouse, and harden them gra- 
dually to bear tlie full exposure of the open air. By this time 
they will have just begun to push forth flower stalks; the plants 
must then be placed in water — if there is the convenience of an 
Aquarium, so much the better — ^if not, a saucer filled with water is 
a very good substitute. They will begin to flower in July, and, if 
shaded, will last a considerable time in bloom. Shading is 
a general rule for all high coloured flowers, such as Trevirania 
coccinca, Crassula coccinea, &c. By placing the Lobelias in 
water, they will not require to be removed under a frame for win- 
ter protection, though coming originally from so hot a climate as 
Mexico. 

Pi*opagation, by cuttings, is very frequently adopted. In June, 
take a young stalk, and divide it into lengths of five or six 
inches each; plant them under a hand glass, upon a border having 
an eastern exposure ; water occasionally. Cuttings thus put off, 
strike with remarkable facility, and will be well rooted in a month, 
when the young plants may be managed as above directed. 

As the plants always blnom the first or second year, it is the 
best plan to raise a good supply from seeds. It should be sown 
immediately after it is ripe, and be protected under a frame. In 
the spring the seeds will begin to vegetate and the plants appear ; 
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they should be transplanted into pots, and repotted as they recpiire 
it during the year. The spring following they should bo put into 
pots sufHcicntly large to give full scope to their roots, when tluy 
will he in flower about July. 

The suckers should be taken oflf every autumn ; for, if this is 
neglected, the plant will very likely be lost, as the stem will die 
down and rot ; thereby weakening, if not destroying, the growing 
plants. 

With the little trouble in culture above described, these plants 
will he one of the greatest ornaments in the flower garden. 1 
have them frequently four feet high. 

An Ardent Amateur. 

Stoke, near Brutol, J^ov. 1st, 1833. 

[Note. — The requests of our Correspondent at the close of the article sent, 
will meet with onr attention >*-Conoucto&.J 


ARTICLE VI . — On the Treatment of Nicotiana lonyi- 
flora^ long flowered Tobacco. By Amicus Fido. 

In August, 1832, seeds of the Nicotiana longifiora were given 
me by a friend ; tliey were the produce of the same season. With 
the seeds, I received a description of the plant and flower. 1 1 
>vas described to me as a very handsome flowering plant, meriting 
a situation in any flower garden. Immediately on getting the 
seeds, I sowed One half in a pot of light rich flncly-sifted soil, just 
covered the seeds, and placed the pots in a hotbed frame. When 
the plants were strong enough to transplant, I potted them ofl’ 
into 60-sized pots, using a rich soil ; I then placed them in the 
greenhouse, and kept them there till spring. The first week in 
May I turned out six plants into the open border, nud(T a soutii 
aspecled wall ; the soil of the border is annually enriched during 
winter or spring with leaf mould and well rotted cow dung. The 
plants soon took the advantage of the new situation, and by tlie 
end of July each was four feet high, and spread proik)rtionahly, 

' l>roducing hundreds of pufe white blossoms at the same time 
They are slightly fragrant J when the sun iS powerful the blossoms 
close up for almost three hourit, About the middle of the day; but, 
during the other part, are fully expanded; and towards evening the 
plant has a most beautiful appearance. 
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Thtf ^ejiiaduing part of die aeecls, saved from the packet 
received in Augast> I sowed the first week in March of the present 
yeittv ' When the plants were strong enough, I transplanted them 
as I did those of the hrst sowing, and in May turned them out in 
the border. The plants grew tdgoroiisly, but did not produce 
more than one half of the flowers that the autumn sown plants did^ 
but produced a great deal more foliage. The cause I am not able 
to explain, but such was the fact. Early in September I took off 
a number of lateml shoots, cutting them off close to the mother 
branch ; diese I have potted in sandy loam, inserting half a dozen 
in a pot $ I plunged them in a hplbed frame, in Wliich I had 
had melons. On examination yesterday, 1 find the cuttings have 
struck root; these 1 purpose keeping iu the pots, as now struck, 
until spring, and Uieu pot them off into small pots, and finally 
turn them into the open bolder as done by the original plants. 

Early in Sopiember, I collected sonie seeds, and sowed the 
same as last year, and now have some young plants from seeds as 
uell as from cuttings. Wliich does best next season I hope to 
comnumicate to you by the close of the summer. 

1 ha\c been thus particuldT, in consequence of the striking 
diirerence manifest in the jdiuits as stated, and from the eirciini- 
stanco of the plant well dcsening a place in the flower border. 

Oct* 23rdy Amicus Fido, 


ARTICLE VII . — On the Cultivation of Thunhergia 
alata. By Flora. 

To those persons who know the Thnnbcrgia alata, it is quite 
unnecessary to oflTer a word, either in describing Uie flower, or 
pointing out its boauties, by those individuals it will not be forgot. 
However, a remark or two may be of use to those who are not ac- 
quainted with the plant 

Thunhergia, is so named in honour of Sir Peter Thunberg, M.D. 
Professor of Botany in the University of TJpsal. It is a native of 
the East Indies ; introdmei^d into this country in 1823. With us 
it is treated as a stove plant, It ia a pretty climbing plant, in 
flower nearly the whole year. The flower is of a beautiful bu/F, 
having a very black centre ; the latter colour is die inside of the 
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tubular part of tbe Jfiower. The two t^olcmrs united, make the 
blossoms very strikih^ pretty. The plant is admired by every 
person secsiug it. It certainly deserves cultivating, wherever prac- 
ticable. 1 find, that during the summer months, k grows and 
blossoms fn^ely^ cither in a groenhousc, warm room, or planted 
out in the open border ; taking the advantage of a sheltered sunny 
situation, in such a place it has this summer flowered profusely- 

The plant has, by many persons, been found difficult to propa- 
gate, as well as to keep, from year to year. I have not foimd 
either to be so under the mode of treatment I practice. 

Ptopagaiion . — take off the latoal shoots when about four 
niches long, cutting them off quite close to the stem producing 
tliem ; they arc then inserted in sand and ioajuysoil, about equal 
parts of each ; I plunge them in a hotbed frame, where they strike 
root in two or three weeks ; I then separate them from the cutting 
pot, planting them in small j)Ots. It is quite essential to strike 
them in moiU heat, for not more than one in ten will stiike in a 
dry atmoS])here. 

Soil — I use a rich loamy soil, mixed with a portion of sandy 
peat and loaf mould. 

CtUiure. — Afler separation from the cutting pot, and potting 
them off, 1 keep them in the frame us long as their height per- 
mits, and in sonie cases I train them to horizontal cords till they 
are several feet long. The red spider is a most foniiidable enemy 
to tlic jdant, but in moist heat the insect is kept off, and the jilant 
will flourish amazingly. As the pot becomes filled with roots, I 
repot, using one each time about four inches mere diameter than 
the one before grown in it. 

AVhen I judge it proper to remove the plants from the hotbed 
frame, and to place them in the stove, greenhouse, or <*OT)servatory, 

1 have slender, green painted, vrire frames, about six fe(‘t high. 
They are formed by having four uprights, placed ten int‘hes apart, 
for laj-ge size ; and smaller in proportion, suited to the pots ; round 
these uprights, wire is spirally coilbd round to the top; the phmt 
is thus trained to the frames, which not only afford a desirable 
support, but it exhibits the beautiful blossoms entirely to view# 
forming a most enchanting sight. Some plants I have ttrained to 
a Iramo composed of four uprights made to splay outwards, so 
that at three feet high, the frame is three feet across ; the uprights 
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secreted together by cross wires. I have already observed that 
the red solder is an enemy to the plant ; its depredations are easily 
discovered by the foliage a|)peariag with white spots, and the 
whole becoming pale. When this is noticed, I syringe the plant 
with soap-suds, taking care it gets well to the underside of the 
leaves ; by twice applying this wash, the insects will be destroyed, 
the glutinous matter adhering to the foliage for a few days, the 
insects are hungered out. When a plant is in health, it is advisa- 
ble occasionally to syringe with water, or soap-suds, and thus 
prevent the appearance of the insects. 

When I plant in the border, in the open air, I turn out of the 
pots a strong plant, in a light rich soil. If a small plant be put 
out, I find its weakness prevents its ever making any show^ till tlic 
end of September, or even October; at which late period of sum- 
mer, the colours of the flowers are gcneially injured. I have 
turned out several plants during the last two seasons, on the 
thirteenth of May, which by July ha\e been most splendidly in 
blossom. 

September 27th, 1833. Flora. 


article Vllt . — On flowering Nicremhergia phoenicea^ 
{Petunia integrifolia^ Coreopsis tinctoria, {now CaU 
liopsis bicolory) Salvia cardinalisy Gilia capitatOy Sgc. 
in a DwarJ manner. By Mr. WiLLiAM Hedge, 
Lamport, Coniwall. 

All the above plants possess considerable beauty, and are of 
recent introduction into this country ; they certainly merit a place 
in cveiy flower-garden. The general objection to tlmm is the 
height to which they grow, when planted in good soil, such as is 
suited for producing fine blossoms. The plan I have adopted 
with all the above-named kinds, and others, as Ragwort, Clarkia 
pulchella, &c., when I wish to have a bed of a sort, is, to lay the 
branches down. Of the Nierembergia and Salvia, I raise plants 
from year to year by taking off euitdngs in September. In 
February I pot the cuttings off, and plant them out in the open 
border about the middle of May. In planting I lay the ball of 
eaith on its side, and thus to cover the bed entire. Of 
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the other kinds of plants I sow seeds the first week in September, 
and place them in a hot-bed frame till up, I then transplant the 
number required into small CO-sized pots, J harden the plajits 
gradually. In spring, about the end of March, I repot into larger 
I)ots, By the middle of May, I turn them put into the open 
borders, placing tliem on their sides. When the plants ere fixed, 
it is necessary to secure them 4nwn by pegs. In a short time, 
the tops will begin to rise, and in a fortnight they will generally 
have an erect growth. They will soon form a mass of flowers, 
with the ends not rising many inches from the ground j and as 
lateral shoots will continue to grow, a pontinued and increased 
profusion pf flowers will be the result, the oblique position of tlie 
I>lanls tending to cause an increased production of blossoms. 
When I wish to have the above-named plants to correspond in 
size with diflferent dwarf kinds, I lay them down accoixlinglj'', and 
peg down at tlie place I desire the bend to commence, I have 
adopted the same plan with Dahlias, and they answer admirably. 
The sorts with which I tried wore upright flowering kinds, and 
not drooping flowers. For beds of a sort, the above kinds, thus 
treated, make a most pleasing diversity. I have laid blue slates 
under some of the kinds, and I find it answer a good purpose, 
tlie absorbing rays of heat greatly tending to mature the plants, 
blossoms, &c. Wm. Hedge. 

SepL mh, 1833. 


PART II. 

EXTRACTS. 


Plants figured in the following Periodicals for November : — 

Curtiss Botanical Ma^zif%e, 3s, 6d. coloured, 3s. plain. Edited 
by Dr. King s Professor of Botany in the Univer-^ 

sity of Glasgow. 

1. Pimeloa sylvestris, wood Pimelca; cJas$, Diandria;, order, Monogynia; 
uat. ord. Thymelea?. A bandiome greenhouse shrub, with rather copiuus, 
green and rouoded bnuu;hes, quite tUMtoth. leaves opposite and decussate, 
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ofaglAii€Oti$greeii cdlotif. Tkla speuies af -with its large 

copious heads of drlicate fosevcblcom Rud^iprciuutieut staeaent with 

oMUjg^^Wout^Withets, has h«di^ sAisHtiit thu aiasgft#Rotaiii«^wdeD,froni 
seeds sefht the' late Mr. Fraisbr, aiid adds aRotber to the i^>ecies lYpt hitherto^ 
we>h^)le^e, hnltfrated in ^e gai<de»e o^'RiRiape. Culture: increased by oui< 
tldgii Struck ih Sandy' lotey^eatidy peat^ t^^oires an aii^ part of the foeen* 
hotiSe. ^oil, sAndy peat Pune]ea« see pa^ 60* 

2. //ypm'«t>A Aj^;!^/bhMnk,hysSOp.leaved St John's Wort SPolyadolphia^ 
Polyandna. HypeHcines. Of the esctauaiTe geuus Hypericum (uperikon of 
pioscorides) upwards of one hundred and twenty species are entunerated by 
Be CAin>oxxE. Some are employed medleinallyy but the greater number 
recommend themselves by the liveliness and a umber of their blossoms, 

*‘H\pwicum, all bloom, so thick a swam 
, Of flowers, like flies, clothing its slender rods, 

That seoree a leaf appears,” 

a quality in which our present bright yellow Doweriug species is by no means 
deficient. It is at present but little known in our gardens. It is |i native of 
the South of Frauce, and also of Tauria, from which latter country it has been 
introduced into the Edinburgh Botanic Garden, through the liberality of Br. 
Fi&cuEa. It dowers in the open border in June. Cultuiw: it is increased by 
parting its roots as well as by seeds. — Soil : sandy peat, or sandy loam* 

3. Syringa Josekata^ deep dowered German lilac. Biandiia, Monagyma. 
Oleineae. A new species of Lilac, even Uinugh less beautiful than the two in 
common cultivation, yet being equally hardy, cannot fail to be a most acoep- 
table ornament to our gardens a^ abrubberies. From the Botanische Qeitung 
forl83l, we learn, that at the meeting of Naturalists in Ilambiirg, in 1830, on 
the sitting of the 20th September, Baron Jacquin exhibited dried specimens 
of this plant from) Siebenburgen, and since its discovery was ^due to “Frau 
Baronin vou Josika, gebohreu Grafiu Caaki,’’ he named it in coiupltmeut t<» 
that distinguished lady, and gave it a specific character. In auothi^r part of 
the same work we dud that not only is the present species a native of Germany 
but that the common lilac, S. vulgaris, which has hitherto been coneiden'd 
almost exclusively of Persian origin, is stated by Dr. Heuffel, to adorn with 
its copious blossoms the inaccessible chalky precipices of the Coema Valley 
and Mount Domaglettin Hungary, as well os the wh^le group of rocks along 
the Danube. The S. Josekaea dowers in the open border in May and June. It 
was received at the Edinburgh Botanic Garden fromMr. Booniyof Hamburgh, 
in 1833. Flowers, panicle terminal, corolla, half an inch long, deep lilac, 
leaves shining above, white underneath. Syringa, from surigou, a pipe, on 
account of the uses which the Turks make of its tubular branches. 

4. Acetcia gravtokm^ strong aconted. Po1ygamia» Mona'cia. Legumiuosa'. 
To Mr. Allan Cunningham we are indebted for a knowledge of the present 
species; who fouud it on the margins of rivulets, in the neighboiuhood of 
liobart Town, Van Dieman’s l^aiid, where it was observed in dower and fruit 
in the month of February. From the seeds which were collected at that 
pei*iod, plants were raised in the King^s Garden at Kew. It forms a twiggy 
shrub iu the greenhouse, with angular brown and slightly viscid branches. 
Leaves alternate, two to four inches long, narrow lanceolate, rigid. Flowers 
collected into dense heads, the si2e of a large pea, standing in pairs, yellow. 
CiUture: soil, sandy loam and peat Increased by cuttings. It requires an 
airy part of the greenhotise. Acacia from Akozo, to sharpen j many species 
befog thorny. 

5, FritiUaria minor. Lesser Altaic Fritillary, Hexandria Monogynia. Li 
liacem. Of the genus PHtitlaria, so called from JrHiUus, a dice-box, on 
account of the shape of the dower, though the chequered blossom rather 
iccalls the idea of a dicc-hdard* Nioeteen species am enumerated 
Sprenoel, all remarkatile for their large and graeufully drooping dowers, 
which pender them universal favourites with cultivators. Of these, the greatm- 
number, perhaps the only legitiflnate species, ara natives of middle or Southern 
Europe, or INorthem Asia. The present new species was discovered by Pro- 
fessor LEPEBOtB, in pastures of the Altai Mountains, and dowered at Car- 
lowrie, near Edinburgh, early in May of the present year* Flowers nodding, 
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from one to three, d^k blood red, yellow o>nd dietloctly variegated within* 
Fiitil!atia,*^see the beg^imiiig of the above remarks* 

6. Pimelea Longi-dowered, Biandna Mpt^Ogynia* Thymcleie. 

The vegetable inhabitants of New South Wades being in general readily cul- 
tivated in peat earth, and easily increased by cuttings, ,ha»e been in great 
reqiKtft for the greeohoiue and oonservatoiy, and among t^^mrathadiiferent 
species of Pimelea, of which thirty-four species are cunmerated by Mr. Brown, 
though thirteen only have hitherfo been known amongst British cultivators. 
The present species was introdaoed to our gardens by Mr. FaazisR, from the 
soutfaern shores of New Holland, and is rendered beautiful by the compara- 
tively large and globose beads of pure white blossoms terminating the slender 
and wavy branches. It bloomed in the Glasgow Botanic Garden in June. 
The plant grows four feet high, or upwards. Culture : increased by cuttings; 
soil, sandy peat. 

7. Picus acuminata. Sharp pointed Fig. Polygamia Biaccio. Urticeae. 
The genus of the Figs is one oi the most extensive among plants, chiefly 
inhabiting the tropics, many of the species constituting trees of gigantic 
height, no less remarkable in their fructilication than in the sheathing stipules 
and milky iuioe, and bearing a great affinity to the Bread-Fruit (Arto caipus). 
Ficus elasttca, and other species probably, yields Caoutchouc: a few afford 
esculent fruit^ chiefly the common cultivated Fig, Ficus carica, and the 
Sycamore of tbe Scriptures, Ficus sycamorus, whilst the F. religiosa, Banyan 
Tree, or Sacred Fig of the Hindoos, is one of the many astonishing features 
of Indian vegetation : 

- ** its wendreos branch 
Bent down to earth, new stems can launch, 

M'hich upward spring to bend again. 

And form a forest o’er the plain." 

No where, perhaps, do the species of Ficus so much abound as in the tropical 
parts of Asia, and Dr. Waixicut alone enumerates in his Catalogue no less 
than one hundred and five species. The present species has been long ctiUi 
rated in the Glasgow Botanic Garden, under the appropriate name of F. 
oerosiformis. It is a handsome plant, remarkable for its solitary, peduncu- 
lated, pendant, and tempting-looking fruit. Ficus: this Th£I$ traces to the 
Celtic Figuezen, a Bg. 


JE!dwar<is*s Botanical Rcgkter. Edited by John Lindjley, Esq., 
Professor of Botany in tbc London University. Coloured 
4s. ; plain, 3s, 

1, Epidendrum oncidioides, Oncidium flowered. Gynandria, Monandria, 
Orchidem. For this noble plant we are indebted to Hicharu Harrison, Esq. 
of Liverpool. It has so much the appearance of Oncidium luridum, that we 
at first sight took it for a new species of that genus; it is, howeu’r, a genuine 
Epidendrum, nearly allied to E. odoratissimum with which it agrees in its 
delicious and powerful fragrance, similar to the perfume of violets and roses. 
No doubt tbe plant is a native of some part of South America. It has been 
many years in this country, and is in many collections, but it never flowered 
in this country before that of Mr. Harrison’s. We think it is one of the most 
interesting species yet figured ; for it is not only handsome, singqlar, and fra- 
grant, but its flowers are very durable, remaining in perfection for at least a 
fortnight. Flowers, sepals and petals, dark yellow, with brownish purple ends. 
Labellum dark yellow. Culture, as other orchideous plants. Epidendrum, 
see page 12. ^ , 

3. dnthoceraia viscomtC\9tmmy* Didynamia Angiospertnia. Scrophulanncm. 
This plant is a native of the southern coast of New Holland^, where it was fli*st 
found by Dr. Brown. It is a handsome shrub, with dartt green neat leaves ; 
and if kept in health is a desirable greenhouse plant. Being of a soft nature, 

2 H 
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never fonmuff anv hard wood, or well ripened $hoots, It is pectdia*^ liable to 
injury from otcr waterlnff, or froito the earth Iti which It is l>1anted^beooming 
saturated; if this happens, it imnsediately sickens,’ its lettes losiikg their dark 
green colour. Flowers, white. Anthocerssi, from Kerkis,aray, and authos, a 
dower^ fiihn the radiated form of dower, being star like in appearanoe, 

3* bicolor. Two coloured dowered Gyuaudria Monandria. Orehidett. 

This preity little plant flowered in April, 1833, in the Stove of Mrs, AkKOXH 
HAUaisor^. It is a native of the Organ Mountains of Brazil. Its faaihit 
seems to be to grow among broken potsherde, decayed vegetable matter, aud 
moss; treated in this way, a small portion will strike root Flowers. Racemes 
three flowered sepals white, Lahellutn white, and blood coloured. Column 
green. Leptotes from Leptos, slender; in alltision to the leaves. 

4* Petunia violacea. Purple Petunia. Peutandria Monogynla. Solanese. 
Synonyms. Salpiglossis integrifolia. Nierembergia Phsenicea. See page 144. 

We adopt the first name in preference, for the following reasona Salpi- 
glossis is a genus now common in this country, with didynamous stamens and 
an imbricated corolla, two highly important characters, which an? wanting in 
this plant Nierembergia is, like it, pentandrous; bot the peculiar form of 
the corolla, the absence of teeth upon the disk and the singular lunate stigma 
of that genus render it impossible to place this in Nierembergia without vio- 
lating every principle of generic distinction : if there is any one genus in 
Solanese more natural and more positively defined by obvious and important 
characters than another, it is Nierembergia properly so called, with which this 
ought on no account to be confounded. But from Petunia, of which the now 
common Petunia, nyctagiuiflora may he taken as the type, the plant before 
us diflers in notliiiig whatever except the inflated tube of its corolla, and the 
size of its embryo : Petunia is remarkable for the thickened basi’s of its fila- 
ments, which all arise upon the same plane from the middle of the tube, for 
its capitate stigma, the oblique limb of its corolla, the leafy segments of its 
calyx., and for its disk, which bears a distinct tooth on each side where it 
touches the suture of the ovarium. Now there is not one of these highly cha- 
racteristic marks in which this plant differs from Petunia, to which we, without 
apy scruple refer it. Dr. Ltndlet. 

o. Calceolaria sessilh. Sessile leaved. Deandria Monogynia. Sorophula- 
rineae. The Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert raised this species from seeds col- 
lected by Mr. Coming. It is always a neat looking herbaceons species, with 
a tendency to become shrubby, aud is very beautiful when growing vigorously 
iu the open border. Its habit* are no doubt those of C. integrifolia, to which 
it is nearly related ; it is readily known by the hoary colour of the under side 
of the leaves, and by the upper leaves being generally sessile, with almost tri- 
angular bases. Calceolaria, see page 107. 

(i. Hibiscus splendeus. Splendid Hibiscus. Monadelphia Polyandria. Mal- 
vaceae. A native of New Holland, whence seeds were sent by the late Mr. 
Frazer in 1828. In this countiy it is a stove plant, requiring plenty of light 
and atmospheric moisture during iis season of growth. It flowers in August, 
and is readily propagated by cuttings. Dr, Graham first described the species 
from a plant that flowered iu the Edinburgh Botanic Garden ; and speaking 
of its great beauty, quotes the following passage from one of Mr. Frazer^s 
letters : — T his 1 consider the King of all the known Australian plants. 1 
have seen it twenty-two feet and a half high ; the flowers this year measured 
nine inches across ; they #ere of the most delicate pink and crimson colour, 
and literally covered the whole plant” Hibiscus from Ibis, a Stork; said to 
chew this plant, and inject as a clyster. 

7, Bxalis divergent. Diverging Wood Sorrel, Decandria, Pentagynla. 
Oxalideie. A native of Mexico, whence bulbs were sent, a few years since, to 
the Horticultural Society, by Mr. Graham. It is easily cultivated under a 
frame which excludes all wet and reiy severe cold ; and like all the American 
species of the same habit, prefers the open soil to the confinement of a pot 
It flowers from June to September. Leaves wedge shaped. Scape many 
flowcffd, of A pure white. 
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Sweefs BtUi$h Flower Garden, coloured, 3s.; plain, 2s. 3d. 
Edited by D. Don, Esq., Librarian to the Linnscan Society. 

1. HahratUhus mifuetuB* Uexandria, Monogynia. ThUvery 

distind; species, well characterised by its perfectly smooth and tyven ^pe, and 
many HowerCd spatbe, is a native of Chili, and was introduced last year from 
bulbs, collected in that country by Mr. Cuming. Flowers, umbel of, from two 
to five flowers, of a red colour, green at the centre. It requires a mixture of 
vegetable earth and sand, and will doubtless, like most bulbous plants ftom 
the same ODUwtry, succeed well in the op^'n air in a warm sheltered border. 
Habranthiis from Habras, delicate^ and anthos a flower. 

% Ckoftanthera serrata* Tooth leaved. Syngenesia, Polygamia, Superflua, 
Compositsa The plant is perennial, with a somewhat woody candex, and has 
been but very lately introduced from Chili, where it is found growing abun> 
daiitly in sandy places, particularly in the Provinces of Conception, Here, and 
Santiago. The plant has been raised from seeds at Mr. 'W''right*s Nurseiy, 
received from Mr, Cuming. The plant is impatient of wet, and should be 
protected in a pit, or frame, in Winter, and may be increased by slips or seeds. 
Flowwrs. The florets of the disk are of an omnge yellow, tube green. Florets 
of the ray of a brilliant yellow, purplish at the underside. The stems rise 
from the ground about three inches. Blooms in July and August. Chmtan- 
thera from Cbaite, a bristle; and antbera, an anther. 

U. Potato thesioides. Flax leaved milkwort. Diadelphia octaudria. 
PolygalesB. Synonyms, P. grid ioide8,P. caerulea. The plant is sutiruticose, 
(under shrub,) growing about nine inches high, with many upright, simple, 
dark purple branches. This pretty little Polygala is a native of Valparaiso, 
in Chile, whence it was iutroduced last year, seeds being sent by Mr. Cuming. 
The flowers are of a deep blue, marked with deeper spots. The plant appears 
to delight in a sandy soil, and may be increased both by cuttings and seeds. 
Polygala, from Poly, much, and gala, milk. 

4. Fuchsia macrostema ; var» glohosa. Balloon flowered Fuchsia. Octan- 
dria Monogynia. Onograriac. 7'he proneness to variation evident in this, as 
well as in the species of many other genera of South American plants, has 
convinced me that F. gracilis, and conica, are not entitled to be regarded in 
any other light than as mere varieties of F. macrostema. D. Don. 


The Botanical Cabinet, 5s., ten plates, coloured ; 2s. 6d. partly 
coloured. Edited by Messrs. Loddiges's. 

NO. FOR OCTOBER. — (omitted in our last.) 

] . Erica sordida, Octandria Monogynia Ericeac. This species is a native 
of the Cape of Good Hope. It was introduced in 1810, and is of free growth, 
flowering in June and July. Flowers pale red, tube one inch and a half long. 
Culture. — It requires the usual airy Greenhouse treatment, and is increased 
with facility by cuttinjp*. Soil, sandy peat, Erica, sec page 138. 

2. Camettia Japonica, var. imbricata. Monadelpba Polyandria, Camel- 
li«, A native of China, introduced to the Garden of the London Horticul- 
tural Society in 1824, by their collector, Mr, Pakkes. It is a free growing 
kind, with rather loose growing branches i it flowers early, imd is am^gst the 
finest of the varieties, being very large and double; also in some instances 
bcauttfully marked, although this is not always the case. They are of a rosy 
crimson, striped or marked with white. Culture. As usual. Camellia, from 
George Joseph Kamel, or Camlllus, a Jesuit 

S, Mlya heteropfiglla* Pentaiidria Munogyuia. Pittosporeas. This plant 
is from the South west coast of New Holland, and has been lately introduced. 
It is a very handsome climbing greenhouse plant, almost hardy enough to 
bear tbe open air. Flowers beautiful sky blue, and as they decay turn pale 
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purple. The sixe of the Aoveie is oot modn larger than the Li|y of the Vallej. 
it Aovcrs Ivte June to Se})tember« Cuhtire : ^‘nerelutnd by onttings or seeds; 
suit, loaid ^uid peat. Solly*, In oonapUniefit to A. H. Sou^t, £«). 

4* Wnmiua rcaeus^ roae»cohHil*d Monkey -^Bower. Didynamia Angicntpei^o 
iriiliu ^Soro}^hularmfl6. This vH-y benotiful ftpedes is a native of Northern 
sent in 1 SSI by Mr. DovoLASt to the London Hortienltnral So* 
ciety: it is perennial, and Sowesa from July to September. Sometimes it 
perfects its aeeds^ by which, as also by cnttinga, this elegant plant will inCt*ease, 
and probably soon beopme universally grpwn. Flowers; a fine rose, the hot- 
toms of the petals marked with dark r^, the interior of the tubnious part of 
the fiower fellow spotted with Ted» Cultnre $ it is wcH to set the pot in a 
pan of water, which will make the plant grow and fiower touch better ; soil, 
light loam. Mimulus, see page 106. 

5. jOfcaa slender leaved. Gynandria Monandria. Orehidem. This 

platftis believed to be a nati\c of Mexico. Messrs. LoonioEfc’s received it iu 
1630. It is exceedingly slender in all its proportions; the leaves are of a 
purplish red colour, and the scape is about a foot in height, producing two 
or three flowers. Blooms in June. Flowers, greenish yellow. Culture; 
Messrs. Loodige&’s grow it in the stove, and potted in sandy pt at and vege- 
table earth. it will occasionally admit of increase by separating the bolba 
BJ'Ttia, from Louis Blet, a Spanish apothecary and botanist. 

6. Salpi^loms integrifidia^ see page 144. 

7. Sisyrenchium iridi folium ^ iris-leaved. Triandria Monogyuia. Iridoai^. 
This is a native of Chili. Messrs. 1 .odi)10Es’ 8 raised it from seeds received 
from Mr. Cuming. It produces its flowers in Ma^ ; they last but a few hours, 
but a snceeasion of them come out for a considerable time. It has beien 
observed that flowers of short duration are usually splendid in colour; but 
however we may trace some general rules for this as for other things, still 
none are uniiersal, exceptions being constantly found, showing how little we 
are able to undei^tand about the laws of the beautiful works of God, each of 
which has some perfection, some excellence in foim or colour, or some admi- 
rable quality to recommeud it to our uotire, and to excite onr giatitude to 
the glorious Author of our being, the Fountain of all real unfading happiness 
and joy. — This sjjecies flowers in May. I’he flowers are white, suffused with 
yellow and red centre, about an iiicb arros.s. Cultui'e : increased by seeds, or 
dividing the roots, the plant should be preserved in a greeubouse, Sisyrin- 
chtnin, from Sys, pig or hog; and rhygehos, a snout. 

Lupmus lepUiig, Diadelphia Decandria. Leguminosi'm. A very pretty 
little perennial species, a native of Kortb West America, introduced by Mr. 
Douglas to the garden of the London IJurticultuml Society. It flowers 
during the summer mouths, and does not often exceed six or nine inches hi 
height. Flowers: pale blue, slightly tioged with yellow at the bottom of the 
petals. Plant very hairy. Culture : increased by seeds ; it is quite hardy. 
Xoipinus, see page 92. 

NO. FOR NOVEMBER. 

1. Fuchsia glohosa. See page CD. 

2. Erka hispida^ rough. Octaudria Monogynia. Ericesn* A native of 
the Cape of Good Hope. Messrs. Loddiges’s raised a single plant of it from 
seeds received from thence iu 1792, and it flowered within two years after- 
wards. It is a slcuder quick-growing kind, making many loose branches, 
which produce numerous flowers near their tops iu June and July. Flowers : 
rosy red, small. Culture : it requires an airy greenhouse, increases freely by 
cuttings; soil, sandy peat. Erica, see page 138. 

3. €(Mista£hy» retuta, bent-leaved. Decandria Monogynia. Legumiuosm. 
This plant is a native of New Hollaud. It has been lately introduced, and 
flowMwd with Messrs. Loi>i>iORa'8 in snccesuou from June to August, It 
appeals to grow to throe or four feet in height, with a few strong branches, 
each produoiog a head of flowem. Flowers, deep yellow. 'I'he plant requires 
the ffVeuhouse or conservatory, aud ia readily propagated by cuttings. Soil, 
loam and peat Callietacbys, from Kalos, beautiful, and stachys, spike— 
beautiful spike, referring to flowers# 
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4. Oncidium jmtchelhm^ baii4Bome* Oyoaudiia^ Monandria. Orchideco. 
Tins dfdicatitt pUwit »asialWe of Demefara, growing oo trtees* Messrs; Loi>- 
x>ioE8’s have bad it laiverai years, but itnras not striing enough to bloom tiU 
March, 1688^ In cultivatiott the floveivsteai has boto tied up to a sticic, hot 
we have no doubt its true mode of growth in the natural 3 kmSiti»n k bangiiig 
down, wbieh is far more elegant. It continued in dotaer nearly dwo montbs, 
and has a delicate firagranee. It has constantly besen kept in the stove, in a 
pot with vegetable earth and pieces of broken pot It has not yet been In- 
creased. Oncidium, from Ogkidion, a tubercle ; two prominsnce s on tb^ hp 
of the dower. 

5. noble-dowereiL Gyuandria, Mofiaodiia. Orobidem. 
This singularly splendid dowering plant is a native of South America, intro- 
duced in 1826. Dr. Lindley, who suggested to us the name of CeratoeliiluB 
to another species, bavlng since discovered that the name bad been already 
applied by Blvmb to a diderent plant, has now placed it to the genus Stan* 
hopea, os originally constituted by Dr. Booker, in Curlis^s Magazine. The 

? Iant appears to grow naturally upon trees, with the dowers hanging down. 

lowers t four inches long, various colours in each, os yellow, green, white, 
and red ; the dower is beautifully spotted with red. Seldom have we witnessed 
a more extraordinary subject in the size and form of its dowers, as well as the 
curious markings of their diderent parts; but really both the number and the 
magnidcence of the plants of this class become more and more astounding: 
they actually comprise a botanical world in themselves. Dr* Lindley, in 
the first three parts of his elaborate Genera aud Species, has described upwards 
of athoHsancl, and this is to be considered only as the beginning of the work, 
for new genera and species are constantly pouring in from all quarteis. The 
present species requires the stove, and should be potted in vegetable earth, 
it dowers in September and October. 

6. Thysanotm jmceu$t rush-leaved. Hexondria, Monogynia, Aspbodeleas. 
A native of New Holland* growing near Port Jackson; it was introduced into 
this country in 1820, but has been lost for several years, till Messrs* Loddiges’s 
received roots and seeds of it again in 1832: some of the former dowered in 
June and July following. The flowers open only once, remaining for a few 
hours, but more arc produced for a considerable time in succession. The 
delicacy and splendour of the flowers is surprising: their colour also peculi- 
arly pleasing and attractive, — all produced from a little tuft of herbage, which 
when not in bloom it is didicult to distinguish from common grass. Over- 
flowing with elegance aud brilliancy, and exquisite skill, are all the works of 
the gracious Creator, iu variety constantly new, in beauty always charming, — 
awakening the mind to cheerful praise of our most Benedeeut Father, who 
thus ill a thousand aud a thousand delightful ways is soothing the niggedness 
of life’s toilsome path, and still endearing lliuiMelf more and more to the 
adoring hearts of bis ohildren. — Flowers, about one inch and a half across, 
of a fine purple ; a dai'k broad stripe of velvctty hue, up the centre of each 
petal ; the petals are very much fringed at the edges, which giv4‘s the dowers 
a most interesting aud beautiful appearance. Culture: the plant must be 
kept in an airy greenhouse, potted in sandy peat earth; it diH*K not appear 
likely to increase, unless seeds will ripen, which has not hitherto been the case. 
Thysanotus, from Thysanotus, fringed, three inner sepals. 

7. Ooodgera repens, creeping, Gynandria, Monandria. Orchidea-. This 
is a native of the northern parts of Europe and America. It iv found, accord- 
ing to Sir James Smith, in Scotland, growing in mossy Alpine woods, but 
is rare. Flowers small, white, coming in June and July. Culture : it may be 
cultivated in a pot in peat earth, placed under a shady wall, and will some- 
times increase by separating the creeping roots. Goodyera, from John Good- 
TEB, an obscure British botanist. 

8. Spirea grandiJJara. Icosandria, Pentagynia. Roaeaceas. This very 
beautiful hardy shrub is a native of Kamtechatka. Messrs. Loddigss’s raised 
it from seeds sent to us by Mr. Busch, in 1826. It bears a resemblance to 
Spirea salieifolia, but is a much finer plant, and the Bowers are donble the 
size. Flowertt, fine rose-oolourud, and form a handsome spike. , Culture t it 
flourishes in the open ground, in light loamy soil, and flowers in July. In- 
ci eased by layers or cuttings. Spireu, from Speiro, a cord ; flexile branches. 
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9. TropaoUtm pentaphyllum* Five leaved. Indian Cress (Nasturtium). 
Octaod^a JkloHOfiynia. Tropeoleta. ^his pkuit has been lately introduced 
frma. Bnenos Ayma It hat a tuheroua root, wbenoe arises a olimhisg 
stem to the height of two feet or more, f^rodufoiag abundance of ilowars during 

sttmxuer mcmtha^ U requires the greenhouse protection, and may be m> 
.ontased by outtings, and sho^d be potted in rich loamy soil. Flowers, a dne 
light red; the end of the petals green. The dowers are very singular and 
h^dsome. Tropseolum, from Tropaeum, a trophy; leaf and dower. 

10. Torenka s^fokra, Didynamia, Angiosperoita. Scrophulariose. A native 
of New Holland; introduced in H^l. It grows rapidly, and forms a good 
si^d bush, with many suooulent branches, each producing plenty of dowers, 
which couttnue suoeesavely from June till Autumn. Flowers campanulate, 
one inch across, pale blue* Culture : it requires a warm greenhouse, increases 
readily by cuttings, and sometimes bears eeeds; the soil ^oukt be a rich loam. 
Tomoica, in eompUment to the K«v. Os^f I'orbn, a Swedish botanist 


Botanic Garden. Monthly, 6d. large; Is. small, coloured. 
Edited by Mr. B. Maund. 

1. Dianfhus stfperbus. Superb Fink. Decandria Trigynia* „ 

Old aiithurs extol this species for its fragrance, Parkinson calls it the 
feathered pink of Austria, and says it is of a most fragrant scent. The 
Dianthus superbus is of short duration, which accounts for its scarcity In small 
ooWeetions. It requires to be propagated annually, b) layers or by cuttings. 
It merits a place iu every flower garden. Its pretty pale lilac coloured fea- 
thery flowers, beina: produced abundantly, gives the plant a most phrasing ap- 
pearance, ill addition to their perfume. There is a white \ ariety of this species ; 
but it is rare. The plant grows from tvo to three feet high, and dowers from 
June to September. Dianthus, fr<^m dias, Jove; and antbos, a flower. 

2. JAfivm martagoH, white martagon. liexandria Moiiogyn’a. Tulipacem. 
The white variety of martagon is of somewhat more delicate habit than the 
common, and of a smaller growth. It succeeds best in sandy loam. Lilium: 
the Creeks are supposed to have derived their Leirion, a lily, from Leios, 
handsome. 

3. Tropdflim mrtjus, greater Nasturtium, var. sanguincum, bloody. Octan- 
dria, Monogynia. Tropmoleae. See page 154. 

4. Eryngiim olpintm^ Alpine Eryngo. Pentandria, Digynia. Umbelliferm. 
The Erynginm alpintim, with its fine feathery involucre beautifully tinted 
with blue, long continuance in perfection, and general singularity of effect, 
is worthy of a place in every garden. Culture: it may be propagated by 
division of roots, or by short cuttings of them, and also by seeds. Eryiigium, 
from Eryggano, to belch; expels wind. 


On the Cultivation of Epiphytes of the Orchis Tribe* By Dr. 
Lindley, F.R.S. &c.. Assistant Secretary. 

This olass of plants is camparatively new to Europe, having beeU generally 
speedily lost after their introduction. The Vanilla seems to have been almost 
the only species that was known in England in the time of Miller, and little 
more, than twenty were to be found in the Kew Oarden during the last ten 
years of foe Ian century. Not more than twelve or fourteen species had been 
added to the same gar^n, in the first thirteen yearn of the i^esent century; 
and only nineteen speciosaro mentioned 4s in the Berlin Botanic Garden, one 
of foe richest in Europe, in 1329. 

U was snppotied that this waiH of wccess iTas owing to some peculiar difiS- 
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oulty id .their audit was therefore sesaked that an attempt ehonid 

be made tp overoQiae this dtffijmlty, in the Cbiewiek Garden. Siiunar at* 
tempti, before or abodt the same «tme>were mode m tfaastovde of Messrs. Loo- 
Pioas’s of Haskney, Mesefb. Riohabd and Arnoi4> HAaatsow of Liverpool, 
Mr* of Barnet, and othors; so that the total number of ipemes of 

this family of plant* found ili Britain at the time Dr. LnfXiLsY^d paper was 
read, was not less than 200; ^it in Dr. Lindasv^s recent publication, up- 
wards of 1000 species are described; while the catalogue of the Paris Qardeti, 
made up to 1890, enumerates only uineteen. 

The result of various experiniients to ascertain the best soil and climate for 
thfMie plants may be said to amount to this That a well drained soil, shade, 
a very high temperatuiie, end an atmoepbere nearly satnrated witb humidity, 
are the conditioDS that are requisite to ensure their successfbl cultivation, and 
that soil itself is of little importance to them. We have used common garden 
earth, lime rubbish, gravel, decayed vegetable matter, and moss, and all with 
equal success, provided the drainage was effectual; and we have fomhi all 
these equally useless when the drainage was not attended to ; a circumstance 
which is, no doubt, due to the succulent nature of the plants, and to the very 
itnperfeot means that most of them possess of parting with superfluous moisture : 
in consequence of the compact nature of their cuticular tissue, and of the 
minute size, or small number, of stomata or evaporating pores. We have 
found that no soil or temperature would nourish them in drought, and that 
any soil was good when the temperature and atmospheric humidity were care- 
fully regulated. To speak very accurately on these points, I should say, that 
the mean temperature of the day ought to be 97*^ or thereabouts, and that its 
bnmidity should be at the point of saturation, or nearly so. Wo have found 
that the same plants which refused to grow when placed upon the stage of a 
hothouse, the air of which possessed the necessary conditions of heat and 
vAjponr, flourished with all their native luxuriance, if the pots, in which they 
were planted, were suspended freely by wires from the roof ; a diftbrence which, 
no doubt, depended essentially upon drainage ; and we have seen that moss 
alone would, under these circumstances, maintain in perfect health plants 
which the most carefully managed soil appeared to kill, if the humidity of the 
air and the drainage were unattended to. 

** Having originally taken great interest in this inquiry, I have for some 
years been collecting information rel.iling to it, and I find that if we had had, 
iu the beginning, the same knowledge of the native habits of orchideous 
epiphytes that we now possess, those conclusions, that are now the result of 
many years careful and expensive enquiry, would have been obvious inferences 
prior to any experiments whatever having been instituted. The facts that { 
have collected are the following: — 

“ Orchideous epiphytes grow naturally upon trees, in the receswstjf tropical 
forests: they establish themselves in the forks of branches, and vegetate 
amidst masses of decayed vegetable and auimaj matter. In consequence of 
their position, there cannot possibly be any accumulation of moisture about 
the roots. They will also grow equally well upon rocks, and storu‘s in similar 
situations. Mr. W. Harrison, of Rio Janeiro, is mentioned by one of the 
Society’s collectors, who visited him, to cultivate, with the most perfect success, 
above seventy species upon a wall iu his garden at Boto Fozo. 

<<We see some of them germinate and grow most luxuriantly in damp 
places, in the stove, upon the sides of the gordcu pots, and among gravel , and 
Dr. Wallicii found them in all cases growing equally well upon trees and 
stones, provided the latter had a certain quantity of mould and moss adhering 
to them. 

**ln the Botanic Garden at Calcutta they are cultivated with success in 
raised beds of solid brickwork, so contriv^ as to secure the most perfect 
drainage ; the soil being rich vegetable matter, mixed with at least two thirds 
small pebbles, and covered with a dense layer of moss. 

Shade seems essential to them: their natural sitnation being iu deep forests, 
or among the branches of growing trees. In Brazil they eaohisively occupy 
damp woods and rich valleys, among vegetadoo of the most iuaisrioot descrip- 
tion, by which they are embowered. In Nipal I leom from Dr. Wallich 
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. tliat O«<!fttlileou« epiphytes giw iu company with ferns; and the thicker the 
foeest, Ahe more stately the trees, the i^lcber and blacker the natural soil, the 
mare profuse tlie Orchideso and ferns uppn them. There the^jr 6oarish by the 
aides of dripping springs, in deep shady recesses, in inconceivable quantity, 
and with an astonishing degree of luxuriance. 

** In the Botanic Garden at Calcutta it is Ipupd that they thrive best under 
tile shade of trees with dense but airy foliage, such as mimosas, especially the 
Jcdcia stipulkta, the huge stem of which is the more remarkable when oom> 
pared with the myriads of minute leaflets by which it is formed. 

‘^High temperature and excessive humidity are together the other conditions 
essential to the well-being of these plants. The hottest countries, if dry, and 
the dampest, if cool, are destitute of them; while there is no instance of a 
country, both hot and damp, in which they do not swarm. 7'his can readily 
be shown.’’ 

7'hey are most abundant, in India, in the Malayan Archipelago, the mean 
temperature of which is between 77^ and 78^; and the air is damp to satura- 
tion. In Nipal they are only found upon the sides of the lower mountains, 
where they vegetate among clouds and constant showers. On the continent of 
India they are almost unknown ; because there, though the mean temperature 
is 80®, the air is dry. In the C’alcutta Garden, they grow vigorously in the 
rainy season, and perish in the hot season. In the hot humid climate of the 
isle of France and Madagascar, they exist in vast quantities. In Africa they 
are rare, except at Sierra Leone, where the air is moist as well as hot ; at the 
Cape they are wholly unknown. 

** In America, their favourite station, according to IItjmboldt, is in the 
gorges of the Andes of Mexico, new Gfunada, Quito, and Peru, where tlie air 
is mild and humid, and the mean temperature 63® to 67® Fahr. (17® to 19® 
cent.) In these localities they are so abundant, that, according to the authors 
of the FI<ira Peruviana^ above 1000 species might be found in Tarma, Huanuco, 
and Xanxa alone. They are not seen farther north than Florida, where a 
single species, Epidendrum conopseum, is found on the Magnbltd; but it is 
well known that the vicinity of the Gulf of Mexico, and the effects of the Gulf 
Stream, give the vegetation of Florida a tropical rather than extra- tropical 
appearance. In that country this solitary rejiresontation of tropical Orchidea* 
exists in the same region as myriads of Tillandsia »5nri)ides, which usually 
vegetates beneath the influence of the dampest tropical atmosphere.” 

In the West Indian Islands, particularly Jamaica and I'rinidad, and on the 
lower ranges of hills more especially, they are abundant. At Rio Janeiro, 
where the woods are so damp that it Is difficult to dry plants, orchideons 
epiphytes are found in inconceivable multitudes; but at Buenos Ayres, where 
the air is dry, they are unknown. In the high dry land of Mendoza, the 
aridity is still greater; and there the whole order of orchideous epiphytes 
almost entirely disappears. On the west coast of South America, they are 
im known as high as Lower Peru ; the whole of that region being extremely 
arid, with the exception of a few valleys. There are two species of Orchidea? 
found in the Mexican Andes, which are exceptions to the general conditions 
for the growth of the order; two species in Japan, which will grow in a low 
temperature; and some in New Holland, which thrive in a mean heat of 
66® O'. — Bort Soc, 3'rans* 


On Raising Jstative Hyacinths. By Mr. Ryan, Gardener to 
Samuel White, Esq. M.P. 

1 have been very successful In raibing Hyacinths from offsets. I And the 
plants which have flowered in glasses or pots produce better offsets than those 
raised in beds; these, together with the mother and now reduced bulb, 1 plant 
at the usual ieiMon; the old bulb affords considerable nourishment to the 
young plants^ which rise fvith great strength the following spring. When the 
leaves assume a yellow hue, the plants are to be taken up and replanted the 
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4Q>7y(n prepared bed^ the stronger by tbeulsejves. The strongest plants 
will shtfw hic>$soi‘ns the )foI!bW|ng sovne df from twelva to 

twenty 1?etlfi or plp^ ; thesi* should be redbtod to tbtte or /bur, which should 
be left on the extrctoity lo draw tip the i.ap i t^erethe 'flfhole Sn'^ered to remain, 
the plant would bd rhtK^ cubaustcd itt tlowefibg; and if wliolly token oft, it 
receive^ a great phcck. 

^he bulbs are again to be taken tip in Ocftobfei*, and replanted ad batbre, not 
permittjlvg tbei4 lo femain any tima out of the ground. Molstufo aeCfns 
essential to the perfection of the Uj^acinth; and I find that those which re- 
mam in the ground, and of course subject to its influence, are not at any time 
aftl'cled with the ring disease, by which many of those which are placed in the 
store are lost every season, ^’his subject is well deserving of attention of Hor- 
ticultural Societies, who shodld awhrd prizd«? to the persons In their Te<ip<K:tive 
districts producing the best blow, taking vaiiety and number Of roots into ac- 
count ; for in my opinion, good iiyaciuths may be raised in this country, 
os in Holland, or any where else; as a proof of this I may just mention that, 
being at orle time, a few years since, in want of a Hyacinth to make up the 
requisite number to qualify me to compete for the Horticultural Society's prize, 
I took one of my native plants, and this turned out to be the identical one for 
which the premiuip was awarded, although in competition with hundreds of 
bulbs which had been imported from Holland the preceding autumn; indeed I 
do not hesitate to assert, that any one making trial of the method now re- 
commended, will have the satisfaction of beholding as good a blow as he can 
produce from imported bulbs, 

I use a compost tnade up in the following manner :-^One harrowful of loam 
from rocky places; oue ditto well rotted cow dung; this should not be less if 
possible than three years old; one-third of a barrow of mould, produced from 
rotted tree leaves, and about a fifth of a barrow from an old cucumber bed ; 
with this, the bed is to be made two and a half feet deep, and the surface 
covered with turf -mould, to preserve the bulbs from frost , — Irish Farmer and 
Gardener's Ikla^azmc* 


PART III. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


QtTERlES. 

On plowekino Awakillis Jacobej:. — I should feci extremely obliged if 
any of the numerous subscribeis to that excellent publication the Floncntturnl 
Gabtnet would give me any information on the mode of treatment 7 am to use 
to cause the Amaryllis Jaoobeac to flower, having had the bulbs by mo nearly 
three years, but cauliot get them to flower, Tnos. Jones. 

CoxphiUt/f Oct Sthf 1833, 

On Saw-Dust. — Can saw dust (from all sorts of timber which has laid for 
years, till it has become, to all appearance, a black mould) be used beneficially 
as a mould, or manure to plants and vegetables. S. C. A, 

On Destroying Ants. — Can you, or any of your readers, inform me 
through the medium of your veiy useful and interesting work, how I can 
effectually destroy ants. Some parts of my flower garden arc so overrun with 
them, that every thing I plant there dies in a day or two. 1 have nO doubt 
many people, as well as myself, will be much benefittcd if any method can be 
found by which our gardens can be cleaned from such destructive little insects, 

F, E. S, 

On Gravei,i,v Soil.— 1 should be highly obliged if any of yowt iiumerooB 
readers would furnish me with any plan by which a gravelly Soil can be ren- 
dered productive, at a small expense, for a kitchen garden, l recollect that to 

2 1 
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EXTUACTS. 


Ijuni olay is aeortaiii method of tertiUsdng which induces me to hope I may 
through the iustmmeutality of your publications find a remedy for the soil I 
doscriba SxBrBBM Cinkow. 

On triFiB CtTLTTTRB OP Dutch Butns.— -An article on the growth of bplbs 
such as By aciuthsy Narcissuses, &c. in pots is very much wanted, and if given 
would be very highly acceptable to a numerous class of the readers of the 
}^'hricuUural Cabinet. 1 hope some of your numerous correspondents will 
take the matter in hand* J, B. Denton. 

On the Cultivation op OioviNiAa. — Yon would much oblige me by the 
following request in the Floritmltvral Cabinet : — 1 am most anxious to obtain 
information on the growth and mode of preservation, as a greenhouse plant, 
of that beautiful tribe of flowers, Gloxinia maculata, G. speoiosa, &c. I^id I 
not think but that some other or others of its readers, WouM, in some measure, 
be gratified by an answer to my qhery, I should not presume to thus take up 
part (however trivial) of pages, which have hitherto been devoted, with Such 
capital eflect, to instructive intelligence on subjects which you, in their primi- 
tive developement, promised they should contain. I congratulate you on the 
fullilment of your word. J. Bailey Denton. 

P.S. The plants I now have, I perceive, are daily decaying leaf by leaf from 
moisture or damp. 

[Note, — W e hope some of our correspondents will attend to the request of 
Mr. Denton at an early opportunity.— C onductor.] 

ANSW^ERS. 

On I’igrtdia tavoNia, bv Snowdrop. — This plant has always succeeded 
very well with me, by planting the tubers in a bed the beginning of March, 
about three inches aj)art and three inches deep, and I have enjoyed a constant 
succession of bloomy but however large the bed, any one would be disap- 
pointed who expected that every plant would daily throw out a flower. The 
tubers are very liable to rot, and great care should be taken to keep them dry 
after they are taken up, which may be done as soon as the foliage begins to 
decay. Snowdrop. 

Answer to 3VIr. John Emory, op Pimltco, page 185, on the Tipped 
Dahlia.' — I think 1 cannot better answer your respectable correspondent, Mr. 
Emorv, than by giving a short history of the Dahlia in question, which was 
named by John Ward, Esq. “The Incomparable,” on account of its eccen- 
tricity. 1 raised it from seed gathered from an old sort known here as Wells’s 
Comet, in 1827. At first, I thought it very much resembled the sort it sprung 
from ; hut J observed many buds on the south side of the plant of a pale lilac 
colour, and when they came into bloom 1 was surprised to find them tipped 
with white. Many individuals supposed the tipping was produced by some 
chemical process. The year following 1 struck a considerable number from 
cuttings, and then divided the old roots according to the number of shoots, 
all of which 1 planted in various situations. Some were planted upon an old 
onion bed, which had the year before been manured with night soil, and 
nearly all the flowers tipped. Others were planted on a north aspect, upon 
the site whem au old thorn hedge had been stubbed, and all of them tipped. 
Others were planted in the regular w'ay, and some tipped, and others did not. 
The year following, upon the above two spots, scarcely any tipped. I was 
advised to try peat, river sand, and half- rotten dung, and again all were self 
colours. I gave Mr. Paxton (gardener to his Grace the Duke of Devonshire) 
a plant, which was planted on a mound of rotten leaves, sand, &c., and every 
bloom was most beautifully tipped ; they were very much admired. The 
following year Mr. Paxton set a large quantity in the most conspicuous 
places, and to his great disappointment there was not a single tipped bloom. 
Any plan that may be taken cannot be depended upon : however, I would 
recommend maideu soil, rotten leaves, sand, and a little half rotten dung 
mixed together, to plant in j and if the ground should be strong and wet, f 
would recommend a quantity of stones to be put, to act as a drainage. — 
If the plant is grown too luxuriant, it seldom or ever produces tipped flowers. 
The more dwarf it is grown the better. Many persons in thii neighbourhood 
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plant tliiem in Id^isad pots, »nd 8tth« praptr (my ahviat the of 

May) pluttKV tha pot whera tiiey wi^b tileai to bloom, ttfMt frequently eut off 
tb« iibrw which grow over the edge of the poL plan lias often beeu 

very eupcessfwl. dAl^Bs Lbvicic. 

OcL nth, 1^3. 

On tub Tbbatmbnt of Levick^s lNcOMTARanx.B, on Tippkb 
O bi$erviug some of the corref.pondentM to the FUtricullurtU Cabinet desi- 
rous of information on a method of treatment calculated to grow the IncoBi- 
parable Dahlia with tipped flowers, X scud you the meUii>d which X have 
adopted, and by which every hlobsom becomes beautifully tipped. Instead 
of planting in the soil of tins border, 1 dig out a large hole, liJI it up with 
well^rotted dung, and then plant the Dahlia therein. After having planted 
the Dahlia, 1 spread two or three inches of soil over the dung to make a neat 
^nish, as well as to prevent evaporation from the dung. 1’he above method 
has succeeded to my utmost expi ctationa Williaat Babuatt* 

Wah field Nursery, Nov, (ifh, 1833. 

Rkplf to Mu. Heyell’s REMARKS.-^Iti reply to Mr. Revell’s observa- 
tions, and enlFeatics to try his plan of piping Pinks, 1 tell him I tried it five or 
six ^ears, and invariably found it fail, to the extent of at least two-thirds. I 
therefore pronounce it bad ; and the best florisU tell me it is impossible to 
auoeecd without some such [irecautiou as I recommend. 1 sec, upon referring 
to his article, page 101, that during the la.st four years he has piped the 
etiormom quantify of 1200 ! Three hundred a year ! i JucredibleM! This 
is really prodigious work for a commercial florisU I can account for Mr. 
Rev«lL*s lack of custom in no other way than that perhaps he has nothing 
worth purchasing ; for his own letter would certainly deter purchasers goiug 
to hiin, when ho talks of his standard for Pinks being two inches. Jf such 
were brought or sent here, they would be cast upon the muck-heap to rot, or 
(where it would be morc certain destruction) consigned to some quick lime, 
not omitting Revcll’s Lady Whornclifle, a flower of somewhat ten petals, and 
one of those so foul that the engraver was ashamed to delineate it. As 
regards the oil-cake I .advise, he shows bis utter ignorance of its nature and 
properties, or he would never advise giving rape-cake to the cows. X tell Mr. 
llEVKUb 1 can and do grow X^inks to the size of twelve inches in circumfer- 
ence; nor am I the only grower who attains that size. A friend has just 
brought me the Norwich Mercimg, which T had never before seen, and from 
which I extract the follow ing account of their visit to Mr. 'ruuRTELL’s garden. 
Of the editors of Mr. Tiiurtell I know nothing but by report, which is, 
that they are men of the strictest integrity We attended Mr. Oeorge 
Tuurtell’s display at his grounds, and he preserves the same superiority. 
His beds of l*inks contained some exquisite flowers for size, colour, and 
regularity. One (Foster’s William IV.) must have expanded its petals to a 
circuiwfei*ence of at least twelve iuches.” — What will Reveli.’s astonishment 
and incredulity say to this! Perhaps he may affirm the editors never saw 
them, or that, through the instrumentality of some magician, two of his 
(Revbll’s) superb flowers had been converted into one, and by the same 
means conveyed into Mr. Tnurtell’s bed. # 

I trust 1 have exculpated myself from htr. Revell’s charge of exaggeration 
in the minds of most of your readers. My sole object in sending from time 
to time my practical results, is, that florists’ flow'ers may be larger and better 
grown than at present, and that all small and bad flowers may bo cast into 
oblivion, and those only retained that arc of sterling merit. Would such u 
list be acceptable to your readers? X must beg to thank you for the space 
this will occupy. I send you Uie paper from which I have made the above 
extract, that Mr. Revell may see it with his incredible eye.s. 

Innovator. 

[Note. — We referred to the N or uneh Mercury newspaper of .lane 39th, 
1833, and find the remarks, verbatim, as given above by our respected cor- 
respondent. The list alluded to would f)e most acceptable and useAil to tbe 
readers of the Cabinet, We will thank our frieud for one at his convenience. 
— Conductor.] 
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JaiSOKIiLANEOirS IfirTBLlIGKKCE. 


Answbrs B5r CGBDVCTOR. 

April Number, page 46.~Sno-wdrOp ubkn if urine is applicable for the 
growth of plants. We have tried it in a diinted sUite, but howeter weak, its 
effects injurious. Soap-sude, we find, is beneficial when occasionally giycn ; 
the sedijQeiit is apt to form a crust ttpoii the surface of the soil, from which 
circumstance the soil requires frequently to be stirred, otherwise the plants 
will become sickly. On the remarks about milk, (see page 184,) we hope our 
highly respected oorrespondcut will favour us with the result of this practice. 

-A list of Hyacinths, &c. requested ; — 
HYACINTHS. 

Prince of Waterloo 
[ Pyrene 

j Gloria flornm supreme 


April Number, page 47. - 


TBLLOW. 

Duo do Bern d^Or 
Grand Alexander 
Heroine 
Pure d^Or 

9LVB 

Bouquet Constant 
Bouquet Pourpre 
Keizer Alexander 
L’importante 
Nair veritable 
Sartorius 

wnirjs. 

Klise 


Duchess of Devonshire 
Duchess of Richmond 
Duchess of Portland 

HKI*. 

Amicable Elizabeth 
Von Deveron 
Ravi«ante 
Velours rouge 
.losi phinc 
Heurie fhiartrc 


CARNATIONS. 


SCARLET BIZARRES. 

Wild’s Perfection 
Waterhouse’s Rising Sun 
WaJmsley’s William the Fourth 

PINK BTZARREb. 

Wakefield’s Paul Pry 
Cartwright’s Rainbow 
Gregory’s King Alfred 

SCARLET FLAKES. 

Pearson’s Madame Mara 


AURIC 


T nylor’s Festival 
Maudes Row ton 

PLRPLC FLAKES, 
Turner’s Princess Charlotte 
Lascelles’s Uueen of Sheba 
Alhvay’s Wonder of the World 

PINK FLAKLS. 

Plant’s Lady Hood 

Fletcher’s DnehehS of Devonshire 

Tj-o’s J’rmcess Victoria. 


GREEN EDGED. 

Booth’s Freedom 
Stretche’s Alexander 
Howard’s Lord Nelson 

gret edged. 

Waterhouse’s Conqueror of Europe 
Grime’s Privateer 
Keuyon’s Ringleader 


WHITE EDGED. 

Ilnghe’s Pillar of Beauty 
Lee’s Bright ^'e^us 
I’aylor’s Glory 

SELFS. 

Grime’s Flora’s Flag 
Redman’s Metropolitan 
Scholes’s Ned Lud 


POLYANTHUSES. 


Pearson’s Alexander • 

Waterhouse’s George the Fourth 
Cartwright’s Prince of Orange 
Cox’s Prince Regent 
Buck’s George the Fourth 
Collier’s Princess Royal 


Park’s Lord Nelson 
C'legg’s Lord Crewe 
Crownsbaw’s Invincible 
Timmin’s Defiance 
Nichobon’h Bang Europe 
Ecker&ley’s Jolly Dragoon 


rURI’LB LAfED. 

Lady Whornclifte 
Lustre 
Suarrow 
Brilliant 

RED LACED. 

George the Fourth 
Humphrey Cheetham 


PINKS. 

• Claudius 
Princess Charlotte 

BLACK AND WHITB. 

Cicero 

Premier 

Beauty of Flora 
Uavey’s Eclipse 
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niZi^RUBS. 

Surpass© Catafalque 
Trafalgar 

Surpabse La Cautique 
Due de Sfivoie 

nviiLa*MKNs. 

Boquet 

lucomparable 


TULIPS. 

Bieufait 

Washiugtou 

aosBs. 

Triomph© Royale 
Doolittle or Michael de Liale 
Rose Vesta or liebe 
Rose Unique 


May Nvmber, page GS.'-^L^ckcnaultiaformosinn . — This plant requires to 
be grown iu peat soil, having plenty of drainage in the pot, and to plant it 
tolerably high; the centre of the ball to be half an inch higher than tin* rim 
of the pot. I’he plant must have very little water when it is not iu a growing 
state. It requires an airy part of the greenhouse. 


Page 68. — EUcHrysum 'prolife rum , — Cuttings strike very readily in moist 
heat, taking lateral shoots about three inches long, cutting them off close to 
the branch producing them. 'J’he plants should be grown in very sandy peat, 
draining well, and potting high. When the plants are not in a growing state, 
little water must be given. 


Page 68 . — On an Assortment of Auriculas — An excellent selection of the 
most superb kinds, may be obtained of Mr. John Rcvell, Pitsmoor, Sheffield. 

July Numueu, page 115. — We never saw Kricas (llcath.s) prosper in 
dwelling-rooms. They require at all times a \ery free admission of air, and 
a much colder tcmj)eratnre than rooms are usually kept at. 

Page 115 . — On C'hrysanthemumSy by Snowdrop. — We have not attempted 
to obtain seeds, but suppose it will be readily obtained by causing the plants 
to bloom as early in the season as possible. Impregnation of course must be 
attended to, aud keep the flowers from wet for a week or more after this 
operation, Wc intend to give the result of some experiments we are making 
in order to obtain seeds. 'J’he Indian Yellow, and Indian White, bloom the 
best by having three or four year old plants, aud bringing them on to flower 
early in the autumn. Wo never could bloom a })Iant raised llie same year. 
We hope some of our readers, who may be well acquainted with a sueocs^ful 
mode of blooming the above kinds, will favour us with the mode of treatment. 
We had not tried the plan of putting oil cuttings in August previous to the 
present year, the suggestion of our correspondent leading ns to it. 

Page 115 , — Oth Crralonia siliqua, St. ,7ohn^s Broad . — The possibility of 
fruiting the plant iu this country is certain, if the plaut has proper protection 
and room to exletid ; but it w'ould probably require a good space in a conser- 
vatory, and be unworthy the trial. We have it growing in the open air, but 
never expect to sec it blossom or fruit. 'I’he plum belongs to the class Poly- 
gamia; order, Triaecia. 'J’he flowers are apetalous, but the calyx is purple, 
aud thus exhibits a purple flower. The fruit grows from six to twelve inches 
long, about one inch broad, something in the form of a long pod ot the 
common garden-bean. 'J’he fruit-pod is smooth ; the seed" are flat and broad. 
The fruit being gathered and dried, is very palatable, tin pulp being sweet 
and agreeable. 'I’hc plant, it is said, abounds in l*a!esti»u\ where there is 
such plenty of it that it supplies abundance of food for swiiu', similar to our 
acorns and beech-mat, as done in this coiintiy. I'hc plant also grows in 
Spain, near Naples, in India, and other Easteru countries. 

August Number, page 111. — We beg to inform Mr. Tew that articles 
are in hand on the treatment required with the plants named, and the com- 
munications will appear iu au early Number of the next Volume. 

Page 141 , — Cactus spechsissimus , — We have never seen the plant flower 
when kept in a greenhouse altogether. It may be kept there at all times when 
not re(iuired to be pushed into bloom ; but to effect this, it will be accessary 
to give it additional heat in some situation. 

Page 141. — On Wafrriny Greenhouse Plants , — An article will be given 
it in the January Number of our Cabinet, 
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Septembee NrMBKR, PAOE 1G3.>~An article ou forcing Ro«e» is just come 
to hand, but too late for the present Number. 

Page 163.— 'W^wter/o Consgquana (QU/i^ne Sinensis. )>*^Thc plant requires 
abundance of room for iU roots. If turned out in a greenhouse or consen^a- 
tory, having a good loamy Or peat soil, and be well supplied with water, it 
will blossom profusely. In warm situations it will do well in the open air, 
trakiiug it> as a peach tree, against an open wall. 

Page 163.— (bt Piantsfor a Gravelly Situationy djre, — We know of noue to 
answer the wishes of ft, N. equal to the Spurge Laurel, or Perriwiukle. 

OcTOBEE Number, PAGE 18 L — Onhloominy Cactus speciosmlrmis. — If the 
pot be very full of roots, repot in a rich loamy soil, mixed with lime rubbish 
from off old plastered walls, and drain well with potsherds. This will cause 
the plant to increase in size ; but it will prevent its dowering for the present. 
After having ceased flowering very rapidly the plant should be removed from 
the stove to an out-door situation in summer; and to the greenhouse if at a 
season when too cold for being placed out of doors. After the plant has been 
out a few weeks, and then beplact'd iuthc sto\e heat, it will cause it to blossom 
immediately. After the blooming is over it may be removed to a cool situa- 
tion for a time, and be again introduced into the stove for floncring as before. 
When repotting is required it should be done immediately after the plant haj« 
ceased flowering. 

Notemdee Number, page till. — On German m\d China Asters. — The 
German Asters, being but improved varieties of China Asters, require the Biune 
treatment Sow in the last week of February <ni a slight hot bed, or in pots 
placed in moist heat till the plants are up. Harden them gradually. When 
large enough to prick out, they should be done either upon a sliglit hot bed or 
border, where protection can be given in case of necessity. Prick them from 
four to six inches apart In this situation they should remain till the weather 
is settled enough to venture them in the situations intended for blooming in. 
The soil of the border slumld be a fresh loam well enriched. When thus 
treated the plants will grow from two to three feet high, si>reading proportion- 
ably, and producing a profusion of flowers of a sii])crior size. 

Page 211. — On Gladiolus cardinalis. — An article on its culture has been 
sent us, and will appear ere long. 

Page 21 1 . — On l^erium splendens. — The plant should be kept in a coo^ 
Kituation for a <ieasou, and then be brou£*ht into a high temperature, which 
will cause it to shew blo.ssoms; it must bloom in the same heat. After the 
plant has done flowering, it should be repotted, kept cool during winter, and 
taken into high temperature, as before. The plant lecjuires a free supply of 
water, always about the same temperature as the plant is placed in. Use 
plenty of drainage in potting. I’he soil must be a rich loam. 

Page 2H.— On iahing up Tulips, — We have allowed roots of I’ulips to 
remain for twenty years without being taken up, any further than in autumn 
to separate offsets from the parent root; this has only been required once in 
six or eight years. Hyacinths will most likely answer the same way. I’he 
'I'ulips we have so treated always bloom well. 

Page 211. — 0.ride of Manganese, <|r. — Our practice, or observations, rela- 
tive to the subject of enquiry, are not such as to lead us to state any satisfac- 
tory and useful particulars. We will make experiment, and reiiort the result* 

REMARKS. 

New Liuy.— 'Being a subscriber to your Floricultural Cahatei, I have many 
times observed that you say you would feel obliged by any communications 
respecting rare and exotic plants. I, therefore, send you a drawing and a 
description of a plant of the genus of Lillies, which I have in my possession. 
It was raised from a seed which was brought from the East Indies in 1823. I 
have only seen one plant of the same sort, and tlmt was raised at the same 
time as my own, aud it in the possession of a rekitipu of mine. 1 have not 
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been able by any means to know its t^ame, although I have asked every gar- 
dener and florist whom I have met with. They all say that they never saw 
one of the sort before, and that it is really a rtry beautiful flower. 1 hope 
that I shall in return for my trouble have the pleasure of knowing the name 
of a plant which 1 so much admire, and which delights every one who has 
seen it, as much by its delicious perfume os by its beauty and rarity. It has 
a large bulbous root, and is seven years in coming to perfeotlon from the time 
the seed is sown ; for before that time the root bears no flower. The leaves 
grow directly from the root to the length of from three to four feet, the shape 
of which is reprtsented in the diawiiig 1 send yOu. t)u a stalk which grows 
higher than the leaves, and which is about two- thirds of an inch in diameter, 
are situated the same number of flowers as there are leaves to the plant, which 
are in general six or seven; 1 think this in veiy remarkable* These flowers 
are of the same shape as the common while lilly. Their colour is white with 
two beautiful scai’let stripes in each petal, and have six stamina and one 
pistil. I hope that the drawing which I have sent you will give you a better 
description of this beautiful flower, than 1 have been able to do by words. I 
should not have intruded on you had it not been for an advertisement whifch I 
saw to your correspondents in your Magazine, in which you say you would bo 
glad if any of your florist friends would forward to you correct drawings of 
any new and good flowers. J have been wishing for a long time to bring for- 
ward this flower, which is I assure you a most splendid one, and vfrhich my 
pencil can badly imitate. If you have ever seen a plant of the sort, and heard 
its name, you will oblige me by an early answer. 

I should wish to kuow from you direct, or through the medium of your 
magazine, the method of cultivating that beautiful flower the Auricula, whe- 
ther you or any of your readers think that liquid manure is advisable, and of 
what I should compose my manure. J hope I have not been trespassing ou 
your timej but 1 thought you would be glad to have this communication, and 
would like to notice any new and exotic plants. I have a seedling which I 
have raised from the seed of my old plant, and it is now about four years old: 
in three years more I hope it will flower, and is at present in a very flourishing 
conditioii. AosiCUtA. 

Launceston, August 2\st 1833. 

[Note. — We have an engi’aving of the Lily in hand. — Conductor.} 

On the Properties of the Heart’s-ease, or Pansy. — 1. The flowtr- 
stalk should be strong, straight, and of a proper height, so that the flower may 
be above the foliage of the ])lant. 

2. The flower should be lai’ge, forming a circle ; the petals should be large, 
flat, substantial, and as lound as may be consistent with their peculiarly beau- 
tiful figure ; their edges should be perfectly entire, without notch, fringe, Or 
indenture. 

3. 'I’he eye should be rather small, the stigma filling the open part of the 
eye. 

4. The colours should be clear and distinct when diversified in the same 
flower, or brilliant and striking if it consists only of one colour, as purple, &c.; 
the colours should be permanent, and the eye not deeply pencilled. 


REFERENCE TO PLATE. 

Mimulus rivularis, var. Youngii. — Young’s llivulet Monkey Flower, Vfras 
Raised by Mr. Pitt, gardener to Robert (Iodwin Uicketts, Esq. 'fwyford 
House, Winchester, Hampshire, and was received from Mr. Pitt by Messrs. 
Young’s, Epsom, Surrey, in whose possession the stock of plants now are, and 
which, we understand, is considerable. 'The plant is an hy bred, raised betweefl 
Mimulus rivularis and Mimulus variegatus, but partakes more of the habit of 
the former — like it, the present variety is a most profuse flowering plant, btrt 
of a more dwarf and compact habit. We have heard of another variety, viz. 
Mimulus rivularis var. Smithii, which is something similar to Messrs, Young’s, 
but ou comparison, Mr. Jajies Youno informed tn that the variety at Epsom 
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was of a much brighter yellow, the spots was somewhat bigger, and the flower 
altogether larger, 'J'he vaiiety here figured is very striking and handsome, 
and will doubtless soon bo inM^uced gardens su general. We 

expect it will be eagerly sought after. 

Pansies, Sky Blue and Yellow, and Allen’s Queen Adelaide.-— These varieties 
we find are inserted in Mr. Hogg’s list, in his Supplementary 1'ieatif.c on 
Flowers, and are grown by him at Paddington. Appleby’s William Fourth 
variety was raised by Mr. Api’Lerv, florist, St. James’s Gardens, Doncaster, 
who possesses a stock of plants. Each of the kinds is very handsome, and 
highly deserving of introduction into the flower garden. Having inserted an 
article on tlio culture of Pansies in our last Number, and judging our readers 
would be gratified to sec a few more varieties figured, induced us to give three 
in this Number of the Cabinet. 


LIST OF engravings OF PLANTS, 

In the Florkultural Cabinet, Yol. I, — 1633. 


Frontispiece. — C arnations : nird’s Alpha, Purple Picotee ; Tyfo’s Priwerss Victoria, 
Pink Fluke ; and Walni.sley’s William the Fourth, Scarlet Bizarre. (Sec page 
1H7 for desciipllon of properties.) 

Pflf/c. Reference. 


Adonophora verticillata ... ... ... .... 45 4C 

AUen^s Queen Adelaide, Pansy .... .... .... y4K 

Appleby's William the Fourth, Pansy .... ... .... :^I7 j21K 

Csleeolaria Menzianiu .... .... .... ... 145 1G7 

Wheeleii .... . . .... .... 73 1)4 

Calophauea oblongifolia .. .... .... .... 49 69 

Centranthus tuber .... .... ... 73 94 

Commander in Chief, Dahlia .... .... .... 1 ]8 

(Enothera tendla, rur. tonuifulia .. .... .... 144 JSl 

Fuchsia elegans .... ... .... ....193 210 

globusa .... .... .... .... 50 69 

llesperis bpeciosa ... .... .... .... 20 20 

Iris pseud.ucorus .... .... .... .... 97 

Lady Wharnclitre, Pink .... .... .... ....145 107 

Lobelia spcctusa .... .... .... .... 20 20 

Lotus cornicnlatus .... .... .... .... 121 144 

Lupin 118 elegans .... .... 97 115 

Lychnis sylvesiris .... .... .... .... 145 107 

Maid of A th (ms, Pansy .... .... .... .... 193 210 

Miniulus rivulaiia, var. Youngii .... .... .... 217 217 

Mimulus vaiiegatus .... .... .... 145 ](>7 

Miss Fanny Kemble, Tulip .... .... 109 183 
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